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Introduction 


This book presents the Baxter-Sagart reconstruction of Old Chinese, a product of several 
years' collaboration between William H. Baxter and Laurent Sagart to produce an improved 
linguistic reconstruction of the phonology, morphology, and lexicon of Old Chinese, the 
language ofthe earliest Chinese classical texts (early first millennium BCE) and the ancestor 
of later varieties of Chinese. We have both written on Old Chinese reconstruction in the past 
(especially Baxter 1992; Sagart 1999c; Baxter and Sagart 1998). However, newly available 
evidence has now made it possible to take a new approach to the problem and to achieve 
significant improvements over previous research. The Baxter-Sagart reconstruction is the 
result of this new approach. A companion document giving proposed reconstructions for 
over 4,000 individual Old Chinese lexical items is available online at http://ocbaxtersagart. 
Isait.Isa.umich.edv/. 

Reconstructing the linguistic features of this 3,000-year-old language is not just a 
matter of satisfying the curiosity of historical linguists; in fact, it is crucial to interpret- 
ing the foundational texts of Chinese civilization. With an ancient text from Greece or 
Rome, written in an alphabetic script, the words are usually easy to identify, and one 
can begin to interpret the text without worrying excessively about how it was actually 
pronounced. But when reading early Chinese texts, reconstructing pronunciation often 
plays a crucial role in the initial process of identifying the words ofa text themselves—a 
fact recognized for centuries by Chinese scholars. 


1.1 What is Old Chinese? 


We use the term *Old Chinese" in a broad sense to refer to varieties of Chinese used 
before the unification of China under the Qin Z& dynasty in 221 Bce. The earliest 
written records in Chinese are oracular inscriptions on bones and shells from about 
1250 BcE (in the late Shang š dynasty, which was overthrown by the Zhou Jij in 
1045 BCE), so this is an interval of about 1,000 years. Obviously, there must have 
been many varieties of Chinese during this period, widely distributed in time and 
space. In principle, we would like to reconstruct the entire linguistic history of this 
period in all its complexity, but we can be certain that much of this information has 
been irretrievably lost. 
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A useful starting point, however, is to reconstruct whatever we can of the common 
ancestor of all the attested varieties of Chinese; later varieties can then be described as 
resulting from changes affecting the common ancestor. We cannot be sure, but it appears 
that the earliest Chinese texts we have—including oracular inscriptions, bronze inscrip- 
tions, and the earliest Chinese classical texts—were not far removed from this common 
ancestor. 

It is customary in historical linguistics to distinguish languages that are attested, 
such as Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, from those that must be reconstructed, such as 
Proto-Germanic or Proto-Indo-European. Old Chinese is attested in the sense that 
there is a large corpus of written texts; but because of the nature of its writing sys- 
tem, in order to read these texts, it is also necessary to reconstruct the phonology 
and other linguistic features of the language.' This is because the most important 
principle of the early Chinese script was to use the graph for one word to write 
other words of similar pronunciation (sometimes combined with additional graphic 
elements). So for texts composed in the Old Chinese period, just in order to decide 
what the words of a text are, one often has to know which words sounded simi- 
lar to which at the time the text was written, without the benefit of an alphabetic 
representation. 

Furthermore, since the language of the earliest Chinese texts appears to be very 
close to the common ancestor of all attested varieties of Chinese, it is difficult at 
this stage to make a meaningful distinction between Old Chinese and Proto-Chinese 
(= Proto-Sinitic). As a practical matter, we use the term “Old Chinese" in the narrow 
sense to refer to the earliest stage of Chinese that we can reconstruct from Chinese 
evidence, and we consider evidence from any Sinitic language (including Chinese loan- 
words to other languages) to be relevant to its reconstruction. 


1.1.1 THE TRADITIONAL APPROACH TO OLD CHINESE 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The most important early work on reconstructing Old Chinese was done by Chinese 
=E 


scholars in the Qing jjj dynasty (1644-1911), who focused on early pronunciation 


as a philological tool for interpreting canonical texts from the Old Chinese period. 
Using both early rhymes and the phonetic patterns in the writing system, they were 
able to identify words in classical texts that may have been confused or written in 
nonstandard ways in the course of textual transmission. 

The Swedish sinologist Bernhard Karlgren (1889-1978) combined the Qing 
scholars' findings with the notation and some of the techniques of the linguistics 
of his time and produced a phonetic reconstruction of Old Chinese (summarized in 
Karlgren 1954; his term for it was “Archaic Chinese"), relying on three main kinds 
of evidence: 


1. rhymes in early poetry, especially the Shijing (3525) (Book of Odes), the 
earliest anthology of Chinese poetry; 
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2. the phonetic elements of the Chinese script; and 

3. the detailed information about the pronunciation of Middle Chinese (“Ancient 
Chinese" in Karlgren’s terminology) preserved in the Qièyùn CDI 293 (601 
CE) and other rhyme dictionaries in that tradition and in other written records, 
such as the Jingdidn shiwén (4 IF% X.) (hereafter: JDSW) of Là Démíng 
H: $8 HA (5502-630), which contains comments on the proper pronunciation of 
words in classical texts. 


Karlgren's approach, which became traditional, was to propose pronunciations for Old 
Chinese that were both consistent with these three kinds of evidence and (to one degree 
or another) plausible for a natural language. Baxter's Handbook of Old Chinese phonol- 
ogy (1992) is in this tradition. The traditional approach has achieved important results, 
but it suffers from several limitations: 


1. Evidence from outside Chinese written records (e.g., the spoken forms of 
modern dialects and early Chinese loanwords in other languages) was largely 
ignored. 

2. Most researchers relied on a traditional analysis of the rhymes of the Shijing 
based on the work of the Qing philologists, instead of directly examining the 
rhyme evidence itself. 

3. For the most part, the analysis of the phonetic elements of the Chinese script 
was based not on the actual scripts of the pre-Qín period but rather on the script 


that has been standard since the Hàn 7: dynasty (206 Bce- 220 ce) or on the 
Shuowén jiézi (Si SC ffi A , a dictionary completed in 100 ce that attempts 
to analyze each character of the script established in the Qín dynasty (221—207 
BCE). This procedure is obviously anachronistic. 

4. Old Chinese has mostly been treated as a single homogeneous synchronic system; 
little has been said about linguistic variation in the Old Chinese period. 

5. The focus has been on phonetic reconstruction, with relatively little 
attention to morphology or to the syntactic and semantic properties of the 
reconstructed forms. 


1.1.2 A BROADER APPROACH 


In our new reconstruction we still rely heavily on the three kinds of evidence used in tra- 
ditional reconstructions. But a number of recent developments have now made it feasible 
to take a broader approach. Modern dialects—especially those dialects that are likely to be 
most informative about Old Chinese, such as those of the Mín [ii] group, spoken in and near 


Fujian #5) ££ province—are much better documented now than in the past, so it is no longer 


necessary or even acceptable to rely on the written remains of Middle Chinese alone, as 
Karlgren did, as a surrogate for later forms of Chinese. 

We also have much better documentation of and research on languages of the 
Kra-Dai (= Tai-Kadai)? Hmong-Mien, Tibeto-Burman, and Vietic families that 
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preserve early loanwords from Chinese. These loanwords frequently give us informa- 
tion that would be difficult or impossible to recover from modern dialects alone, or 
from Middle Chinese written sources, but that should be accounted for in reconstruct- 
ing Old Chinese. 

Another recent development is that dramatic archeological discoveries in China 
are producing a growing and diverse corpus of excavated documents? from the 
pre-Qín period, before the script was unified and standardized, especially docu- 
ments on bamboo strips from the Guodiàn SI archeological site in Hübéi 
province (see GD) and similar documents acquired in the 1990s by the Shànghái 
Museum (published in SB). Previously, the only substantial documents from the 
Old Chinese period were rather formulaic and restricted in content: the Shang 
oracle-bone inscriptions, and ceremonial inscriptions on bronze vessels. Many 
common words simply do not appear in these documents, so Karlgren's reliance 
on the later standard script is understandable. But the recently discovered docu- 
ments, written on silk or on strips of bamboo or wood, are far richer and more 
diverse, representing a variety of domains including philosophy, history, mythol- 
ogy, law, divination, and medicine. Some overlap with previously known texts of 
the received tradition, but many were previously unknown or known only by name. 
Moreover, the characters in these texts, many also previously unknown, give pre- 
cious evidence about pre-Qin pronunciations. By contrast, many characters in the 
standard script first came into use during Qín and Hàn and do not represent Old 
Chinese phonology at all. 

We also believe that the reconstruction of Old Chinese phonology has progressed to 
the point that it is productive to use the techniques of internal reconstruction to recon- 
struct the morphology of Old Chinese. Karlgren laid some of the groundwork for this 
approach in his paper “Word families in Chinese" (1933), in which he grouped together 
words that were similar in sound and meaning as a preliminary step to identifying roots 
and morphological processes. But the inadequacies of his phonological reconstruction 
made it difficult to identify the patterns involved. Improved phonological reconstruc- 
tions, along with evidence from dialects and early loanwords, are now making it pos- 
sible to identify morphological processes with more precision. 

Finally, through improved reconstructions, we are now better able to understand 
some of the information in early texts, both implicit and explicit, about early Chinese 
and its dialectal variants. 


1.2 Methodology 


1.2.1 THE NATURE OF LINGUISTIC RECONSTRUCTION 


We view linguistic reconstruction as a process of making inferences about earlier stages 
of a language or languages by forming hypotheses and testing them empirically. The 
reconstruction of phonology usually plays a primary role, especially in the early stages 
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of investigation, because some understanding of phonology is a prerequisite to under- 
standing the rest of linguistic structure; but in principle, the goal is to reconstruct every- 
thing, including the grammatical and semantic properties of all words and expressions, 
not just their pronunciations. 

These goals may seem to be, and sometimes turn out to be, unrealistic. How is it 
possible in principle to gain such knowledge about a dead language—or a whole host of 
dead languages? Here we encounter two diverging views about how linguistic history 
is reconstructed. One traditional view is that historical linguists have certain scientific 
procedures at hand that, if correctly applied, will produce reliable results and will not 
lead them into error. Conclusions resulting from the correct application of these meth- 
ods may be regarded as “proved.” (It follows from this view that if two scholars reach 
different results, one of them—at least—must have applied the methods improperly.) 
Furthermore, in such a view, researchers must go as far as the data take them and no 
farther; to speak about matters unseen would be unscientific. 

It is doubtful whether anyone ever implemented this approach consistently, but this 
is how the process of reconstruction is sometimes described: certain results are said 
to be “proved,” and disagreements between researchers are attributed to illegitimate 
procedures on one side or the other. An alternate view of scientific inquiry, which we 
adopt here, is the hypothetico-deductive approach (as described, for example, in Mayr 
1982:28—29). In our view, a linguistic reconstruction is a set of hypotheses about 
the linguistic past. Hypotheses are not simply summaries of observations; crucially, 
while they are based on existing observations, they also make testable predictions 
about future observations. This is the deductive part of the approach. Hypotheses 
cannot be proved, but they can be tested empirically. If the predictions they make are 
false, hypotheses can be disproved, and in that case it is the scientist’s job to revise 
or replace them. 

An illustration of the hypothetico-deductive method is the famous case of the 
solar eclipse of May 29, 1919, which provided an opportunity to compare the predic- 
tions of Newtonian physics and Einstein’s general theory of relativity. Before this 
time, the achievements of Isaac Newton in formulating the laws of classical physics 
were so impressive that most people would probably have said that they had been 
“scientifically proved.” But Newton’s and Einstein’s theories made different pre- 
dictions about how light should appear to be bent under the influence of a massive 
object like the sun, and the total eclipse of 1919 provided an opportunity to test these 
predictions. In the event, Einstein’s theories turned out to fit the observations much 
more closely than Newton’s (Dyson, Eddington, and Davidson 1920). 

Linguistic reconstructions, then, are not simply summaries of observed data; 
rather, they are sets of hypotheses about actual languages—hypotheses that are 
broadly consistent with observed data but that also make predictions about data 
not yet seen. Our Old Chinese reconstructions make predictions about what kinds 
of rhymes should and should not occur in texts that are either newly discovered 
or not thoroughly analyzed; about how words should or should not be written in 
documents from the Old Chinese period; and about what pronunciations should or 
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should not be found in Chinese dialects or in early Chinese loanwords into other 
languages. Thus our reconstructions are subject to falsification by either existing or 
newly discovered evidence. 

It follows that the work of reconstruction can never be considered complete as long 
as new data may become available. It is somewhat unfortunate that the English verb 
reconstruct seems to fall into the class of what Zeno Vendler (1957) called *accom- 
plishment verbs"—those that involve both a process and an endpoint. With accom- 
plishment verbs (or, better, verbal expressions) such as run a mile, it makes sense 
to ask questions such as *How long did it take you to run a mile?" Accomplishment 
verbs contrast with “activity verbs" such as run; for these, it is normal to ask, “How 
long did you run?" but not *How long did it take you to run?" (unless an endpoint 
is presupposed, as when a person runs a specific distance every day). In the case of 
reconstruct, it sounds normal to ask, *How long did it take you to reconstruct Old 
Chinese?" so reconstruct Old Chinese is treated as an accomplishment verb. Indeed, 
Karlgren seems to have believed that he had finished reconstructing his Archaic 
Chinese when he published his Grammata serica (1940).* 

But in our view, this understanding of reconstruction is misleading. On the one hand, 
since some information about Old Chinese has necessarily been irretrievably lost, the 
process of reconstructing it will never be entirely complete. At the same time, as more 
evidence becomes available, and as more people study it, existing reconstructions will 
need to be modified. We believe that the basic hypotheses of our reconstruction are suf- 
ficiently stable that it makes sense to publish our results now. But we are making the 
reconstructions themselves available on a public website so that they may be revised as 
necessary in the light of new evidence or arguments. 

It is worth emphasizing that it is as important for hypotheses to be able to predict 
what will not be observed as it is to predict what will be observed. If a reconstruction 
cannot account for certain examples, it is usually possible to incorporate ad hoc com- 
plications in the reconstruction to account for them; but if the reconstruction becomes 
so powerful that it is consistent with all imaginable observations, it loses its predictive 
power. It is often better to leave some phenomena unexplained until a pattern emerges 
that will explain them. 


1.2.2 OUR APPROACH TO RECONSTRUCTING OLD CHINESE 


Our ultimate goal is not just to reconstruct Old Chinese in the narrow sense but also to 
reconstruct everything we can about the linguistic history of the pre-Qín period. What 
was the early phonological system, and how did it change? What morphological pro- 
cesses were there? What dialect distinctions were there, and how did they develop? 
How did the semantic and grammatical properties of each lexical item evolve? What 
languages was Chinese in contact with, and what were the linguistic results of these 
contacts? For that matter, how was the linguistic history of Chinese related to the his- 
tory of Chinese speakers themselves? To answer these questions we think all available 
evidence should be used, not just the traditional triad described above. 
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Our use of each of the main kinds of evidence is summarized in Chapter 2. First, 
though, some remarks about our notation are in order. 

When citing examples, we generally cite pronunciations from modern standard 
Mandarin, Middle Chinese (MC), and reconstructed Old Chinese (OC). Mandarin pro- 
nunciations are given in pinyin romanization. Middle Chinese pronunciations are given 
in a conventional transcription, explained in more detail in Chapter 2. These Middle 
Chinese transcriptions are not phonetic reconstructions but conventional representa- 
tions of the information about pronunciation given in Middle Chinese written sources. 
Accordingly, they are not preceded by asterisks; for typographical convenience, and 
to emphasize the fact that they are not reconstructions, they are restricted to ordinary 
ASCII characters (in italic type), rather than the International Phonetic Alphabet. 

Old Chinese reconstructions are preceded by asterisks and do use the International 
Phonetic Alphabet. Hyphens indicate morpheme boundaries; angle brackets around pre- 
vocalic *-r- indicate that it is an infix (see section 3.3.2.6). As further explained in the 
discussion of root structure in section 3.3.1, Old Chinese words could have phonetic 
material before the main syllable. In some cases this presyllabic material can be recog- 
nized as a synchronic prefix, so we separate it from the main syllable with a hyphen, as 
in this pair showing the stative-intransitivizing prefix *N-: 


(1) TÉ hua < xwae < *qv'*ra ‘flower (n.)’ (from Hàn times on, generally 


written as JE" 
aE hua < hwae < *N-q"'ra ‘flower (v.); flowery (adj.)’ 


However, not all presyllables can be analyzed as synchronic prefixes at the Old 
Chinese stage. Some of them may have been prefixes at an earlier time but must be ana- 
lyzed as part of the root at the Old Chinese stage; others may have been part of the root 
all along. In either case, if we are not confident that a presyllable is a synchronic prefix, 
we write a period after it instead of a hyphen: 


(2) F qian < tshen < *s.nsi[n] ‘thousand’ 
(3) “shí < zyit < *mə.li[t] ‘fruit; full’® 


As noted above, we will never have full information about all the words of Old 
Chinese; in particular, the reconstructions of individual words are sometimes under- 
determined by the evidence. For example, in most cases, we can tell from Middle 
Chinese forms whether a word did or did not have *-r- before the main vowel in Old 
Chinese, but in some contexts the reflexes with and without *-r- are the same. Thus 
while OC *kan and *kran are still distinguished in Middle Chinese as kang and kjaeng, 
respectively, OC *ka and *kra both became MC kjo. Similarly, MC Ki can reflect either 
OC *ko or *kro, and MC kje can reflect either OC *kaj or *kraj. We consider it desir- 
able to represent such uncertainty in our notation, so in such cases we write *k(r)a, 
*k(r)o, and *k(r)aj, meaning that for all we know, there could have been an *-r- before 
the vowel in Old Chinese (but not implying that there is any positive evidence for *-r-). 

Similarly, in our reconstruction, MC k- can come from either OC *k- or OC *C.q- 
(where *C is an unspecified consonant). In many cases, we have evidence to choose one 
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or the other reconstruction, but often we do not, and in such cases, in order to reflect this 
uncertainty, we write MC k- < OC *[k]-. In general, the notation **[X]" means “either 
*X, or something else that has the same Middle Chinese reflex as *X.” In some cases, 
the identity of the main vowel is also unclear. The bracket notation is especially frequent 
in words with final -n in Middle Chinese, because although there is strong evidence that 
MC final -n can reflect either OC *-r or *-n (see section 5.5.1), in particular words it is 
often difficult to decide which coda to reconstruct. As a concrete example of uncertainty 
in particular reconstructions, we reconstruct Zj ji < kje ‘odd number’ as *[k](r)aj, indi- 
cating that we do not know from currently available evidence whether the MC initial 
k- is of velar or uvular origin or whether there was an *-r- before the vowel or not.’ 
Finally, in paleographic discussions, we adopt the convenient convention (as in Qiu 
Xigui? 1988, 2000) that a character in curly brackets refers to the word the character now 
represents in the standard script, not to the written character itself. Thus (Ei) wén ‘hear’ 
refers to the word now written as EI. not the character “HJ” itself; in the Old Chinese 
period, {[4]} wén was written in a variety of ways, but "REI" was not one of them. 
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Chapter 2 discusses in more detail the kinds of evidence on which our reconstruction 
is based. Chapter 3 gives a brief summary of the history of proposed reconstructions of 
Old Chinese down to the present time and summarizes the innovations of the present 
one. The core of the book is Chapter 4, on the reconstruction of Old Chinese syllable 
onsets, and Chapter 5, on the reconstruction of Old Chinese rhymes. Chapter 6 identifies 
some known problems in the reconstruction and topics for future research. 


ER 


The evidence for Old Chinese 


2.1 Middle Chinese 


2.1.1 SOURCES FOR MIDDLE CHINESE 


Information about Middle Chinese pronunciation is found in two main sources: (1) the 


so-called rhyme books (yünshü jf =), especially the Qieyün. Ç UJ i ) of 601 cz and 
the Guángyün (ES ÑA) of 1008, which is an expanded version of the Qiéyün; and 
(2) the Jingdián shiwén Ç HL FSC) (hereafter: JDSW) of Lù Démíng [s ë Hj] 
(5507-630), an extensive commentary on fourteen classical texts, probably com- 
piled in the late sixth century cE, which gives details on the pronunciations of words 
in particular contexts. A third kind of written source is the somewhat later rhyme 


tables (yüntú àH El), which arrange syllables in two-dimensional grids according to 


various analytical categories: but we make little use of them, because their inter- 
pretation is problematic. They are probably based on a later stage of the language 
(Late Middle Chinese; see Pulleyblank 1984), and they are largely irrelevant to Old 
Chinese reconstruction.! 

The rhyme books are dictionaries of Chinese characters arranged by pronunciation, 
so that words that rhyme with each other are put together. The original Qiéyün is no 
longer extant, and the traditional practice has been to use the Gudngyun of 1008 as a 
surrogate for it. However, in the late 1940s an almost complete manuscript of the Wáng 
Rénxü Fí HJ version of the Qiéyün, dating from 706 cE, was found in the former 
imperial palace in Béijing, which gives us access to an earlier version of the text (see 
Lóng Yüchün 1968). 

At the highest level, the rhyme books are divided into four sections, one for each of 
the traditional four tonal categories of Middle Chinese: píngsheng ^l. ‘level tone’, 


shángsheng TG ‘rising tone’, qüsheng 7% ‘departing tone’, and rüsheng A E 
‘entering tone' ? Within each tone section, words are arranged according to rhyme. Each 
rhyme is numbered, and the first character listed in the rhyme is used as the name of 


that rhyme. The first entry in all versions is for the word D dong ‘east’, so this rhyme is 


called the zi Dong rhyme, and it bears the number 1. (The numbering starts over at 1 at 
the beginning of each tone section.) 
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Each rhyme is further divided into homonym groups. Example (4) below gives the 
entire first homonym group of the first rhyme of the píngsheng section in the Wáng 


Rénxü Qiéyün, containing entries for the two characters R and ji. 


— 


(4) 


In each homonym group, the first entry is provided with a spelling in the system 
called fánqié JX WJ, a device for indicating the pronunciation of a word by giving two 
characters: one representing a word that has the same initial consonant as the word being 
spelled, and a second in which everything but the initial consonant is the same. These two 
characters are followed by either Jy; fan (as in the Wang Rénxü version of the Qiéyün) or 
YJ qié (as in the Gudngyiin) to identify them as a fángié spelling. 


For example, here is the fănqiè spelling in the entry for 3R pictured in example (4), 


specifying the pronunciation of the two homonyms UD and ji: 


6 @ a Mx 
dé hong fàn 


The first character { dé identifies the initial consonant; the second character 4[ hong 
specifies the rest of the syllable; and the third character JZ is what tells us that i 
a fanqié spelling. In our ASCII-friendly notation for Middle Chinese (further explained 


«qa ZT” is 


below), 72 dé is tok, and St hong is huwng. To get the Middle Chinese pronunciation of 


H and JW, we put the initial consonant of (# tok together with everything but the initial 
consonant of Z[ huwng: f&£[ JX t(ok) + (h)uwng = tuwng. This indicates that tuwng is 
the Middle Chinese pronunciation of the words in this homonym group, that is, of both 
ER and Jj. 


If in turn we look up the initial speller f? dé, we find the following entry: 


(6) 4, 
É. 
= 
Here the fángié spelling is “Z Fr yz," that is, MC t(a) + (d)ok = tok. If we go on to 
look up Z duo, the initial speller for 28 dé, we find 


0 š 


wz 
As 


with the fanqié spelling “44 79] JX,” that is, (ok) + (h)a = ta. 
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These spellings specify Middle Chinese pronunciations by reference to other Middle 
Chinese pronunciations, so they do not tell us in concrete terms how the words were 
actually pronounced. But by linking up the fănqiè spellings, we can establish equiva- 
lence classes: we know that according to these spellings, #% dé, Z duo, and 74 dé are all 
represented as beginning with the same Middle Chinese initial consonant.’ In our con- 
ventional notation for Middle Chinese, we write the initial consonant of f dé, Z duo, 
and Tj dé as ¢-, based on the fact that modern varieties of Chinese, as well as Chinese 
loanwords in other languages, overwhelmingly (though not universally) have initial [t] 
in these words, as seen in Table 2.1. (Our Middle Chinese notation is given in the first 
row in the table" 

Our Middle Chinese notation is not to be understood as a reconstruction, however; 
rather, it is designed as a conventional, mnemonically convenient representation of the 
information found in the Middle Chinese written sources.? 

As for the Jingdian shiwén, it is not a dictionary but a running commentary on four- 
teen important classical texts that gives notes on the pronunciations of words in context 
(and often other information as well). For example, in the Zuó zhuàn (Z= B) (first 
year of Duke Yin SL. we find the following sentence: 


(80 BAZ, MORAN T 9e 
Hui gong zhi ji nian, bài Song sht yú Huáng.* 
“In the last year of Duke Hui, he defeated the Song troops at Huang.” 


Ami 


Concerning this passage, the Jingdidn shiwén says: 


(9) WA. Do. th th. SI 
Bài Song, bi mai fan, bài ta yé. Hou fang ci. 
[In the phrase] Dr X ‘defeat Sóng [troops], [Hy is read] ik Jx. [MC 
p(jit) * (m)aejH — paejH]; it means 'to defeat another'; [examples] 
below are like this (JDSW 222). 


The reason for the annotation is that according to the Middle Chinese sources, the 
character Dr bài has two readings: MC paejH when it means ‘to defeat’ (transitive) and 
MC baejH when it means ‘to suffer defeat’ (intransitive). The comment tells the reader 
that in this passage in the Zuó zhuan, W bài is to be read as MC paejH, because it is used 


TABLE 2.1 f& dé, Z duo, and 74 dé in Middle Chinese, selected dialects, and loanwords from 
Chinese 


të £ m 
Middle Chinese tok ta tok 
Mandarin [tx35] [tuo55] [tx35] 
Cantonese [tek5] [to55] [tek] 
Süzhou [ty?4] [t04] [ty?4] 
Sino-Korean tok [tak] ta [ta] tuk [tuk] 
Sino-Japanese toku ta toku 


Sino-Vietnamese duc [diuk D1] da [da A1] ddc [dak D1] 
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transitively, meaning ‘to defeat another’. The phrase “Z Dir jl; hou fang cr” ‘[examples] 
below are like this’ tells the reader that the same principle applies in subsequent occur- 
rences of Du bai, and that not every case will be explicitly annotated. 

We do not assume that these Middle Chinese sources faithfully represent the lan- 
guage of any single time and place; indeed it is obvious from their content that they do 
not. The preface of the Qiéyün clearly indicates that its system is a kind of compromise 
between at least two varieties of pronunciation (see Zhou Zümó 1966, 1968). Both the 
Qiéyün and the Jingdian shiwén were probably intended to define a correct method of 
reciting classical texts aloud—a reading tradition that may have been artificial in many 
respects and built on interpretations of the classical texts that cannot have been perfect. 
Whether literary scholars attempted to follow these pronunciations in actual conversa- 
tion is difficult to say; certainly they must have used at least some colloquial words 
to which the dictionary standards did not apply. This is why we refrain from provid- 
ing a phonetic reconstruction for Middle Chinese and use a conventional transcription 
instead. Without a great deal more historical research on modern spoken dialects, these 
books alone cannot give us an accurate picture of the spoken Chinese of the Middle 
Chinese period. 

But this does not disqualify the written sources as evidence for Old Chinese: in fact, 
the diversity observed within these sources helps us understand what the dialect situa- 
tion was in the period before they were written." 


2.1.2 OUR NOTATION FOR MIDDLE CHINESE 


The Middle Chinese sources define an abstract space of possible syllables, and it is 
usually easy to determine from the written sources where a particular form belongs in 
this space. A Chinese syllable is traditionally analyzed as consisting of three parts: an 


initial (shéngmi "E hj), a final (yànmü ii BF), and a tone (shéngdido X jj); the 


phonological space can therefore be thought of as three dimensional. We will use the 
traditional terminology of initial, final, and tone in describing Middle Chinese; but 
note that the final, as traditionally defined, is not the same thing as the rhyme: the 
final includes some elements before the main vowel, which in a different analysis 
would be considered part of the syllable onset. 

Even if it is problematic to decide exactly how this syllable space might correspond 
to the pronunciation of any particular spoken variety of Middle Chinese, in most cases 
we can be confident that the distinctions it includes are not artificial and existed in some 
variety of Chinese at some time; they are therefore relevant to the reconstruction of Old 
Chinese. Our Middle Chinese notation is intended to represent the position of each syl- 
lable within that abstract space. 

Generally, our Middle Chinese transcription follows these principles: 


1. For simplicity and convenience, and as a reminder that it is not intended as a 
phonetic reconstruction, our transcription uses standard ASCII characters only; 
in this book they are in italic type. 
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2. When the pronunciation of an element of the Middle Chinese system is more or less 
unproblematic, its transcription is chosen accordingly. For example, the words 
whose MC transcription begins with ¢ probably really did begin with [t] in most 
varieties of Chinese in the Middle Chinese period; those ending in -p, -t, -k, -m, -n, 
-ng probably really did end in [p], [t], [k], [m], [n], and [n]; and so forth. 

3. In cases where pronunciations are unclear, are difficult to represent in ASCII 
symbols, or may have differed from dialect to dialect, we use conventional 
symbols chosen for their mnemonic value. For example, we write H guó 
‘country’ as MC kwok. Now in most varieties of Middle Chinese the word 
probably really did begin and end with [k], and the -w- is probably realistic 
for most dialects as well. In proposed reconstructions of Middle Chinese, the 
word is usually reconstructed something like [kwok] or [kwAk]. But we have 
no convenient ASCII equivalent for [9] or [A]; besides, how do we know that 
the vowel was unrounded—and which dialect would we be talking about 
anyway? Although the notation kwok may not exactly match any Middle 
Chinese dialect, it does have the virtue that it uses easily recognizable 
symbols and is easy to connect mnemonically with other known forms of 
this etymon, as shown in Table 2.2. 

4. As far as possible, our notation is designed so as to make it easy to identify what 
seem to be natural classes in the Qiéyün system. For example, one such natural 
class is the so-called division-II (érdéng — 4) finals. Although this name 
originates with the Late Middle Chinese rhyme tables, the division-II finals are 
easy to define using distributional criteria based on the Qiéyun itself, without 
reference to the rhyme tables: they are the finals in the Qiéyün system that occur 
with “retroflex” initials such as tr- and tsr- but not with “palatal” initials such 
as tsy- and ny-.š In our notation, all division-II syllables are recognizable from 
the fact that they are written with either -ae- or -ea- as main vowel, with no 
preceding -j- or -y-. Some varieties of Chinese around 601 cE probably really 
did have two contrasting vowels here, which are sometimes reconstructed as [æ] 
and [e], but there were probably other varieties that did not distinguish them. 
Our -ae- is mnemonic for [æ], and -ea- is easy to relate to both -ae- and [e]. 


TABLE 2.2 Forms of the etymon |] guó < MC kwok ‘country’ 


u 


j| guó ‘country’ 


Middle Chinese kwok 
Mandarin [kuo35] 
Cantonese [kwok?3] 
Shanghai [ko?5] 
Xiàmén [kok? | 
Sino-Korean kuk [kuk] 
Sino-Japanese koku 


Sino-Vietnamese quóc [kwak D1] 
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Incidentally, this is an example of the kind of information about dialect diversity 
that the Qiéyun system gives us. The finals written -aen and -ean in our system cor- 
respond to the two adjacent Qièyùn rhymes JH] Shan (MC sraen) and ||; Shan (MC 
srean). By establishing these as separate rhymes, the Qiéyun suggests that some 
dialects distinguished them—which is probably true, judging from contemporary 
rhyming practice. That the distinction was a real one is also supported by the fact 
that it corresponds to distinctions that are independently inferable from Old Chinese 
rhymes and from the phonetic elements of the script. But when adjacent rhymes in 
the Qiéyün begin with the same initial consonant (as these do, both beginning with 
sr-), this probably indicates that some dialects did not distinguish them. Examples 


of such adjacent rhymes that had probably merged in some dialects are R Dong 
(MC tuwng) ~ & Dong (MC towng), x Zhi (MC tsye) ~ }I§ Zhi (MC tsyij) ~ Z Zhi 
(MC tsyi), IW Shan (MC sraen) ~ {|| Shan (MC srean), 4lj Xian (MC sjen) ~ 4 Xian 
(MC sen). 


2.1.2.1 The Middle Chinese tones 


The ‘four tones’ (si sheng DU t) of Middle Chinese are ping ^V, shang E, qù Æ, and 
ru X. In our notation they are marked as follows; the English glosses have become 


conventional translations for the names of the tones: 


(10) ` ping < bjaeng ‘level’ no mark 
-E shang < dzyangX ‘rising’ marked by final -X 
Æ qu < khjoH ‘departing’ marked by final H 
A rü < nyip ‘entering’ marked by final -p, -t, or -k 


The names of the tones were evidently chosen to be both descriptive of the tones 
they denote and examples of them; thus ^. ping < bjaeng itself is a píngsheng word, 
_E shang ~ shang < dzyangX is a shángsheng word, and so forth. To preserve this ico- 
nicity in modern pronunciation, when “_}” is used as the name of the Middle Chinese 
tone, it is conventionally given the pronunciation shdng (rather than shang, the regular 
modern Mandarin reflex of MC dzyangX), because most shangshéng words have tone 3 
in Mandarin. (However, shángsheng words that had voiced obstruent initials in Middle 
Chinese, including E dzyangX itself, regularly have Mandarin tone 4.) The rüsheng 
category includes all and only those words that ended in -p, -t, or -k; these codas have 
been lost in Mandarin but are preserved in some southern dialects, such as Cantonese. 

Note that the four tones of Middle Chinese do not correspond in a simple way to 
the four tones of modern Mandarin: Middle Chinese píngsheng words regularly have 
Mandarin tone 1 or tone 2; shangshéng words have tone 3 or tone 4; qushéng words 
have tone 4; and rushéng words may have tone 1, 2, 3, or 4 in a pattern that is rather 
irregular in standard Mandarin. 


2.1.2.2 The Middle Chinese initials 


The initial consonants of Middle Chinese, as they are transcribed in our notation, are 
listed in Table 2.3, together with their Chinese names according to one widely used 
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system, that of Ding Shengshü and Li Rong (1981); the Chinese name of each initial is 
a word that had that initial in Middle Chinese. The capitalized notations in the second 
column are cover symbols for the sets of initials listed to their right. We call initials 
of the types P- and K- “grave initials"; the others are “acute initials." The numbers in 
square brackets in Table 2.3 refer to notes after the table. (A more detailed discussion of 
the Middle Chinese initial consonants, and other variants of the traditional terminology, 
may be found in Baxter 1992:45-61.) 

Lists of Middle Chinese initials also frequently include JẸ Fei, fr Fü, ZS Féng, and 
fd, Wei, but these are simply the labiodental counterparts of p- (#1 Bang), ph- (CS Pang), 
b- (if Bing), and m- (HA Ming), respectively. Although the four names for labiodental 
initials are frequently used with reference to Middle Chinese, to use them for initial 
consonants of the Qiéyün system is anachronistic: the labiodentals had not yet devel- 
oped in the Early Middle Chinese of the Qièyùn system, so we do not distinguish them 
in our notation. 


TABLE 2.3 The initial consonants of Middle Chinese 


p- ph- b- m- 
' |>| X B it | W 
t- th- d- n- l- 
2 T- Ai ME es ja 
n pa AE | jk |% 
tr- trh- dr- nr- [1] 
3 Tr- p S I 
i ^n (tit i 16 
ts- tsh- dz- s- Z- 
4 T- JE yd p ` 
g ii iH fit ù| mm 
tsr- tsrh- dzr- sr- 
3 Tsr- Dë s mo -[2 
i dt S) Ed 4 CH 
tsy- tsyh- dzy- [3] ny- sy- zy- y- [4] 
6 Tsy- Sus sun Së S 
ol ES B iui H # | Mh VA 
7 
"EE dE m h- hj- [6] 
pa PS E = 
Notes on Table 2.3: 


[1] Y. R. Chao (1941) pointed out that n- and nr- are in complementary distribution 
and proposed that they need not be distinguished; accordingly, sometimes the name jJé 
Ni is used for both our n- and our nr-. However, the distinction is usually maintained in 
fănqiè spellings, and we retain it in our notation. 


[2] The initials dzr- and zr- were not distinguished in the Gudngyün, and hence zr- 
has no traditional name. However, the Wang Rénxu Qiéyun does have a distinct initial 
zr-, and we make the distinction in our notation. 

[3] Nowadays, the more common pronunciation of the character ## is probably chán 
(meaning ‘meditation; Chan or Zen Buddhism’), but as the name of this initial, Ding and 
Li (1981) give the other pronunciation shan (meaning ‘abdicate’). 
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[4] Before the analysis of fanqié spellings showed them to be distinct initials, MC y- 
(LJ, Yi) and hj- (z< Yun) were treated as a single initial with the traditional name Ify Yu. 
Since in the rhyme tables y- (LJ, Yi) is always placed in division IV (sidéng UU 55) and 
hj- (z< Yun) in division III (sandéng = 55), a common alternative terminology refers 
to y- (VÀ Yi) as “Ify PU Yu si" and to hj- (z< Yun) as "lët = Yu san"; we will sometimes 
use these terms also. 

[5] According to current dictionaries, the character ZZ is pronounced xi in Mandarin, 
not the “qT” that might be expected from its Middle Chinese reading khej; some diction- 
aries do include qi as an older reading. 


[6] The traditional initials |H Xia and z Yun are in complementary dis- 
tribution, which is why they are both written with A- in our notation, but the 
traditional terminology distinguishes them. In context, they can always be dis- 
tinguished in our notation as well: all cases of h- before a division-III final rep- 
resent z< Yun (including those written with -i- rather than -j-, e.g., D yùn 


< hwinX ‘fall down’). All cases of h- before other finals represent [t Xia. In lists and 


tables such as this one, we distinguish them by writing A- for |F Xia and hj- for zi 


Yun, even though an h- representing z; Yun is not always followed by -j- in spelling. 


2.1.2.3 The Middle Chinese finals 


The most convenient way to present the finals of Middle Chinese is by their distribu- 
tional classes: in traditional terminology, these are (1) division-I finals, (2) division-II 
finals, (3) division-IV finals, and (4) division-III finals. (Actually, in the Early Middle 
Chinese of the Qiéyun, the division-I finals and the division-IV finals occur with exactly 
the same set of initials and are a single distributional class, but it is conventional to 
treat them as separate categories because of how they are represented in the rhyme 
tables.) Words with division-I, division-II, and division-IV finals together constitute the 
class of syllables that we call “type A” (following Pulleyblank 1977-1978); words with 
division-III finals belong to “type B.” In our Old Chinese reconstruction, the type A syl- 
lables are reconstructed with pharyngealized onsets, as opposed to type B syllables, 
which have no pharyngealization (see section 3.1.1). 

In our Middle Chinese notation, the letters or digraphs a, e, i, 0, u, ae, ea, and “+” 


66599 
t 


(plus sign, mnemonic for barred-i “”) are treated as main vowels. The main relevant 
traditional classes of syllables, and the ways to identify them from our notation, are 
given in Table 2.4. 

Since the Tsy- initials can only occur with division-III finals, for conciseness we 
adopt the spelling convention that a prevocalic -j- in the final is omitted after 7sy-; thus 
ia zhang has the Middle Chinese initial tsy- and the final -jang, but we write it as tsyang 
rather than “tsyjang,” since the -j- is redundant in this context. 

The division-I finals of Middle Chinese are listed in Table 2.5, along with the names 
of the Gudngytin rhymes in which they occur.'? As with the other tables below, num- 
bers in square brackets refer to notes below the table. In many cases several finals are 


included in the same rhyme: e.g., the zi Dong rhyme includes words with the finals 
-uwng and -juwng. Note that rushéng finals—those with final voiceless stops—are asso- 
ciated with the corresponding finals having nasals at the same place of articulation; thus 
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TABLE 2.4 Types of Middle Chinese syllables 


Division | traditional term | Middle Chinese notation and examples 
I yidéng contains -a-, -o-, or -u- but no -e- and no preceding -j-: 
— SE 4] gang < MC kang, À bën < MC pwonX, Ui dong < MC tuwng. 
H érdéng contains -ae- or -ea- but no preceding -j-: 
mE: fH] jian < MC kean, [| bai < MC baek, šE zhà < MC tsraeH. 
contains -i-, a -j- to the left of the vowel (including “+”), or both; or 
I sandéng has an initial spelled with -y-: 
EX FL zhén < MC tsyin, E chang < MC drjang, UN bing < MC pjaengX, 
£f gui < MC Ajw+jH, SC zhang < MC tsyang. 
IV sidéng contains -e- (but not -a-), with no preceding -j- or -y-: 
DE K tian < MC then, £ gui < MC kwej, DI bi < MC pejH. 
“In contexts where there is a chóngniu J: 4]] distinction (explained in section 5.2.1 and in Baxter 1992:75—81), division- 
II chóngniü syllables have either the vowel -i,- or a -j- to the left of some other vowel, but not both: Z yi < MC ‘it, ‘ij 
gui < MC kwij, IB! bei < MC pje, Jj miào < MC mjewH are all division-III chóngniü syllables. Division-IV chóngniü 
syllables have both prevocalic -j- and -i- (possibly with an intervening -w-): — yi < MC ‘jit, & ji < MC KjwijH, At bei < 


MC pijie, Wb miào < MC mjiewH are all division-IV chóngniü syllables. 


-uwng, -uwngX, -uwngH, and -uwk are treated as a set, as if -uwk were -uwng in a fourth 
tone. Another analysis would be to say that Middle Chinese had only three tones but that 
stop-final syllables had no tonal distinctions. 


TABLE 2.5 Division-I finals of Middle Chinese and their Gudngyun rhymes 


-X -H -p, -t, -k 
-uwng XR tuwng TÉ tuwngX i& suwngH -uwk E 'uwk 
-owng [1] X towng — X sowngH -owk iK 'owk 
-u Ji mu iE muX Xt muH 
-aj, -waj [2] d& thajH 
-woj JK xwoj H xwojX [Ex dwojH 
-oj IS xoj TEE xojX TC dojH 
-won zl hwon H hwonX Jl hwonH -wot 1 mwot 
-on [3] JB hon 1R honX IR honH -ot — 

-an [4] X han Fi hanX #9 hanH -at [4] 5 hat 
-wan [4] TH hwan 4k hwanX P hwanH -wat [4] X mat 
-aw Ze haw i hawX 5 hawH 

-a [4] WX ka 27 kaX D kaH 

-wa [4] X kwa ID kwaX j8 kwaH 

-ang, -wang HE dang i5 dangX ^ti dangH -ak, -wak | $$ dak 
-ong, -wong X% tong ZC tongX i$ tongH -ok, wok | (#4 tok 
-uw B huw IO huwX in: huwH 

-om Hi dom Jet komX HI khomH -op £ hop 
-am Zb dam HY kamX H khamH. -ap A hap 


Notes on Table 2.5: 


[1] There is no separate shángsheng rhyme corresponding to & Dong; a few words 


with the final -owngX are included, with special annotations, in the J|; Zhóng rhyme 
(which otherwise includes only words with -jowngX); evidently, words with the final 
-owngX were considered too few to justify a separate rhyme. 
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[2] A few rhymes with the coda -j occur only in qüsheng; this is explained in section 
5.5.2. 

[3] Although -won and -on are separate rhymes in the other tones, there is no separate 
rhyme for -ot; the few words in -ot are included in the 7% mò rhyme with words in -wot. 

[4] The Qiéyün does not have separate rhymes for -an vs. -wan, -at vs. -wat, 
or -a vs. -wa, but the Gudngyun separates them, as in the table. After labial initials, there 
is no contrast between -an, -at, -a on the one hand and -wan, -wat, -wa on the other, 


and the Qieyün's fanqie spellings usually imply the former: e.g., 7k mo < mat ‘end of 
a branch’ is spelled in the Wang Rénxü Qiéyün manuscript as “Se Ñ) yz," i.e., m(ak) + 
(k)at = mat. But the Gudngyun usually treats labial-initial syllables with these finals as 
if they had -w- and puts them in the rhymes with -wan, -wat, -wa. Our notation follows 


the Qiéyün rather than the Gudngyun on this; thus we write zx mò as MC mat—even 


though the Gudngyun uses 7x mo < mat as the name of the rhyme containing words with 


-wat, as if it were “mwat.” 


The division-II finals and their Guángyün rhymes are listed in Table 2.6. Note that 
they all have vowels written as -ae- or -ea-, with no preceding -- (or -y-). 
The division-IV finals and their Gudngyun rhymes are listed in Table 2.7. 


TABLE 2.6 Division-II finals of Middle Chinese and their Gudngyun rhymes 


-X -H -p, -t, -k 
-aewng 1L kaewng i kaewngX 4& kaewngH -aewk it kaewk 
-ea, -wea {£ kea i heaX +h kweaH 
-eaj, weaj BE keaj EZ heajX T€ kweajH 
-aej, -waej Jt kwaejH 
-aen, -waen sraen IE sraenX ËR kaenH -aet, -waet | ER haet 
-ean, -wean srean Æ sreanX 35] keanH. -eat, -weat | E heat 
-aew ; haew 15 khaewX 3% haewH 
-ae, -wae lk mae By maeX 15 maeH 
-aeng, -waeng Bi kaeng HE kaengX i. GaengH -aek, -waek | A maek 
-eang, -weang JF keang Hk keangX ft tsreangH -eak, -weak | 2 meak 
-eam X heam Ht heamX I heamH -eap i& heap 
-aem ër haem J] haemX ZE: haemH -aep 3t haep 
TABLE 2.7 Division-IV finals of Middle Chinese and their Guángyün rhymes 

-X -H -p, -t, -k 
-ej, -wej RR dzej ge dzejX ye dzejH 
-en, -wen Jb sen Be senX ag senH -et, -wet Jy set 
-ew 5l sew TE sewX liit sewH 
-eng, -weng Ti tsheng jl hwengX 1% kengH -ek, -wek $5 sek 
-em YR them Zs themX Ms themH -ep hh en 
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For the division-III rhymes we give two tables: Table 2.8 presents finals with vocalic 
(or zero) codas; Table 2.9 presents finals with nasal or stop codas. In our Middle Chinese 
notation, the division-III finals are those that are spelled with -i- as the main vowel, or 
with -j- or -y- to the left of the main vowel, or both. Some finals are spelled with both 
-j- before the vowel and -i- as all or part of the main vowel (possibly with an intervening 


-w-). This notation is used to distinguish the so-called chóngniü Œ ZI] *repeated-initial 


finals, which call for special comment. 

An example of a rhyme with chóngniü finals is the % Zhi rhyme, in which there 
are two homonym groups for syllables with MC initial p-: one with the head word 4%! 
bei < MC pje ‘pillar’ and one with the head word Hi bei < MC pjie ‘low, humble’. The 
term chóngniü ‘repeated initial’ refers to the fact that rhymes like this include more 
than one syllable with the same initial consonant—1in this case, p-. The phonetic nature 
of the contrast between these syllables has long been debated, but in the rhyme tables, 


I bei < pje is placed in division III, and Di bei < pjie in division IV. In our notation, 
the division-IV chóngniü finals are those like -jie that are spelled with both prevocalic 
-j- and -i-; division-III chóngniü finals like -je have either provocalic -j- or -i- but not 
both. The distinction is limited to syllables with grave initials, that is, types P- and K-. 


(For a more detailed discussion of the chóngniü distinctions see Baxter 1992:75—81.) 
E 


The grave-initial syllables in the rhymes H You and 5 Qing are also placed in 


division-IV in the rhyme tables, and we write the finals of these syllables as -jiw 
and -j(w)ieng, respectively; these can be considered division-IV chóngniü syllables 
in a broad sense, even though there are no contrasting division-III syllables in the 
same rhyme. 


TABLE 2.8 Division-III finals of Middle Chinese and their 
Gudngyun rhymes (vocalic codas) 


-X -H 

-je, -jwe, -jie, -jwie X tsye AK tsyeX E tsyeH 
-ij, -Wij, Jij, wij H tsyij D tsyijX JE tsyijH 
-i Z tsyi E fsyiX ids tsyiH 
jj Jwtj mi mu _ K mj+jH 
Jo füngo ` šË#ngjoX fil ngjoH 
-ju H ngju fe ngjuX 15 ngjuH 
-jew, -jiew Pfsew ` A sjewX E sjewH 
-ja [1] WA ka B kaX D kaH 
-jwa [1] X kwa R kwaX 38 kwaH 
-jae lk mae H5 maeX 15 maeH 
-juw Jè bim 4 hjuwX 41 hjuwH 
-jiw EN jiw W) jiwX ZJ 'jiwH 


Note on Table 2.8: 


[1] There are only a few marginal words with the finals -ja and -jwa; they are of late 
origin and cannot be reconstructed for Old Chinese. 
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TABLE 2.9 Division-III finals of Middle Chinese and their Gudngyün rhymes (nasal and 
stop codas) 


-X -H -p, -t, -k 

-juwng 5K tuwng TÉ tuwngX j&suwngH | -juwk JÆ 'uwk 
-jowng $i tsyong JE tsyongX HI yowngH | -jowk Ji tsyowk 

-—— EI tsyin s a» v Lud s "E tsyit 
-in, -win, -jin [1] SÉ tsrin I tsyinX VG tsyinH -it, -wit-, -jit M tsrit 
-win, -jwin [1] ae tsywin TE tsywinX. Tj tsywinH | -wit, -jwit thi zywit 
-jun X mjun IU) mjunX D mjunH. -jut Wy mjut 
-j+n JK xj+n [3 j+nX Jk xj+nH -j+t iex 
-jon, -jwon JU ngjwon Dr ngjwonX lii ngjwonH | -jot, -jwot J] ngjwot 
jen, -jwen, , e Q; P jet, -jwet, 2E ot 
Zion. sien fili sjen 48 sjenX 2 sjenH “let wie BY sjet 
-jang, -jwang Ë; yang ZS yangX ik yangH -jak, -jwak Be yak 
-jaeng, -jwaeng Bikaeng Tli kaengX (th jaengH -jaek lf maek 
-jeng, -jieng, Ser e get, Set -jek, -jiek, m 
Ger in tshjeng BK dzjengX 3 kjiengH wiek Ey sjek 
-ing, -wing ZR tsying Pk tsyingX ae tsyingH | -ik, -wik DI tsyik 
-im, -jim Et tshim 12 tshimX ib tshimH -ip, -jip AH tship 
-jem, -jiem ER yem ER yemX DS yemH -jep, -jiep BE yep 
-jaem Ex ngjaem lit ngjaemX DÉI ngjaemH | -jaep 3€ ngjaep 
-jom ^L bjom 7 bjomX "E biomH -jop = bjop 


Note on Table 2.9: 


[1] The Qi&yün has a single rhyme  Zhén that the Guángyün split into two rhymes, 
Zhen and Z Zhün. The general pattern in the Gudngyün is that words with -in and 


Ex 


E 


grave-initial words with the division-III chóngniü final -win are included in £i Zhén, 
while acute-initial words in -win and division-IV chóngniü words in -jwin are placed 


in 7 Zhün. 
The Middle Chinese notation presented above is a slightly modified version of the 


notation introduced in Baxter (1992:27—85). The differences between that notation and 
the present one are exactly these: 


1. We replace the initial glottal stop ?- of Baxter (1992) with an apostrophe 
- (APOSTROPHE, Unicode U+0027); this represents the initial consonant 
traditionally called 3 Ying. 

2. The Middle Chinese finals written in Baxter (1992) as "e" and "-we?" (in the 
{E Jia rhyme of the Gudngyün) are replaced by -ea and -wea, respectively; 
otherwise, “P” (barred-i) is replaced by “+” (PLUS SIGN, U+002B), “æ” is 
replaced by ae, and “e” is replaced by ea. 


2.2 Old Chinese rhyme evidence 


Many pre-Qín texts contain rhymed passages, but the primary corpus traditionally used 
in Old Chinese reconstruction is the Shijing ($4) , the earliest collection of Chinese 
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poetry, almost all of which employs rhyme. One of the requirements for an adequate 
reconstruction of Old Chinese is that it should account for which words rhyme with 
each other in the Shijing and—equally importantly—which words do not rhyme with 
each other. 

Like other early canonical Chinese texts, the Shijing is generally read from a text 
that uses some version of the script that has been standard for about two millennia. 
Even though many of the words long ago fell out of use in speech, dictionaries give 
modern pronunciations for every character, and these are the pronunciations used in 
recitation. When reading aloud, it is easy to notice that the original rhyme words do 
not always rhyme anymore. Consider Ode 8, reproduced below as read with mod- 
ern pronunciation; rhyme words are in small capitals and are transcribed in Middle 


Chinese on the right. 


(11) Ode 8: Guo feng: Zhou nan: Fúy [J| Jl © JA) Ej. * AE Ej rhyme words 


1 RRA. HMAK cüicáifüyn bó yan cXrzhi — 3 cái « MC tshojX 
KR AE = cáicái fayi, bó yan YOu zht fJ you < MC AjuwX 

2 KRE cáicái fúyï, bó yan DUG zh? dud < MC twat 
KR AE cáicái firyi, bó yan LUO zhi f$ luo < MC lwat 

3 RREZE căicăi fay, bó yan mi cht jié < MC ket 
KR AE cáicái fúyï, bó yan xi& cht fifi xié < MC het 

1 Colorful is the plantain, we GATHER it K cài < MC tshojX 
Colorful is the plantain, we HOLD it A you < MC hjuwX 

2 Colorful is the plantain, we PICK it Ji duo < MC twat 
Colorful is the plantain, we PLUCK it Tf luo < MC lwat 

3 Colorful is the plantain, we HOLD IT IN OUR SKIRTS $5 jié < MC ket 


Colorful is the plantain, WE TUCK IT UP IN OUR SKIRTS #W xié < MC het 


From the structure of the poem, it is easy to identify the rhyme words: they are the 
only words that change from one stanza to the next. Stanzas 2 and 3 still rhyme in both 
Middle and modern Chinese, but in the first stanza, 5€ cái < MC tshojX and £j yóu < 
MC juwX are not a good rhyme in either Middle or modern Chinese. This rhyme is by 
no means exceptional, though, and it follows a regular pattern; there are many parallel 
examples. An adequate reconstruction of Old Chinese must be able to account for such 


rhymes. 

When interpreting rhymes or other poetic devices as evidence about pronuncia- 
tion, one must not be too naive: literature is subject to its own conventions and cannot 
always be assumed to reflect spoken language in a simple way. The intended audience 
for works of literature frequently does not coincide with the population speaking any 
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single dialect, and compromises of one kind or another are to be expected (see Baxter 
1992:87—97 for further discussion). But Old Chinese rhyming shows no signs of the 
elaborate and often artificial conventions that came to be associated with Chinese 
poetry in the Tang Ji dynasty (618—907) and later, when rhyming standards were 
strictly defined in reference books and observed regardless of the poet's own dialect 


background. We have no evidence of rhyme books or other prescriptive literature 


about poetry from the Old Chinese period. Of course, at any period, newly composed 
poetry may be influenced by existing poetry: even in pre-Qín times, for example, 
poets might sometimes have imitated rhymes in well-known poetry, even if they did 
not reflect their own pronunciation. But on the whole, it is safe to assume that Old 
Chinese rhymes were largely based on the phonology of actual speech. 

As mentioned in section 1.1.1, the foundations for analyzing Old Chinese rhyming 
were laid by Chinese scholars of the Qing dynasty; the culmination of this research was 
the work of Wang Niànsün £ & f£ (1744-1832) and Jiang Yóugào 71. 4 #5 (?-1851). 
Their practice, still widely followed today, was to identify groups of words that rhymed 
in Old Chinese (yùnbù BH 242), defining them in terms of the rhymes of the Guángyün, 


and using the names of Gudngyun rhymes as labels for these groups. 

Several versions of the traditional rhyme categories are in use today. Probably 
the most influential version is that given in Wang Lis (1999) textbook Gudài 
Hànyù Ci [X E38) (Ancient Chinese). This version is summarized in Table 2.10. 
Wáng Li did reconstruct phonetic values for each rhyme group, although the group 


names are most frequently used without them; his rhyme reconstructions are included 
in the table (in quotation marks, so as not to be confused with our reconstructions). As 
is traditional, the rhymes are arranged into three categories: yinshéng | 1%, those with 


no coda or a vocalic coda; rüsheng À 1, those with voiceless stop codas *-k, *-t, or 
*-p; and yángsheng [58 


(FF jiá, £ yi, and bing, or A, B, and C) is based on the position of articulation of the 


, those with nasal codas. The division into three categories 


coda, if any: in Wáng Li's reconstruction, the A category have zero or velar codas, the B 
category have *-i or dental codas, and the C category have labial codas. 

Wang Li's system of rhyme categories is very little changed from that of the Qing 
scholars. The major revision is one proposed by Wang Li himself ([1937] 1958): to 
divide the traditional HS Zhi group into a E Zhi group (number 18 in Table 2.10), recon- 
structed with a front vowel, and a fW Wei group (number 21 in Table 2.10), recon- 
structed with a non-front vowel (Wang Li's **-ei" and ***-o1," respectively). 

The Qing scholars' analysis is justly considered a major intellectual achievement, 
and it is often assumed that the task of identifying Old Chinese rhyme categories is now 
complete. Proposed reconstruction systems (such as that of Fang-kuei Li 1971 and the 
proposals of Pulleyblank 1977—1978) are usually not based on the early rhymes them- 
selves but rather on the traditional analysis of them. This tendency is reinforced by the 
fact that the traditional analysis seems to work well in the sense that when reading early 
poetry, one rarely encounters rhymes that are inconsistent with it. 

But while the traditional analysis is generally consistent with the rhymes that occur, 
it does not adequately explain why certain rhymes do not occur. It is easy to notice 
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cases where words rhymed in Old Chinese but do not rhyme now, as with Ode 8, quoted 
above; they are obvious when the Shijing is read aloud. But it is harder to identify cases 
where words that do rhyme now did not rhyme in Old Chinese: to do this, one has to 
check the whole corpus to verify that certain types of rhymes are absent. 

Cases where words no longer rhyme result from splits in Old Chinese rhymes, as 
when 3 cái < MC tshojX and £j yóu < MC hjuwX, which rhyme in Old Chinese in 
Ode 8.1, went into different rhymes in Middle Chinese. Cases where words rhyme now 


but did not rhyme then result from mergers of Old Chinese rhymes. Since the splits are 
more easily noticed than the mergers, scholars who investigated Old Chinese rhyming 
initially had the impression that Old Chinese made far fewer rhyme distinctions than 
later varieties of Chinese. Over time, their analysis gradually became more fine-grained, 
but recent research makes it clear that it was not fine-grained enough. 

For example, the early Qing scholar Gü Yánwü Jii % xt (1613-1682) identified 
only ten rhyme groups for Old Chinese—compared with thirty in Wáng Li's list. As 
mentioned above, the Qing scholars used the rhymes of the Gudngyun as the units 
of their analysis. Gu Yánwü's third rhyme group includes words from the Gudngyun 
rhymes ff, Yú (MC -jo), ES Yú (MC -ju), and £x Hou (MC -uw), among others. He 
was presumably influenced by the fact that there are Shijing rhymes between the 
Guángyün's fh Yú and J Y à rhymes, and also between the J£ Yú and fx: Hou rhymes, 
which may have given the impression that these three Gudngyun rhymes all rhymed 
together in Old Chinese. 

It was apparently Jiang Yóng 71. zk (1681-1762) and Duan Yücái Ft + #K (1735— 
1815) who noticed that those words of the Gudngyün's ES Yú rhyme (MC -ju) that 
rhyme in Old Chinese with the Gudngytin’s fii Yu rhyme (MC -jo) are a separate group 


from those that rhyme with the Gudngyun’s {x Hou rhyme (MC -uw); moreover, words 
from the Guángyün's £4, Yu and fx Hóu rhymes do not rhyme with each other. So they 


separated Gü Yánwü's third rhyme group into a ff, Yu rhyme group (our *-a, number 
12 in Table 2.10) and a fx: Hóu rhyme group (our *-o, number 9 in Table 2.10). Gà 
Yánwü had been confused by the fact that there had been a partial merger of the Old 
Chinese ff, Yú rhyme group (*-a) and the x: Hou rhyme group (*-0), words from both 
groups winding up in the Gudngyün's ES Yú rhyme (MC -ju)."! 

In fact, Old Chinese rhyme distinctions that were later lost through mergers are 
extremely difficult to detect inductively, just by going through the Shījīng text, unless 
one begins with some hypotheses about where the distinctions might be. Suppose we 
have a group of just fifteen rhyme words, and we want to check whether it should be 
divided into two groups, but we have no idea which words were in which original group. 
There are 16,368 ways to divide a group of fifteen rhyme words into two rhyme groups, 
so checking all the possible solutions one by one would be a huge task."? As a practi- 
cal matter, we will make progress with the problem only if we start with some specific 
hypothesis about how rhyme groups should be divided. In the case of Gü Yánwü's 
rhyme group 3, the fact that the Gudngyün distinguished ft, Yu (MC -jo) from fx: Hou 
(MC -uw) probably suggested to Jiang Yóng and Duan Yucai the hypothesis that these 
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two rhymes were distinguished in Old Chinese rhyming as well; when checked, this 
hypothesis turned out to be true. 

Recent progress beyond the traditional analysis of Old Chinese rhyming has been 
driven by hypotheses suggested not by the explicit arrangement ofthe Gudngyun itself, 
but by patterns in the distribution of phonological elements in the Middle Chinese 
system. For example, the distribution of Middle Chinese prevocalic -w- suggested to 
Jaxontov (1960b) that some cases of MC -w- came from Old Chinese labialized ini- 
tials like *k"-, but that other cases had to come from the diphthongization of original 


rounded vowels: e.g., Hi] tuán ‘round; plenty’ < MC dwan < OC *-on, contrasting with 
syllables like J tan ‘altar’ < MC dan < OC *-an. We call this the “rounded-vowel 
hypothesis.” Both HI tuán and Jš tán are included in the traditional 75 Yuan rhyme 


group of Old Chinese (number 26 in Table 2.10), but the rounded-vowel hypothesis 
says that they must have had different main vowels, and thus predicts that they should 
not rhyme with each other in Old Chinese. A careful analysis of the rhyme evidence 
shows that this prediction is correct (Baxter 1992:370—389).'? Similar distributional 
arguments led to the “front-vowel hypothesis,” which predicts the existence of still 
more rhyme distinctions that were overlooked in the traditional analysis; these predic- 
tions are also supported by the rhyme data. (Both hypotheses are discussed in more 
detail in section 5.2.1.) 

Let us recapitulate. In using rhyme evidence to reconstruct Old Chinese, discov- 
ering which rhymes do not occur is as important as discovering which rhymes do 
occur. Discovering which rhymes do occur is easy; they are in the corpus for us to 
see. But discovering which rhymes do not occur is a more subtle matter. It is dif- 
ficult to discover such distinctions inductively just by looking through the corpus; 
we have to be guided by some kind of hypothesis that suggests what distinctions to 
look for. The Qing philologists relied on hypotheses suggested by the arrangement 
of the Guángyün, and discovered more and more rhyming distinctions as time went 
on; but there is no reason to assume that they discovered them all. Analyzing the 
distribution of phonological elements in Middle Chinese has suggested hypotheses 
about additional rhyme distinctions, which are confirmed by an analysis of the rhyme 
data. An adequate reconstruction of Old Chinese phonology must account for these 
distinctions also. 

A limitation in the use of rhymes as evidence is that only a minority of Old 
Chinese words are actually attested as rhymes. Rhymed passages in newly discov- 
ered documents can resolve some questions, but even if a word is attested as a rhyme, 
it may be difficult to reconstruct its pronunciation if there are too few examples. In 
part this is because the poems originate at different times and places and do not all 
reflect the same phonological system. (The fact that the traditional rhyme groups 
are insufficiently fine-grained can give the impression that Shijing rhyming is more 
uniform than it actually is.) 

Based on the use of phonetic elements in the script, and on graphic variants occur- 
ring in received texts, the Qing scholars also made contributions in understanding the 
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development of Old Chinese initial consonants: they recognized, for example, that the 
Middle Chinese 77- initials were a secondary development and were originally not dis- 
tinct from the T- initials; similarly, that n-, nr-, and ny- all had a common origin (which 
we reconstruct as *n-). In this they anticipated many of the results of the linguistic 
reconstructions of the twentieth century. 


2.3 Evidence from the Chinese script 


As just noted, rhyme evidence is available only for a minority of Old Chinese words; 
moreover, rhymes tell us nothing about syllable onsets. A potentially more compre- 
hensive source of evidence is the Chinese script, in which the vast majority of words 


zi {fH E), or with a semantic element added, in phonetic compounds (xingshéng zi 


ES 


Z it Y. or xiésheng zi Zb 8 5). For convenience, we will say that words written with 


the same phonetic element, with or without an added semantic element, have “xiéshéng 
connections." 

Since the Chinese script has remained frozen without major changes for the last 
two thousand years, sound changes in the intervening period have often disrupted 
the relations of phonetic similarity on which the original choice of phonetic ele- 
ments was based. But this very fact means that the phonetic elements preserved in 
the script can help us reconstruct earlier pronunciations. Evidence from the script 
is especially important because of the three kinds of evidence used in traditional 
approaches to reconstruction—Middle Chinese, Old Chinese rhymes, and the 
Chinese script—only two, Middle Chinese and the script, tell us anything about 
syllable onsets. 

As with rhymes, in using evidence from the script to reconstruct Old Chinese, it is 
important to take into account not only which words were written with the same pho- 
netic element, but also which words were not written with the same phonetic element. 
Traditional Chinese philologists noticed cases where initial consonants that were very 
different in later pronunciation were apparently treated as interchangeable in the early 
script. For example, Zeng Yunqian ([1927] 1972) observed that words with the Middle 
Chinese initials y- (traditional name: joo D Yu si = UL Yi) and d- (traditional name: ¿É 
Ding) are often interchanged in different versions of the same text and are often written 


with the same phonetic element. Here are some examples: 
(12) & yi € yik ‘shoot arrow with string attached’ is phonetic in 
fX dài < dojH ‘replace’ 


(13) ZË yú < yo < T is phonetic in 
ZË tú < du < ‘path’ 


(14) 5j F Yiyá < MC yek-ngae, a proper name, also appears written as 
4k F Díyá < MC dek-ngae. 
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These facts are often summarized in the saying, familiar to Chinese paleographers, 
that “Yu si gi gut Ding jy VY i Bg 4E" ([The initial] "fj JY Yù si in ancient times 
went back to [the initial] zz Ding). Similar reasoning led scholars to conclude that 
the Middle Chinese initials ny- (traditional name: H Ri), nr- OR Niáng), and n- QÈ 
Ni) all had the same origin, because the same phonetic element could be used to 


write any of them. 

Such observations gave the impression that Old Chinese had a simpler system of 
initial consonants than Middle Chinese: while traditional Chinese terminology identi- 
fies some forty Middle Chinese initials (the exact number depending on how one counts 
them), Wang Li identifies only thirty-two initial consonants for Old Chinese (1999:689— 
700); Hé Linyi gets by with only nineteen (1998:1). As with rhymes, it is easy to notice 
cases where initials that seem to be interchangeable in Old Chinese split into two or 
more different initials later. But the reverse situation, where several Old Chinese initials 
have merged into one, is not so easily noticed, and such cases have been discovered 
only gradually. 

For example, Pulleyblank (1962-1963) observed that Middle Chinese d- had two 
different Old Chinese sources that are kept quite distinct in the writing system; we now 
reconstruct them as *d*- and "lr. Here are some minimal contrasts: 


(15) — JE duó < dak < *[d]'ak ‘measure (v.)’ 
$5 duó < dak < *l'ak ‘a kind of bell’ 
(16) Le th < du < *[d]'a ‘butcher (v.)’ 

ZË tú < du Pla ‘path’ 


The phonetic elements used to write MC d- < OC *d'- are generally separate from those 
used to write MC d- < OC *I'-, and follow a different pattern: phonetics used to write 
MC d- < *d*- are also used to write MC dzy- < *d-, MC t- < *t'-, and MC tsy- < *t-, for 
example, but rarely MC y-. Phonetics used to write *I*-, on the other hand, are frequently 
used for MC y- < *l-, sy- < *]-, and th- < *F-, but rarely for MC dzy-, t-, or tsy-. Karlgren 
and most of his successors had overlooked this distinction, and it is not widely recog- 
nized by paleographers either. 

Just as there was more than one Old Chinese source for MC d- (¿E Ding), there was 


also more than one source for MC y- (Ii; PY Yu si = EL Yi), and the early script does not 
confuse them. We reconstruct both *1- and *c- (a voiced uvular stop) as sources for MC 
y-, as illustrated by the minimal pairs below: 


(17) Li yang < yang < *lan ‘bright’ 
=É yang < yang < *can ‘sheep’ 


(18) az yl < yek < *1Ak ‘interpret’ 
JF yi € yek < *a(r)Ak ‘also’ 
(19) 7), yi € yiX < *lə? ‘take, use’ 
E yi € yiX < *c(r)o? ‘cease; already? 
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MC y- < *c- can generally be distinguished from MC y- < *l- because the two have 
different xiésheng connections: y- < *c- tends to have xiésheng connections with velars 
and laryngeals, while y- < *1- has xiésheng connections with MC sy- < *]-, MC d- < *T-, 
and MC th- < *[-. 

Old Chinese *c- is one of a set of uvular stops that we reconstruct (modifying a 
proposal by Pan Wüyün 1997); details are given in section 3.1.2 (see also Sagart and 
Baxter 2009). The connections with velars result from the fact that when preceded by 
a presyllabic consonant, Old Chinese uvulars have velar reflexes in Middle Chinese: 


(20) ae ying < jaengX < *qrag? ‘shadow (n.)’ 
Ei jing < AjaengX < *C.qrag? ‘bright; image’ 


Both these words are commonly written as 5 in early texts and are presumably derived 
from the same root, though at this point we cannot specify what the preinitial consonant 
in Ei *C.qran? was. 

The uvular hypothesis also accounts for other distinctions among phonetic elements 


that have not been previously noticed. For example, T. gong < kuwng ‘work’ and 7 
gong « kuwng 'father; prince' are homonyms in Middle Chinese, and have previously 
been reconstructed as homonyms in Old Chinese as well; but in pre-Qín documents, the 
words written with T. gong and the words written with 7: gong do not overlap at all 


(see Bái Yúlán 2008:254—257), and this fact calls for some explanation. We account for 
this by reconstructing 


Q1 


_L gong < kuwng < *k*or ‘work’ 
ZS gong < kuwng < SC don ‘father; prince’. 


This reconstruction also explains why 2S gong < *C.q‘on was used as phonetic in these 
examples, each reconstructed with a uvular initial: 


(22) £t weng < 'uwngH < *q‘on-s ‘earthen jar’ 
4, ZX rong < yowng < *[G](r)on ‘contain’ 


Paleographers believe that 7S ging < *C.q‘on was the original graph for (ZË) wéng 
< 'uwngH < *q‘on-s ‘earthen jar’ (Ji Xüsheng 2010:83-84). As for 7i rong < *[e](r)on 
‘contain’, in the standard script it appears to be composed of ^" mián ‘house; build- 
ing’ and £3. gù ‘valley’; but the original phonetic element was 7x gong < *C.q*or: the 


Shuowén jiézi cites a güwén dy X; ‘ancient script’ form ZX, composed of ^" mián and Z 
gong (SWGL 32362), and forms from bronze inscriptions confirm this (GG 6.803—804); 
in the early script, the shapes /, and | | are often interchangeable. 


The example of % róng < *[c](r)og, where the original phonetic 7S gong < 
*C.q'or is not apparent from the standard character, illustrates a crucial problem with 
traditional reconstructions of Old Chinese based on the standard script. That script took 
more or less its present form during the Qin and Han dynasties (221—207 BCE and 206 
BCE-220 CE, respectively), more than a thousand years after the beginning of the Old 
Chinese period. How safe is it to use this script as a guide to Old Chinese phonology? 
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Until recently the answer has not been clear: as noted in section 1.1.2 above, the only 
available large samples of pre-Qín writing were the oracular inscriptions of the late 
Shang dynasty and bronze inscriptions. Both kinds of texts tend to be short and formu- 
laic, and the domain of their content is limited; many Old Chinese words are simply 
not attested in them. This is probably why Old Chinese reconstruction in the past has 
generally relied on the phonetic elements of the standard script, not the scripts of the 
pre-Qín period. Even though Karlgren was familiar with the scripts of the oracular and 
bronze inscriptions, he deliberately excluded from his Grammata serica recensa (GSR) 
those pre-Qin characters that did not have counterparts in the later standard script (GSR, 
p. 5): for example, for {7}! rong ‘contain’, he included the character Z (GSR 1187a) 
but not the earlier, more revealing form ZX and did not recognize the connection of these 
graphs to 7x gong (GSR 1173a). 

From the scripts of recently discovered pre-Qín documents, we now have more and 
better evidence about Old Chinese phonology than was available to earlier researchers, 
and we can see the importance to Old Chinese reconstruction of careful paleographic 
research. In some cases, the standard script simply fails to give enough information; in 
other cases it is positively misleading, because it reflects the phonology of Qín and Hàn 
rather than Old Chinese. We give two examples here; additional examples are given in 
section 3.4 below. 


ux shé < syet < *rjet ‘set up’ 


It has been difficult to reconstruct the syllable onset of Zi shé < syet ‘set up’. The 


E 


Middle Chinese initial sy- (2$ = Shén san or ZZ Shi) shows several different patterns of 
xiésheng connections, indicating that it had several Old Chinese sources. In our recon- 


struction they include *n-, *]-, and (before front vowels) *1j-, plus the clusters *s.t- and 
*s.t^-; the reconstruction depends on xiésheng connections and dialect reflexes. The 
examples below show our reconstructions of some cases of MC sy- and the xiésheng 
connections on which they are based. 


MC Baxter-Sagart 

(23) “Wshü ‘indulgent’ syoH *na-s 

4 rú ‘as, like, if? nyo *na 
(24) ij shü ‘convey (v.)’ syu *lo 

{fi yú ‘enjoy’ yu *lo 
(25) 2 shi ‘circumstances, setting’ syejH *fjet-s 

al yl ‘to plant’ ngjiejH zue 
(26) = shi ‘write’ syo *s-ta 

= zhü ‘boil, cook’ tsyoX *[t]a? 


But unlike these examples, the standard character ŠZ shé < syet ‘set up’ has no 


informative xiésheng connections to tell us which of the various possible Old Chinese 
sources of MC sy- should be reconstructed for it. In an important paper, Qiu Xigui 
(1985) showed that in early documents, (3X) shé ‘set up’ was written with graphs 
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ancestral to #4, yi < MC ngjiejH ‘to plant’ (see also Qiü Xigur 1998). This discovery 
allows us not only to identify the initial consonant of (5) shé as *fj- but also to recog- 
nize its etymological relationship to 3^ shi < MC syejH ‘circumstances, setting’. The 


relevant reconstructions are given below. 


(27) 2A yl < ngjiejH < *net-s ‘to plant’ 
a shé < syet < *ñet ‘set up’ 
SA shi < syejH < *ñet-s ‘circumstances, setting’ 


Having clarified the reconstruction of the verb 75 shé < syet < *net ‘set up’, we can now 


see that #4 shi < syejH < *fjet-s ‘circumstances, setting’ is simply the noun derived from it 
by adding the very productive suffix *-s, one of whose main functions is to derive a noun 
from a verb (see section 3.3.2.7). This in turn considerably clarifies the semantics of $^ 
shi, which has proved a challenge for translators. The Mathews dictionary (1943) defines 
5^ shi as “Power; influence; authority; strength. Aspect, circumstances, conditions"; but 
it is difficult to tell from this list of possible English translations how the various senses 
are connected semantically. From the connection with 7% shé < *ñet ‘set up’, we can see 
the common thread: 24 shi is basically the way things are set up. It can refer to the way 
nature has set things up, including such things as terrain and weather; although these are 
beyond human control, they can be exploited to advantage by those who know how to 
recognize and use them. In the Hán Fei zi Cu dE-f) (third century Bce), it can also 
refer to the way things are set up by human agents such as rulers, so that things will hap- 


pen in the desired way as an apparently natural consequence. An excerpt from Hán Fei 
zi Nan shi (SEE: S) in which both š shé (the verb) and # shi (the noun) 
occur suggests that readers of the time would have been aware of the etymological connec- 
tion between them: 


Q8) BAR AA GAZ ax 18 
Wú suð wéi yan shi (*Net-s) zhé, yan rén zhi suð shé (*ĥet) yë. 
‘The setup (*net-s) of which I am speaking refers to what is set up (*fjet) 


by men.’ 


A. C. Graham’s translation, “When I speak of the power-base it is of something 
instituted by man” (1989:280), misses this etymological connection. This case shows 
how linguistic reconstruction can provide better insight into how a text would have been 
understood at the time it was composed. 


Uy ~ Du gái < kojX < *C.q‘a? ‘change (v.)’ 


In the standard script, the character ON gái < kojX ‘change’ appears to be a phonetic 
compound with r ! ji < kiX ‘sixth heavenly stem; self? as phonetic, and that is what the 


Lj 


Shuowén says (SWGL 1337b). But in excavated documents, we find that it is consis- 


tently written with the phonetic Œ si < ziX ‘sixth earthly branch’ instead of r! ji (Wei 


Cidé 2009), as in these examples from the Guodiàn and Shanghai Museum strips:! 


Q9) (mO gii 5 f 
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For comparison, here are examples of the characters for (^ ji and E si from the Guodiàn 


and Shanghai Museum strips; in their ancient forms they are much less similar than in 
their present forms:!” 


o) aie d 
KE 


By the way, the character ©, si < ziX ‘sixth earthly branch’ is now written differentl 
y y: y y 


~ 


from © yi < yiX ‘cease, already’, but this practice did not begin until the Tang dynasty 
(Ji Xüsheng 2010:1020). Our reconstructions are as follows: 


(31) LG ji < kiX < *k(r)o? ‘sixth heavenly stem’ 
E si < ziX < *s-[c]o? ‘sixth earthly branch’ 
th yi € yiX < *G(r)ə? ‘cease; already’ 

EX gái < kojX < *C.qšə? ‘change (v.)’ 


The Middle Chinese initial k- in Dir gái < kojX comes from *C.q'-, just as in ZS gong 
< kuwng < *C.q‘on ‘father, prince’, discussed above. The replacement of the phonetic 
element [7 si < ziX < *s-[c]o? by r! ji < AiX < *k(r)o?, with original *k-, reflects the 
sound change *C.q‘- > *k-, which evidently had already happened by late Hàn and is 


reflected in the Shuowén. 

The patterns of phonetic elements in the script indicate that, far from being simpler 
than those of Middle Chinese, the syllable onsets of Old Chinese must have been con- 
siderably more complex. In general, we want to keep our reconstructions constrained as 
much as possible, so that they have some predictive value: a reconstruction that allowed 
all conceivable complex combinations of consonants might be able to account for all 
the existing xiésheng relationships, but it is equally important to make predictions about 
what combinations should not occur. We would like to account for all the xiésheng pat- 
terns that actually occur, and no more. 

But the facts point unavoidably to the conclusion that Old Chinese had some quite 
complex word-initial consonant combinations. In the majority of cases, words written 
with the same phonetic element at least have Middle Chinese initials with the same posi- 
tion of articulation. But there is a considerable residue of characters that seem to violate 
this principle. Consider the following pair of words: 


(32) FL jit < kjuwX ‘nine’ 
D zhou < trjuwX ‘elbow’ 


In its modern standard form, J|] zhóu appears to be composed of H (an abbreviation of 
FA rou ‘flesh’) and sf cùn ‘thumb; inch’; this is how the Shudwén analyzes it (SWGL 
1761a), and Karlgren does not relate it to JL jiü ‘nine’ (GSR 992a, 1073a). However, 
it is now widely agreed among paleographers that the character JL was the original 
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character for ‘elbow’; in the character J|] zhóu, the sf cùn on the right is a reduced form 
of JL jit, and the semantic element HI rou ‘flesh’ has been added on the left (Ji Xüsheng 
2010:991; see our more detailed discussion in section 4.4.4.1). 

So it appears that JL ji originally represented f DÄ) zhóu < trjuwX ‘elbow’ and was 
used as a loan character to write {JL} jiü < AjuwX ‘nine’. But it is difficult to reconcile 
the Middle Chinese initials tr- and &-, which are usually not written with the same 
phonetic element. We have no simple Old Chinese consonant that could be the origin 
of both MC tr- and MC k-; to account for this connection, we have to reconstruct some- 
thing more complex. Our reconstructions are 


(33) Jl] zhóu < trjuwX < *t-[k]<r>u? ‘elbow’! 
TL jit < AjuwX < *[k]u? ‘nine’ 


Reconstructing combinations like *t-k- may seem ad hoc: by piling up initial con- 
sonants, one could account for almost any xiésheng connection, and an unrestrained 
use of this move would diminish the predictive value of the reconstruction. But in 
this case both Tibeto-Burman comparisons and the morphological patterns of Old 
Chinese indicate that we are on the right track. Tibeto-Burman shows both unpre- 
fixed forms such as Written Tibetan khru ‘cubit’ and prefixed forms such as rGyal- 
rong /to?? kru??/ ‘elbow’ (Huang Liángróng and Sun Hóngkai 2002:661); and other 
evidence suggests that Old Chinese had a prefix *t-, one of whose functions was to 
mark inalienable possession (see section 3.3.2.4 below), which is appropriate for 
body part terms. A similar example is 


(34) By chi < tsyhiX < *t-[k']o(9)? ‘front tooth’ 


Here, MC initial tsyh- would usually be reconstructed with a dental *t^-, and this is 
the traditional solution: Karlgren reconstructed [5j chi as *t’iog. But while this is con- 
sistent with Middle Chinese, it ignores Mín dialect forms for ‘tooth’ with velar initials, 
such as Füzhou /k^i 3/ and Xiàmén /k^i 3/, which appear to represent an unprefixed 
form *k^o? (or possibly *ġə?, see section 3.1.7.2). 

We will see below that both modern dialects and early Chinese loanwords in other 
languages support the idea that considerable complexity must be reconstructed for Old 
Chinese in word-initial position. 


2.4 Modern Chinese dialects 


It has long been recognized that the Min dialects reflect features that cannot be explained 
in terms of the Middle Chinese of the Qieyün. But there are at least two other dialect 
groups that also retain distinctions lost in Middle Chinese and thus also provide inde- 
pendent evidence for the reconstruction of Old Chinese: these are the Hakka (Kéjia 
ç 3) dialects of southeastern China and the Wáxiang H. 20 or Xianghua 4$} 35 dialects 
of Hünán. 
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2.4.1 THE MÍN DIALECTS 


For our documentation on Proto-Min (pMín) phonology we rely largely on Norman's 
studies of this dialect group (beginning with Norman 1973, 1974a, 1981). For Proto-Min 
Norman reconstructed six manners of articulation among stops, and a set of voice- 
less sonorants *mh-, *nh-, *Ih-, etc. alongside the voiced sonorants. Acceptance of 
Norman’s findings by the field has been exceedingly slow, undoubtedly because of the 
distance between them and the much simpler system attested by Middle Chinese. Yet the 
overall reality of the distinctions he reconstructs is firmly established: Norman’s data 
are restricted to colloquial forms, and the correspondences he presents show a satisfac- 
tory degree of regularity across Min. 

The divergence of Min from mainstream Chinese must have occurred before the 
nearly pan-Chinese first palatalization of velars, which Min did not undergo (see section 
4.1.2). Schuessler (2010:305) places the palatalization of OC *ki- to [tei-] during the 
western Hàn period (207 Bce to 9 ce); if this is so, then a branch of Chinese ancestral 
to proto-Min must have separated from mainstream Chinese before that time, explain- 
ing why Proto-Min contains some vocabulary that escaped innovations that happened 
in other varieties of Chinese. This time frame is consistent with Norman’s statement 
(1979) that the earliest layer in the Min dialects dates to the Han dynasty; it is slightly 
earlier than Ting’s estimate (1983), based on the chronology of changes in the rhym- 
ing system: that the divergence occurred in the transition period between Western and 
Eastern Han (roughly 50 BcE-50 ce). 

Subsequent to the individualization of the language that was to lead to the Min 
dialects, a number of lexical and phonological innovations, most of them documented 


by Norman, took place: J& céng (or a word cognate to it)? displaced HI tian as ‘field’, 
FK shu displaced JÆ wii as ‘house’, [f] jián displaced F zi as ‘child’, and Ik (MC 
tsyhwejH) displaced |] kõu as ‘mouth’ (Béijing dàxué 1995:249). In phonology, a 


unique Min innovation is the shift of OC *r to the Proto-Min softened initial *-d- in 


words such as Kë là ‘road’ and fil li ‘carp’ (see section 4.5.2.4). These innovations 
guarantee that the Min dialects are a valid subgroup of Sinitic. Given that it takes time 
for innovations to accumulate, Proto-Min can probably be dated to some time during 
the first half of the first millennium CE. 


2.4.2 THE HAKKA (KEHNA Z %) DIALECTS 


Hakka is a geographically widespread but linguistically little diversified group princi- 
pally distributed over southern Jiangxi, southwestern Fijian, Taiwan, and Guangdong. 
Descriptive data are varied and abundant (Li Rülóng and Zhang Shuangging 1992; 
Li Rülóng et al. 1999; Liú Lánxin 2001). The center of greatest diversity is in south- 
em Jiangxi and immediately adjoining regions in northeastern Guangdong and western 
Fujian; the Proto-Hakka homeland was probably in that region. The present-day extension 
of Hakka resulted from a series of economically motivated migrations between 1550 and 
1850, described in Leong (1997). Proto-Hakka must therefore be earlier than 1550, but, in 
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view of the limited degree of Hakka diversity, even in the core Hakka regions, not much 
earlier than that date. The Hakka features that cannot be derived from Middle Chinese 
include a tonal distinction in syllables with resonant initials that largely corresponds to 
the distinction between voiced and voiceless resonants reconstructed by Norman for 
Proto-Mín (Norman 1989). 


2.4.3 WAXIANG Fu 3 OR XIANGHUA E DIALECTS 


The Wáxiang or Xianghua dialects are spoken in western Hunan. They are sufficiently diver- 
gent from other Chinese dialects that for a time there was even a debate about whether they 
were Sinitic or not (Wang Fushi 1982). Although definitely part of Chinese, like the Min 
group they show a number of features that cannot be derived from the Middle Chinese sys- 
tem. Several varieties of Waxiang have now been documented, but so far little research has 
been done on their linguistic history. Some features appear to be shared with Min, but they 
may be shared retentions rather than shared innovations, so it would be premature to put 
them together with Min in a separate subgroup. 


2.5 Early Chinese loanwords in other languages 


The main language families that received early loanwords from Chinese are Vietic, 
Hmong-Mien (known in Chinese as Miáo-Yáo jij E), and Kra-Dai. 


2.5.1 THE VIETIC LANGUAGES 


The Vietic languages include Vietnamese (VN), Muóng, and a number of languages 
such as Ruc, Sach, and Thavung, spoken by isolated upland groups in Vietnam and Laos. 
Vietic is one of the subdivisions of Mon-Khmer, the eastern branch of Austroasiatic 
according to the traditional classification scheme for that family. 

Extensive contacts between speakers of Vietic and Chinese probably began around 
the late third century BCE. Around the time of the fall of the Qin dynasty, the Chinese 
general Zhao Tuo ji IC established the Nanyué fä fk kingdom and ruled over portions 
of modern Guángdong, Guángxi, and northern Vietnam; in the second century BCE, this 
kingdom became a vassal state ofthe Western Hàn dynasty (Aurousseau 1923). His king- 
dom probably included speakers of both Kra-Dai and Vietic languages, so it is likely that 
some of the earliest Chinese loans to Kra-Dai and Vietic reflect the phonological system 
of the language of Zhào Tuó's administration. 

Chinese occupation of Vietnam continued until 938 cE; during the entire period, 
Chinese loanwords were continually introduced into Vietic, and especially into 
Vietnamese, forming a succession of layers, each reflecting phonological characteristics 
of Chinese at the time the borrowings were made. In Vietnamese, two main periods 
may be distinguished through tone correspondences. As shown by Maspero (1912) and 
Haudricourt (1954a), popular words borrowed in the earlier part of the Chinese occupa- 
tion period exhibit these correspondences:?? 
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TABLE 2.11 Tone correspondences between Chinese 
and Vietnamese (earlier period) 


Chinese tone Vietnamese tone 
ping ` ngang-huyén (A) 
shang |- săc-năng (B) 

qu 2 hói-ngà (C) 


Later during the occupation period, the correspondences of the Chinese shang |- and 


qu tones were inverted. 

The so-called Sino-Vietnamese pronunciation is a system of pronunciation of 
Chinese characters used by Vietnamese literati after the end of the Chinese occu- 
pation to read documents aloud in Chinese. Its nature is different from a layer of 
loanwords in the spoken language, yet it presumably reflects the reading pronuncia- 
tion of Chinese characters in use at the Vietnamese capital in the early tenth century, 
during the final years of the occupation. Its tone correspondences to Chinese are 
those in Table 2.12. Sino-Vietnamese readings are not directly relevant to the recon- 
struction of Old Chinese, and neither are the borrowings made in the later period, 
but the borrowings of the earlier layer, characterized by the tone correspondences in 
Table 2.11, are relevant. Neither period is entirely homogeneous in terms of sound 
correspondences. 


2.5.2 THE HMONG-MIEN LANGUAGES 


ur 


JZ) are spo- 
ken in scattered areas in southern China and in southeast Asia. For Hmong-Mien 


The Hmong-Mien languages (known in Chinese as Miáo-Yáo 


we rely primarily on Martha Ratliff’s new reconstruction; all reconstructions 
for Proto-Hmong-Mien (pHM), Proto-Hmongic (pHmong), and Proto-Mienic 
(pMien) are from Ratliff (2010) unless otherwise specified. The Mienic branch of 
Hmong-Mien is tight and well delimited; Mienic languages are generally conserva- 
tive of Proto-Hmong-Mien rhyme contrasts. The Hmongic branch is considerably 
more diversified, but at the same time exhibits a drastic reduction of rhyme con- 
trasts when compared to Mienic; this forms a large set of phonological innovations, 
tying these languages together into the Hmongic taxon. In addition, Ratliff mentions 
another shared innovation of Hmongic: the reflection of pHM *-k as tone C. Like 
her predecessors, she gives reconstructions at three levels: Proto-Hmong-Mien, 


TABLE 2.12 Tone correspondences between Chinese and 
Vietnamese (later period) 


Chinese Vietnamese tone 
ping `É ngang-huyén (A) 
shang E hoi-nga (C) 


qu Z; sdc-ndng (B) 
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Proto-Hmongic, and Proto-Mienic. While building on the work of Wáng and Máo 
(1995), she recognizes layers of Chinese loanwords in Hmong-Mien; this allows her 
to exclude the later layers from her Proto-Hmong-Mien reconstruction. Exclusion of 
late loans makes for a much simpler and more natural-looking system. 

The dates of Proto-Hmong-Mien are a matter of some uncertainty. The period dur- 
ing which Chinese words were borrowed by Hmong-Mien with regular sound cor- 
respondences across the family's two branches appears to have extended at least into 
the first century CE. We find the sound changes *I‘- > *d*- and *]*- > *t'*- reflected 
in words like 


(35) $i] *[] og > duwng > tong ‘bronze, copper’, pHM *don ‘copper’ 


and 


(36) M “l'on? > thuwngX > tong ‘bucket’, pHM *thon(X). 


Sagart (1999c:30-31) gave evidence that these two changes occurred in mainstream 
Eastern Hàn Chinese before 79 cz. 

The upper dates of Proto-Hmong-Mien are more difficult to determine. Based on the 
sound correspondences for onsets presented in chapter 4 of this book, Chinese loans into 
Proto-Hmong-Mien sometimes appear to have slightly more archaic features than those 
into Vietic or Proto-Min. For instance, in at least one case, Proto-Hmong-Mien shows 
an unaffricated reflex of an Old Chinese nonpharyngealized alveolar stop (see example 
(734) in section 4.5.2.2). Since loans to Vietic were made possible by the Qín conquest 
of the south, this may point to an upper date sometime before the late third century BCE 
for Proto-Hmong-Mien. 


2.5.3 THE KRA-DAI LANGUAGES 


The Kra-Da??' languages are spoken in southern China and southeast Asia; the center 
of greatest diversity is in southern China, and the extension of the family into south- 
east Asia is relatively recent. While the Kra-Dai languages, and especially the Tai and 
Kam-Sui subgroups, have had sustained contact with Chinese since the establishment of 
the Nányué kingdom of Zhao Tuo in the Guangdong and Guángxi region in about 206 
BCE, so far we have reconstructions only for subgroups of Kra-Dai: Proto-Kra (Ostapirat 
2000), Proto-Hlai (Ostapirat 2004; Norquest 2007), Proto-Kam-Sui (Thurgood 1988; 
Ostapirat 2006), and Proto-Tai (Li 1977; Pittayaporn 2009); so the current state of 
Kra-Dai reconstruction has only allowed us to make occasional use of early Chinese 
loans in individual Kra-Dai languages. 

Among these, Lakkia (Lakkja) must be singled out. Lakkia, a Kra-Dai language 
spoken in China by a group officially classified as Yáo £f, is known to be the only 
language in the family that simplifies clusters having a nasal as their second element 
by preserving their first consonant and transferring nasality onto the main vowel, 
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even if there was a nasal coda (Solnit 1988, Edmondson and Yang 1988, L-Thongkum 
1992). Examples: 


(37) Proto-Tai (PT) *q.ma: A e Lakkia /k^üo A/ ‘dog’ 
PT *q.mu: A — Lakkia /k^ü: A/ ‘pig’ 
PT *q.mat: D + Lakkia /k^üot D1/ ‘flea’ 


The Proto-Tai reconstructions are from Pittayaporn (2009).” In addition, Ostapirat 
(2006:1092, fn. 16) compares Lakkia /kjaai C1/ ‘intestine’ with Kam-Sui forms derived from 
Proto-Kam-Sui *k-s- and Lakkia /khjom C1/ ‘sour’ with Kam-Sui forms that imply *k^-s-, 
showing that Lakkia retains the first consonant in at least some nonnasal clusters as well. 

In section 4.2.2.3 we present evidence that this behavior also affects early loans from 
Chinese, including words where the second consonant is a stop. That the preinitials 
revealed by Lakkia were part of the Chinese donor language is clearly demonstrated by 
the converging testimony of other conservative languages, notably the Vietic language 
Ruc (Nguyén Phü Phong et al. 1988): see Table 2.13. 

Lakkia therefore constitutes an important source of evidence on Old Chinese com- 
plex onsets. 


TABLE 2.13 Preservation of initial consonants in Lakkia 


Chinese Lakkia Shui VN Ruc pMin 
A, *k.te? > tsyeX > zhi ‘paper’ khjei 3 giy [zai Bl]  kecay *t&- 
Hk *k.dz'ok > dzok > zéi ‘bandit’ kjak 8 gidc [zak D2] kacAk *dzh- 
Wk *k.dzran > dzrjang > chuáng ‘bed’ koci:y *dzh- 
fk *t.[k]om > tsyim > zhén ‘needle’ them 1 gam [yam A1] *t&- 
18) *ko.nfewk-s > newH > niào ‘urine’ kji:w 5 ?niu 5 *n- 


2.6 Traditional Chinese texts explicitly discussing language 


Quite apart from what can be inferred from their rhymed passages and character usages, 
there are early Chinese texts that discuss language and pronunciation explicitly. The Fang 
yan (Jj 35) of Yang Xiong 15 HE (53 BcE-18 cE), the Shuowén jiézi (äu SC fi Z) of 
Xù Shén F [Hi (58-147 ce), and the Shi ming (€ $4) (ca. 200 ce) of Lit Xr £j EE 


x 


TI 


are well known, but the commentarial literature from Hàn times onward is also a rich 
source of remarks on both meaning and pronunciation. Many such comments from the 
Eastern Hàn period (25-220 CE) are conveniently available in Coblin (1983), but many 
others remain to be discovered and studied. Sometimes, remarks that seem cryptic at 
first make more sense if examined in the light of recent work on Old Chinese reconstruc- 
tion. Examples to be discussed later include a description of the feature we reconstruct 
as pharyngealization, in the commentary by Hé Xiū Io (129-182) on the Gongyáng 
zhuan 25 Æ Œ} (section 4.1.1), and comments by Zheng Xuan (127—200) in his 
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commentary on the LI ji. (12 31) on local pronunciations of words that we reconstruct 
with the coda *-r (section 5.5.1.4). Here we will discuss a single phenomenon: the sub- 
stitution of Z yún ‘to say’ for £j yóu ‘have, exist’ in some received texts. 


2.6.1 THE SUBSTITUTION OF z/ YUN FOR 
5 YOU IN EARLY TEXTS 


Qing-dynasty scholars noticed a number of passages in classical texts where z; yün 


(sometimes written Ei yún), which usually means ‘say, speak’, was either glossed by 
early commentators as meaning ZJ yóu ‘have’ or at least seemed open to this interpreta- 


tion. In each case, there is evidence that the word following z; or } yún began with a 


>` 


nasal consonant, suggesting that the substitution of zs or Ei yún for 4 yóu involved 
an assimilation to the initial nasal of the following word. 

Wang Yinzhi T 5| Z (1766-1834), the son of the famous Qing scholar Wang 
Niànsün f Z f% (1744-1832), recorded his father’s view that z; yún sometimes means 
^H you ‘have’ in early texts, and cited a number of examples ([1798] 1956:31—32). 

We reconstruct zs yún and 4 yóu as follows: 


(38) zx *[c]vo[r] > *cvon > Ajun > yun ‘say’ 


3 *[c]vo? > AjuwX > you ‘have, exist’ 


That is, the two words are quite similar in Old Chinese pronunciation: they have the 
same onset and the same vowel, and differ only in that z yún ended in *-r (which later 
became [n]), while £j yóu ended in a glottal stop *-?. The fact that one could be substi- 
tuted for the other supports our reconstruction of the onset *[c]V- and the main vowel *o 
in both. But what about the difference in the codas? 

In several of the cases where z; yún is said to mean 4 yóu ‘have’, it is clear that 


the next word begins with OC *n-, which suggests that the original glottal stop *-? of 
H you < *[c]*ə? may have assimilated phonetically to the following nasal: *[c]v2? 


n- > *[c]|von n-. For example, one of the cases cited by Wang Yinzhi occurs in a quo- 


tation from the philosopher Shén Dao 1H zl (fourth century BCE), found in the com- 


mentary to Xiinzi (UJ f.) by the Táng-time scholar Yang Liang Ë [5i.? Yang Liang 
quotes Shén Dao as follows: 


E 


G9) Anema A, Hal th. 
yun néng ér hai wü néng, zé luàn yé. 


Wang Yinzhi paraphrases this as 


(40) GD: A. Bal the 
yan yóu néng ér hai wú néng zhi rén, zé bi luàn yë. 


*It means that if one has ability and does harm to those who lack 
ability, then there will necessarily be disorder'. 
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The parallelism of = fË yún néng with fit fE wú néng ‘lack ability’ is strong support 
for Wang Yinzhr's interpretation. It appears that at some point in the transmission of the 
text, the phrase 


(41) & fE 
yóu néng 
hjuwX nong 
*[c]v9? *n'o(?) ~ *n'og? 
‘have’ ‘ability’ 


has been written as if it were 


(42) Za fg 
yun néng 
hjun nong 
*[c]von < *[c]vo[r] *n*o(?) ~ *n‘on 
‘say’ ‘ability’ 


That is, the sequence *[G]*ə? n- has been replaced by *[c]von n-, a natural phonetic 
assimilation.” Wang Yinzhi goes on to cite a second example of the same substitution 


(zx EE yún néng meaning 4 AE you néng ‘have ability’) in the Xúnzí itself (the “Ru 
xiao” «#8 ) chapter). Similarly, he cites a passage in the “Qin shi” (2€ 2€) chap- 
ter of the Shang shü (i 2) where H yún < Ajun < *[c]vo[n] has been substituted for 


£ you before the nasal initial of /X *[n]a[n] > nyen > ran ‘so, thus; (adv. suffix)’. Here 


E 


yun < MC Ajun and = yún < MC jun are homonyms.” 

In the cases discussed so far, the substitution of z yún < *[c]von (perhaps from 
earlier *[c]vo[r]) for £4 yóu < *[c]vo? has occurred before MC n- or ny-, both of which 
(usually) reflect OC initial *n-. But such substitutions occur before other consonants 


F 


as well. In another passage from the “Qin Shi" chapter of the Shang shi, Wang Yinzhi 


says that the phrase 
43 D E 
yün lái 
hjun loj 


should be understood as 


44) R 2K 
huò lái 
hwok loj 


‘there are some who come’ 


The characters 4 yóu and z% huò are similar in pronunciation and presumably come from 
related roots; they are frequently interchanged in early texts. Our reconstructions are: 


(45) — 4j *[c]vo? > hjuwX > you ‘have, exist ' 
Bk *[c] ok > hwok > hud ‘some; or? 
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But why would Z yún < *[c]von (< *[c]vo[r]) be substituted for either £j yóu or Bk 
huò before Ze lái? As explained in section 4.5.2.4, we believe that ze lái originally had 
a preinitial *mo-, which helps account for the fact that 2K lái is the phonetic element in 
the character Z& mai < meak < *m-r‘ok ‘wheat’. 

We can then understand the substitution of z; yún for £j yóu or BY huò as an 
assimilation to the nasal preinitial of Ze lái < *mo.r*ok. In fact, all the examples of this 
substitution that we know of happen before words with nasal initials or preinitials.?" 
These substitutions give us information about both main vowels (*o in both cases) and 
preinitials. 

Note, however, that this interpretation presupposes that the *-r coda of z yun has 
already changed to [n]. The examples cited apparently originate in Hàn-dynasty texts; 


we would predict that such substitutions of Z for 4 should probably not occur in 


pre-Qín excavated documents, written at a time when *-r and *-n were probably still 
distinct. 

It is likely that the abundant Chinese commentarial literature includes many more 
comments like these that may be helpful in reconstructing the Old Chinese phonologi- 
cal system or in choosing reconstructions for particular words. As our reconstructions 
become more precise, we should be able to make better sense of these comments; so 
they are not to be neglected as a form of evidence for Old Chinese reconstruction. 


2.7 Tibeto-Burman 


We accept that Chinese (= Sinitic) and the languages called Tibeto-Burman are part of 
a larger family called Sino-Tibetan. Our approach more or less presupposes that Sinitic 
itself is a valid taxon within Sino-Tibetan, but the subgrouping of the family as a whole 
is not yet clear; in other words, we are not certain whether Sino-Tibetan splits cleanly 
into these two branches or whether its phylogeny is more complex. In either case, prog- 
ress in understanding either Sinitic or Tibeto-Burman is likely to help us better under- 
stand the other—just as in Indo-European, knowing the location of accents in Greek 
and Sanskrit helped explain consonant alternations in Germanic (the “Grammatische 
Wechsel” resulting from the operation of Verner's Law). It is perfectly legitimate to take 
hints from Tibeto-Burman (or anywhere else) when formulating hypotheses about Old 
Chinese; as a matter of fact, Starostin's hypothesis that OC *-r occurred as a syllable 
coda (contrasting with both *-n and *-j), which we accept here, was initially suggested 
by comparisons with Tibeto-Burman words with final [r] (Starostin 1989:338—341; see 
section 5.5.1). 

But it would be a mistake to use Tibeto-Burman evidence to test hypotheses about 
Old Chinese. The fact that [r], [n], and [j] codas contrast in some Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages may raise the question of whether Old Chinese had a similar contrast, but only 
evidence from within Chinese (not excluding words in other languages borrowed 
from Chinese) can answer this question. Similarly, the fact that some Tibeto-Burman 
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languages have such-and-such an affix with such-and-such a function is suggestive, but 
cannot be decisive, for reconstructing the morphology of Old Chinese. 

There probably are early loanwords from Chinese in a number of Tibeto-Burman 
languages that would be relevant to Old Chinese reconstruction, but given the present 
state of our knowledge, it is difficult to distinguish reliably between loanwords and 
actual cognates. 


(3j 


An overview of the reconstruction 


In this chapter we present a brief overview of what is new in the present reconstruc- 
tion; the details of our proposals are given in chapter 4 (on onsets) and chapter 5 
(on rhymes). 


3.1 Onsets: main hypotheses 


Old Chinese words had an obligatory main initial consonant and sometimes a preinitial 
(discussed in detail in chapter 4). Our reconstruction includes a number of innovations 
in both main initials and preinitials. 

We reconstruct significantly more forms with preinitial elements than in earlier 
reconstructions. In his Archaic Chinese, Karlgren already reconstructed a small number 
of forms with initial consonant clusters in order to account for xiésheng connections, as 
in the following examples: 

(46) ZP Karlgren’s *pliot ‘writing brush’ (> pit > bi; our *p.[r]ut); cf. 
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"D Karlgren's *bliwot ‘law, rule (n.)’ (> /wit > lù; our *[r]ut) 


(47) Æ Karlgren's *ymok ‘black’ (> xok > héi; our *m'ok); cf. 
25 Karlgren's *mok ‘ink’ (> mok > mo ‘ink’; our *C.m‘ak) 


(48) Ad Karlgren's *p'liom ‘kind, class’ (> phimX > pin; our *p'r[o]m?); cf. 
i; Karlgren’s *bliom ‘look down at’ (> lim > lin; our *(p.)rum) 


However, when one takes into account modern dialects and early Chinese loan- 
words into other languages, it becomes clear that many more forms must be recon- 
structed with complex syllable onsets. For example, Karlgren reconstructed H. wa 
‘roof tile" simply as *ngwa, Baxter (1992) as *ng"raj? (equivalent to “*n‘raj?” 
in our current notation); but we must reconstruct initial *C.q™- (with unspecified 
preinitial *C) to account for upper-register tones in Min and Hakka dialects and in 
an early loan in Vietnamese: 


(49) BL *C.9Vra[j]? > ngwaeX > wá ‘roof tile’; pMín *nh-; Méixian Hakka 
/ga 3/; cf. VN ngói [noi B1] with high-register tone 
It is also clear that there was considerable dialect diversity in the treatment of pre- 


initial elements, as we see from the following adjacent entries in the Shuowén for ‘writ- 
ing brush’ (see section 4.4.4.4 for more examples): 
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(50) =Æ (*[m-]rut > *lut > ywit > yù): 
AA E th. that with which one writes. 
Abu In Cht it is called ¥ (*lut < *[m-]rut?); 
muc in Wú it is called 4 f! (*po.[r]ut); 
adc zB p in Yan it is called #8 (*put); 
E (*p.[r]ut > *prut > pit > bi): 
Z= uH E in Qín it is called 4E (*p.[r]ut) 


(SWGL 1271b, 1273a). 


Note that part of the variation involves whether the preinitial is treated as tightly or 
loosely attached. In these circumstances it is sometimes necessary to reconstruct more 
than one form for certain etyma. 

The main innovations in our reconstruction of syllable onsets are summarized in the 
remainder of this section. 


3.1.1 PHARYNGEALIZED ONSETS IN TYPE-A SYLLABLES 


Type-A syllables in Old Chinese are those that give rise to the division-I, division-II, and 
division-IV syllables of Middle Chinese;' all other syllables, traditionally designated as 
division-IIl, are type B (the terminology is due to Pulleyblank 1977—1978). The syllables of 
Middle Chinese are divided roughly half-and-half into the two types. In his Archaic Chinese 
reconstruction, Karlgren reconstructed type-B syllables with a prevocalic semivowel *-i- 
(“medial yod") and reconstructed type-A syllables without this element. This solution was 
followed by Dóng Tónghé (1948); Li (1971) and Baxter (1992) did the same, but wrote the 
"medial yod" as *-j-. This solution came to be regarded as unsatisfactory for various reasons, 
and alternatives were proposed (see section 4.1.1). In our reconstruction we follow Norman 
(1994) in reconstructing the type-A syllables with pharyngealized onsets: thus 


(51) 4i] *k*ar > kang > gang ‘guiding rope of net’ (division-I, type A) 
gut *kar > Ajang > Jiang ‘boundary’ (division-III, type B) 


(52) E *k’ran > kaeng > geng ‘change (v.)’ (division-II, type A) 
3i *[k]rag > &jaeng > jing ‘hill; capital city’ (division-III, type B) 


(53) Wa *t5ep? > tengX > ding ‘cauldron’ (division-IV, type A) 
B *ten? > tsyengX > zhéng ‘arrange; orderly’ (division-III, type B) 
This reconstruction helps to explain two important facts that were unexplained under 
previous hypotheses: (1) the tendency of vowels to be lowered in type-A syllables, and 
(2) the resistance of initials in type-A syllables to palatalization. See section 4.1.1 for 
further discussion. 


3.1.2 UVULAR INITIALS 


For reasons set out in Sagart and Baxter (2009) and already briefly broached in 
section 2.3 above, we have added a set of uvular and labiouvular initials to the 
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inventory of Old Chinese initials, adapting a proposal of Pan Wüyün (1997). As 
pointed out by Pàn, words with Middle Chinese fricative and stop initials tend to 
be kept apart in the script: for instance, Middle Chinese s- and t- generally do not 
occur in the same phonetic series. But among initials of the ‘laryngeal’ (hóuyin 
If CH category, the glottal stop '- (the traditional sZ Ying initial) and the fricatives 
x-, h-, and hj- (the traditional initials [F£ Xio, |! Xia, and If = Yu san = z; Yun) 


not infrequently share phonetics. With phonetic F, compare 7; 'wae > wa ‘impure, 


vile’, iJ xju > xü ‘great’, and F Aju > yú ‘go; at’; with phonetic £3, š Jot > yë ‘go 
to visit’, x xjot > xié ‘cease, rest (v.)’, and #3 hat > hé ‘coarse cloth’; with phonetic 
A, D juwk > yu ‘stately, elegant’, DÉI xwojX > hui ‘property, valuables’, and [fi 
hjuwH > you ‘park, garden’. With Pan’s proposal to treat MC *, x-, and h-/hj- as 
reflexes of Old Chinese uvular stops *q-, *q^-, and *c-, respectively (A- and hj- are 
complementarily distributed in Middle Chinese), contacts between them turn out to 


be straightforward alternations of voicing and aspiration among homorganic stops 
in Old Chinese. We follow Pan and reconstruct 


(54) 75 *q’ra> 'wae > wa ‘impure, vile’ 


ZF *q"'(r)a > xju > xü ‘great’ 


F *e"(r)a > hju > yú ‘go; at’ 
(55) 5j *qat > ot > yë ‘go to visit’ 
ER *qhat > xjot > xié ‘cease, rest (v.)’ 
# *[cJ'at > hat > hé ‘coarse cloth’ 
(56) iS *qvak > 'iuwk > yù ‘stately, elegant’ 
HG *qwiSsə? > xwojX > hui ‘property, valuables’ 


Hil *[c]Vok-s > hjuwH > you ‘park, garden’ 


However, we have felt it necessary to modify Pan’s original proposal on several 
points. First, in Pan's theory the only source of Middle Chinese ^ is *q-; yet the exis- 
tence of relatively long phonetic series having no other Middle Chinese initial than '-, 
and without a pattern of word-family contacts outside of words with MC ’-, strongly 
suggests that Old Chinese had a glottal stop initial distinct from *q- and contrasting 
with it (see section 4.3.1). Thus we reconstruct *?- for MC ^ in the members of long 


phonetic series having ^ as their unique Middle Chinese initial, like the series of Z+ 
Ae un Hi e Eel Z R, etc.; and *q- in series where MC '- alternates with other Middle 
Chinese laryngeals, as in (54) to (56) above, or with Middle Chinese velars, as in series 
like nl Z [bà Ey 4 =E BX, etc. Since we reconstruct no Old Chinese syllables beginning 


in a vowel, our *?- could be thought of as the phonetic realization of the zero initial. 


The usefulness of phonetic series for distinguishing OC *?- from *q- should not be 
overstated, however: as we show in section 4.3.1, OC *q- and *?- had already merged 
into a glottal stop in Proto-Min, which appears to have branched off in early Han times 
(see section 2.4.1). After that merger, there was no basis in Chinese pronunciation for 
assigning newly created characters to the historically appropriate phonetic series. 
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A theory that Old Chinese had contrasting velars and uvulars has to explain why 
Middle Chinese velars and laryngeals, their normal reflexes, frequently co-occur in 
phonetic series. Pan’s explanation is that the two kinds of sounds are phonetically 
close enough to be written with the same phonetic element. In our view, in such 
cases, the Middle Chinese velars are the regular reflexes of Old Chinese uvulars 
with certain preinitials, as shown by examples in which Middle Chinese words with 
velar and laryngeal initials share the same root: for example, 3% 'jaengX > ying 
‘shadow (n.)’ and Ei kjaengX > jing ‘bright; image’. In Sagart and Baxter (2009), 
we identified the condition for the evolution of OC uvulars to MC velars as being 
the presence of a loosely attached preinitial: our reconstructions were *qrar? and 
*Co.qrag? for 3% and 5+. Here, for reasons detailed in note 24 of chapter 4, we 
modify this claim and propose that the conditioning factor was a tightly attached 
preinitial: we now reconstruct 5£ as *qran? > jaengX and 5: as *C.qran? > kjaengX. 
A reconstruction that would assign a velar initial to the latter and a uvular one to the 
former would not be able to express the root they share. For further discussion and 
examples, see section 4.4.5.1. 

Here again, in practice, the usefulness of xiésheng connections in determining the 
nature, velar or uvular, of a word with a Middle Chinese velar initial is mitigated by the 
fact that characters created after the change of Old Chinese uvulars to velars follow- 
ing tight preinitials may well have received velar phonetics even though their original 
Old Chinese initial may have been uvular, or vice versa. As a result, the testimony of 
xiésheng connections must be weighed against other types of evidence: textual, paleo- 
graphic, comparative, etymological, etc. 

Third, our view of the development of OC *c- in type-B syllables differs from 
Pan’s. According to him, type-B *c- evolves to MC hj- (the initial If = Yu sàn = z; 
Yun). Since the majority of Middle Chinese words with this initial are labialized 


(*hékóu 4 O”), this line of reconstruction entails treating labialization as secondary 
in many words with the initial Iff] = Yu san (= z Yun). In Pan’s view, this is due 
to a tendency to labialization inherent in consonants articulated with the back of the 
tongue, parallel to the tendency of back vowels to be rounded. Thus Pan reconstructs 


zk yong < MC hjwaengX ‘long (time)' as *crár and F yú < MC hju ‘go; at’ as *cá; 
he supposes that these forms acquired secondary labialization to *c"rár, *cvá before 
developing their Middle Chinese reflexes (Pan 1997:20). In our view, with very few 
exceptions, the Old Chinese source of MC hj- is labiouvular *c"-, and the labializa- 


tion in most MC words with Aj- is original. Our reconstructions for zk yóng and F 
yú are *[c]"rag? and *c"(r)a, respectively. We also reconstruct a nonlabialized *c-, 
but based on xiésheng and word-family contacts, we think that this initial evolves to 
MC j-, the traditional initial lj JY Yu si = V4 Yi (Sagart and Baxter 2009). See sec- 
tion 4.3.3 for details and examples. 

Finally, we claim that OC *q'- and *c- preceded by nasal prefixes *N- or *m- 
merged with OC *n-, evolving to MC ng-. This is detailed in sections 4.4.1.2, 4.4.1.3, 
4.4.2.2, and 4.4.2.3. The uvular and nonuvular sources of MC ng- can sometimes be 
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TABLE 3.1 Old Chinese uvular initials and their principal Middle 
Chinese reflexes 


type A (pharyngealized) type B (nonpharyngealized) 
OC MC OC MC 
*g- aa *q-> n 

“gh. > x- *qh- > x- 

To h- *g- > y- 

Qui. > '(w)- *qw-> '(w)- 
qui > x(w)- *qwh- > x(w)- 
*gW- > h(w)- KÉEN hj(w)- 


distinguished in the script. This is the case of T. wù < *C.n‘a? ‘five’ and F wù < 
*[m].q'*a? ‘seventh earthly branch’; when used as phonetics (apart from some charac- 
ters of late origin); see section 4.4.2.2 for discussion. 

The principal Middle Chinese reflexes of the uvular and labiovular consonants we 
reconstruct, when not preceded by any preinitials, are shown in Table 3.1. 

We now turn to the main new hypotheses concerning preinitials. 


3.1.3 PREINITIALS AS THE SOURCE OF PROTO-MÍN VOICELESS 
RESONANTS 


Norman reconstructed a series of voiceless resonants *mh-, *nh-, *lh-, etc. for Proto-Min 
to explain distinctions in tonal development; in the Northern Min dialects,? *Ih- also has 
a sibilant reflex different from that of *l-. These do not correspond to our Old Chinese 
voiceless resonants *m(*)-, *n(*)-, *I)-, etc., which have different reflexes; rather, they 
reflect Old Chinese voiced resonants with a tightly attached voiceless preinitial conso- 
nant: for example, *k.r- becomes Proto-Min *Ih-. In some cases, the particular preinital 
can be identified from other evidence (such as early loanwords or evidence from the 
script); otherwise, we write it as *C. See the discussion in sections 4.4.4.4 and 4.4.5.4. 


3.1.4 LOOSELY ATTACHED PREINITIALS AS THE SOURCE OF 
PROTO-MÍN “SOFTENED” STOPS 


It was mentioned in section 2.4.1 that Norman (1973, 1974a) reconstructed a set of 
“softened” stops for Proto-Min, which have distinctive segmental reflexes in Northern 
Min dialects. Norman (1986) suggested that these might have originated as prenasalized 
obstruents, but we find this solution unsatisfactory and instead attribute the softening to 
voicing and/or lenition of the main syllable initial when preceded by a loosely attached 
presyllable—that is, in intervocalic position. For example: 


(57) Old Chinese Norman's Proto-Min Middle Chinese 


*Co.,- > *-t t- 
*Co.d'- > *.d d- 
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Typologically, this is a more plausible explanation than prenasalization and is analogous 
to the lenition that occurs synchronically in Fuzhou and some other coastal dialects. For 
details see section 4.5 below. 


3.1.5 TIGHTLY ATTACHED PREINITIALS AS THE SOURCE OF 
PROTO-MIN ASPIRATED VOICED STOPS 


As also mentioned in section 2.4.1, some Min dialects show a contrast between aspi- 
rated and unaspirated initials corresponding to the voiced stops and affricates of Middle 
Chinese; Norman accordingly reconstructed an aspiration distinction in voiced stops 
and affricates in Proto-Min. Our hypothesis is that the aspirated reflexes are from Old 
Chinese tightly attached preinitials other than *N.: 


(58) Old Chinese Norman's Proto-Min Middle Chinese 
*b- 7 *b b- 
*C.b- 7 *bh b- 
*m.p > *bh b- 


Our explanation for the coexistence in Min dialects of unaspirated and aspirated stops cor- 
responding to the voiced stops of Middle Chinese is that Min dialects were subject to two 
waves of devoicing. The early devoicing affected Old Chinese voiced stops and voiceless 
stops preceded by *N, which had merged with the voiced stops by the time of Proto-Min. 
This first devoicing produced voiceless unaspirated reflexes but did not affect voiced initials 
with tightly attached preinitials. Then these preinitials were lost, exposing the voiced syllable 
initial, which became breathy and underwent a second wave of devoicing that produced aspi- 
rated reflexes; for details, see Table 4.9 in section 4.2.1.1. 


3.1.6 PREINITIALS (TIGHT OR LOOSE) AS THE SOURCE OF VIETIC 
SOFTENING 


In both native words and words borrowed very early from Chinese, Vietnamese shows 
a phenomenon of spirantization of initial obstruents analogous to the softening in 
Northern Min dialects: where Vietnamese shows initial spirantization, other closely 
related Vietic languages have a presyllable that has been lost in Vietnamese, and it is 
widely agreed that the Vietnamese spirantization applied to consonants when they were 
in intervocalic position. For example: 


(59) Ruc /kopu:l 1/, VN vói [voi A1] ‘chalk’ 


Where such presyllables occur in loans from Chinese, we take this as evidence of a 
presyllable in Old Chinese as well: 


(60) Ruc /kco:n 3/, VN gióng [zAwn B1] ‘seed’, from 
OC fti *k.ton? > tsyowngX > zhóng ‘seed’ 
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The earliest Chinese loanwords were probably into Proto-Vietic rather than into 
Vietnamese itself, which would not yet have become a separate language. It appears 
that all presyllables in these early Chinese loanwords were treated in Vietnamese as if 
they were loosely attached. 


3.1.7 PRENASALIZATION FROM OLD CHINESE NASAL 
PREINITIALS IN LOANS TO HMONG-MIEN 


A number of early Chinese loans into Hmong-Mien show prenasalization or the reflex 
of prenasalization in those languages; we take this as evidence of a nasal preinitial in 
the Chinese source: 


(61) pHM *ntam A *carry on the shoulder', from 
OC jf$ *mo-t'am > tam > dàn ‘carry on the shoulder’, pMin *-tam A 


See the discussion in section 4.2.2.1. 


3.1.8 *N-r(5)- AND *m-r()- AS SOURCES OF MC d- AND y- 


The reconstruction of *N-r(*)- and *m-r(*)- solves a number of puzzles about initial 
consonants: 


(62) *N-r-, *m-r*- > MC a- 
*N-r-, *m-r- > MC y- 


See the discussion in sections 4.4.1.4 and 4.4.2.4. 


3.1.9 PREINITIAL *t- PLUS VELARS AS A SOURCE 
OF MIDDLE CHINESE Tsy- INITIALS 


Middle Chinese 7sy- initials regularly reflect Old Chinese nonpharyngealized alveolar 
initials *t-, *t^-, *d-, and *n-; another source of 7sy- initials is the palatalization of non- 
pharyngealized velar initials before the front vowels *i and *e. However, there are also 
contacts between velars and palatals in syllables with other vowels, which have long 
resisted satisfactory explanation.? We now attribute this palatalization to a preinitial *t 
before the main velar initial: 


(63) Ea *t-[k^]o(g)? or *t-0ə? > tsyhiX > chi ‘front teeth’, Proto-Min *khi B. 


The fact that stop preinitials are attested in early loans to Vietic lends plausibility to this 
solution. See section 4.4.4 for discussion. 


JMe- 
g- 
i x de- 
3o- d 
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3.2 Rhymes 


Although the reconstructions of rhymes in some individual words have been 
changed, we have found no reason to modify the inventory of main vowels and 
codas set out in Baxter (1992), with two exceptions. First, we now write as *o the 
vowel written in Baxter (1992) as *i; more importantly, following Starostin (1989), 
we now recognize a coda *-r, contrasting with both *-j and *-n, and have found 
additional evidence for it (see section 5.5.1). The usual reflex of the *-r coda was 
MC -n, but there were evidently dialects where *-r merged with *-j instead. While 
Starostin did not specify the geographic location of these dialects, we now have 
evidence that the change *-r > *-j occurred in and near the Shandong peninsula 
(see section 5.5.1.4). 

Thus, ignoring the postcodas *-? and *-s, the rhymes of Old Chinese consist of com- 
binations of one of the six main vowels (*i, *o, *u, *e, *a, *o) with one of the codas 
(*zero, *-k, *-r, *-j, *-t, *-n, *-r, *-w, *-wk, *-m, and *-p). Not all these combinations 
occur; the combinations we reconstruct are listed in Table 3.2. 

The reconstruction of rhymes is discussed in detail in chapter 5. 


3.3 Root structure, word structure, and affixation 


3.3.1 ROOT STRUCTURE 


Old Chinese words consisted of a root plus possible affixes. Word roots were either 
monosyllables consisting of a full syllable (X) or disyllables consisting of a full syl- 
lable preceded by a minor syllable (o), that is, having the structure o.X. Minor syl- 
lables o were reduced in comparison with full syllables, in terms both of the number 
of structural positions they allowed and of the number of phonemes that contrasted 
in each position. 

A full main syllable X included five structural positions, each of which could be filled 
by different sets of phonemes (Figure 3.1): 


> 
Onset Rhyme 
Ci (Cm) V (Ce) (Cpc) 


FIGURE 3.1 Structure of OC main syllables 
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The first position, Ci (initial), was obligatorily filled. All Old Chinese consonants 
except *j and *w could occur in it. A full table of the possible initial consonants is given 
in Table 4.1 in chapter 4. 

The second position, Cm (medial), was either left empty or filled by *r. The *r, if 
present, could be part of the root, or it could be an infix *<r>, which occupied the same 
position. We write infixed *<r> between angled brackets to distinguish it from root *r 
in the medial position. 

The third position, V (vowel nucleus), which formed the syllable's peak, was obliga- 
torily filled by one of the six vowels *i, Ze, *o, Sa, Su. and *o. The phonetic quality of 
the vowel we write as *o is uncertain: it may have been a mid central vowel [o], a high 
central vowel [i], or even a high back unrounded vowel Il? 

The fourth position, Cc (coda), was either left empty or filled by a consonant, which 
could be any one of the following: *m, *n, *n, *r, *j, *w, *p, St *k, or *wk. Note that 
there was no coda “*wn.” 

The last position, Cpe (postcoda), was either empty or filled by a glottal stop. The 
glottal stop could only follow a sonorant (one ofthe six vowels or a sonorant coda): there 
were no sequences like *-k?, *-p?, *-t?, or *-wk?. Examples of unaffixed monosyllabic 
words follow: 


(64) ZE *p'ra > pae > ba ‘sow, pig’ 
(65) 4X *tun > tsyuwng > zhong ‘end’ 


(66) JE *n‘rar > ngea > yá ‘river bank; limit’ 


In addition to the main syllable, certain words were preceded by extrasyllabic seg- 
mental material, forming a minor syllable or presyllable before the main syllable, and/or 
followed by a final *-s. Our provisional hypothesis is that final *s was always a morpho- 
logical suffix, so we write it with a preceding hyphen. As for presyllables, sometimes 
we can identify them as prefixes, sometimes not. Where we cannot, the presyllables 
could be (1) as yet unrecognized prefixes, (2) known prefixes with unknown functions, 
or (3) part of the root. When we cannot tell whether a preinitial is a prefix or not, we 
separate it from the main syllable with a period instead of a hyphen and treat it, at least 
provisionally, as part of the root. Thus we write a hyphen after the preinitial *s- in 


(67) 2 *s-lek-s > sjeH > ci ‘give’ 


because we take the *s- to be the valency-increasing prefix (see section 3.3.2.3 below) 
applied to the basic root 


(68) H *lek > yek > yi ‘change; exchange? 
But we write a period in 
(69) T *s.n'i[n] > tshen > qian ‘thousand’ 


because in this case the *s presyllable has no clear morphological function. 
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Cpi Voi 


FIGURE 3.2 Structure of OC minor syllables 


Further research may show that some presyllables now treated as part of the root 
were synchronically affixes in Old Chinese; others may have functioned as affixes 
at some earlier stage but must be treated synchronically as part of the root in Old 
Chinese. An analogy would be words such as English believe and German glauben 
‘believe’. Originally, these are from the same Proto-Germanic root *laub- with dif- 
ferent prefixes, but synchronically they must now be considered part of the root. 
Still other presyllables may never have been prefixes at all. 

In minor syllables there were two structural positions: Cpi (preinitial consonant) and 
Vpi (preinitial vowel) (Figure 3.2): 

The first position, Cpi, must be filled by a consonant. The inventory of possible Cpi’s 
was limited: we have evidence for *p, *t, *k, *r, *s, *m, and *N; of these, *N may be 
regarded as a positional allophone of either *n or *r. The evidence for *r as a preinitial 
consonant is very limited. We reconstruct preinitial *r in 


(70) {S *r. pia? > [uX > lù ‘(place name) 
ff, *[r.g]a > ngjo > yú ‘fish (n.)’ 


to account for the Middle Chinese initial /- in #4 lŭ < luX, which normally goes back to 
OC *r-, and for the use of ID ngjo > yú ‘fish (n.)’ as phonetic. 

At times, the comparative evidence indicates that a preinitial consonant was present, but 
the consonant cannot be identified; in such cases we write it as ‘*C’. Still other consonants 
may have occurred in this position; we cannot provide a definitive list at this time. However, 
there is no evidence that minor syllables could include pharyngealized consonants. 

The second position, Vpi (preinitial vowel), was either left empty (in which case the 
minor syllable's peak was a consonant), or filled by *o. 

We call preinitials with an empty Vpi position “tightly attached" and those in which 
the Vpi position is filled with *o “loosely attached.” Tightly attached preinitials formed 
tight clusters with the major syllable's obligatory Ci consonant, and these clusters were 
simplified in different ways in Middle Chinese, while loosely attached preinitials were 
lost in Middle Chinese, as a rule (at times influencing the major syllable's initial before 
disappearing, as in Northern Mín). 

Minor syllables did not occur freely outside of feet formed with a following major 
syllable; however, a few highly common function words are structurally identical with 
minor syllables with /o/ and can be considered as such. Examples follow: 
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Root 
(o) A 
fy KH 
Z 
Pd N 
Onset Rhyme 
ALPIN IN 
à J | S 
Ba \ Eé I b: 
Cpi @ G © v (c9 ® 


FIGURE 3.3 Structure of OC roots 


(71) If] *no > nyi > ér ‘and, but’ 

L *go > gi > qi ‘modal particle’ 

Z *tə > tsyi > zhi ‘(3p object pronoun; attributive particle)’ 
+ *po > pjuw > bù ‘not’ 


One notes that  *to did not bear stress in the Odes (Kennedy 1939). This behavior 
is normal if one thinks of the above forms as minor syllables. Nevertheless we treat 
them here as a particular type of full syllables. 

The structure of Old Chinese roots is summarized in Figure 3.3. 

Here are some examples of disyllabic roots with tightly attached preinitials: 


(72) JI] *t.Ju[n] > tsyhwen > chuan ‘stream, river’ (the Middle Chinese final 
is irregular; we would expect tsywin) 


> 


"E *k.ton? > *ton? > tsyowngX > zhong ‘seed’; borrowed into 
Proto-Vietic as *k-co:? 
ty. *C.p'ran? > paenX > bán ‘plank, board’ 


Here are some examples of disyllabic roots with loosely attached preinitials: 


(73) PZ *ko.ak > lak > luó ‘fall (v.)' 
e *mo.lat > zyet > shé ‘tongue’ 
‘= *Cə.dan > dzyang > chang ‘taste (v.)’ 


There were no tones in Old Chinese (see the discussion in section 5.1). Major sylla- 
bles were stressed, and any minor syllables were unstressed. This gave disyllabic words 
an iambic, weak-strong, rhythm. In verse, disyllables and monosyllables alike counted 
for one foot: a four-foot verse could consist of any combination of monosyllabic and 
disyllabic words. 


3.3.2 AFFIXATION 


In many Old Chinese words, affixes can be identified. Old Chinese had several prefixes 
and suffixes and one infix. All were derivational; some were quite productive. Prefixes 
were attached before the root’s first segment, and suffixes after the last one. The infix 
was inserted between the Ci and the V in a major syllable, that is, in the syllable’s 
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medial position. We separate suffixes and prefixes from roots by means of a hyphen, and 
isolate an infix within a root by using angled brackets “<>.” Most prefixes were added to 
monosyllabic roots (see examples in the detailed discussion below), but there are some 
examples of prefixed disyllabic roots: 


(74) Ek *[N-k.]ram > lam > lán ‘indigo’; cf. pHM *nglam 
Rñ *[N-ko.]r'an? > /anX > lan ‘lazy’; cf. pHmong *nglen B ‘lazy’ 


There are also examples of doubly prefixed roots (see discussion in section 4.6): 


(75) *N-s-t‘an > dzong > céng ‘in two storeys, double’ 
Ur *s-N-kor?-s > gj+nH > jin ‘be near to (v.t.)’ 


The list of Old Chinese affixation processes is still an open one, but some are already 
well supported. We list them below. 

Prefixes were consonants, each having short (*C) and long (*Co) variants that appar- 
ently had the same morphological functions. The short variants behaved phonologically 
as tightly attached minor syllables, the long ones as loosely attached ones. The evidence 
for these variants is comparative (see section 4.2 below). The conditions of occurrence 
of short and long variants are not understood; for the moment we treat them as free vari- 
ants. Short variants were more common. The syllabic status of words with two prefixes 
is uncertain, as is that of prefixed disyllabic roots. 


3.3.2.1 The *N- prefix 


Almost all examples of preinitial *N are prefixes. The *N- prefix typically derived 
stative intransitive verbs, often out of transitive verbs, and caused a following voice- 
less stop or affricate to become voiced. The long variant *No- did not have this voicing 
effect. Examples: 


(76) Dir *p'ra[t]-s > paejH > bai ‘defeat (v.t.)’ 
Dr *N-p‘ra[t]-s > baejH > bai ‘suffer defeat’ 


(77) r *tet > tsyet > zhé ‘bend; break (v.t.)’ 
Hy *N-tet > dzyet > shé ‘bend (v.i.)’ 


(78) Mb *[k}’en-s > kenH > (än ‘see (v.)’ 


Ei, *N-[k]*en-s > henH > xian ‘appear’ (< ‘be seen’) 


For further discussion and examples, see Sha Jia'ér [Sagart] and Bái Yipíng [Baxter] 
(2010) and Sagart and Baxter (2012). 


3.3.2.2 The *m- prefixes 


There were several *m- prefixes in Old Chinese, with different functions (see Sha Jia'ér 
[Sagart] and Bai Yipíng [Baxter] 2010). As with *N-, the short variants voiced a follow- 
ing voiceless stop or affricate in Middle Chinese. 

Prefix *m, - changed a nonvolitional verb into a volitional one, at times with caus- 
ative overtones: 
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(79) 


(80) 


(81) 


t *kSruk-s > kaewH > jiào ‘awaken’ 


m 


EI *m-kfruk > haewk > xué ‘study, imitate’ 


Ei, *[k]’en-s > kenH > jian ‘see (v.)’ 


H *m-[k'en-s > henH > xian ‘cause to appear, introduce’ 


d *tser) > tsjeng > jing ‘bright, limpid’, ¥} *tsen ‘pure’ 


1j* *m-tsen-s > dzjengH > jing ‘cleanse (v.t.)’ 


Prefix *m,,- changed a noun into a volitional verb: 


(82) 


(83) 


(84) 


$ *p'ok-s > pwojH > bèi ‘the back’ 
$7 *m-p‘ok-s > bwojH > bèi ‘turn the back on’ 


fT *tsan > tshang > càng ‘granary’ 

je, *m-tsan > dzang > cang ‘store (v.)’ 

ij] *t<r>aw > trjew > zhao ‘morning’ 

Hi] *m-t<r>aw > drjew > cháo ‘go to (morning) audience at court’ 


Prefix *m, - changed a verb into an agentive/instrumental noun: 


(85) 


(86) 


(87) 


(88) 


JA] *p'an-s > phanH > pan ‘divide’ 

*m-p'an-s > banH > pan ‘bank between fields’ 
TE *t<r>o? > trjuX > zhu ‘prop up, support (v.)’ 
H *m-t<r>o? > drjuX > zhu ‘pillar’ 


ik “thon > tsyhing > chéng ‘weigh; evaluate; call’ 
ij *mo-thon-s > tsyhingH > chéng ‘steelyard’; cf. pHM *nthjuonH 
‘balance’ 


> ep 


DI *p'«r»u > paew > bào ‘wrap, bundle’ 


1&8] *m.[p]'u > baw > pao ‘long robe’ 


See also the double-prefixed form J£ *m-s-t*o > dzong > céng ‘additional floor, field’, 
discussed in section 4.6. 


Prefix *m,- occurs in names of human body parts: 


(89) 


(90) 


(91) 


Jl: *t'a? > tuX > dá ‘belly, stomach’ 
Jt *m-t8a? > duX > dà ‘belly’ 


IH *tSo > tuw > dou ‘helmet, hood’ 
OD *[m-tf'o > duw > tou ‘head’ 

WEL *pe? > pjieX > bi ‘femur, haunch’ 
HE *m-p%e? > bejX > bi ‘femur’ 


Prefix *m,- occurs in names of animals: 


(92) 


== x 
HE, 


dro > Weg, 'wae > wa ‘frog’ 


== 


E *m-q“re > hwea, hwae > wa ‘frog’ 
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(93) i *g'ruk > 'aewk > xué ‘a kind of bird’ 
1 *m-q'ruk > haewk > xué ‘a kind of bird’ 
(94) E *m-n'e > mej > ni ‘fawn’ 
(95) EE *mo-r*ok > /uwk > lù ‘deer’; cf. Buyang fik /ma 0 lok 8/ ‘deer’ (Li 
Jinfáng 1999:199) 


3.3.2.3 The *s- prefixes 
Prefix *s- increases valency in a verb (including transitivizing and causative 


functions): 


(96) ZX *tor) > tsying > zhéng ‘to rise (of steam)’ 
J| *s-tan > sying > shéng ‘to lift up, to save, to present to’ 
(97) Es *n’ak > ngak > ë ‘speak frankly’ 
X *s-nSak-s > suH > sü ‘complain, accuse’ 
(98) 3 *t'an > fang > dang ‘match (v.); have the value of, rank with’ 
Ti *s-tan > syang > shang ‘to estimate’ 
(99) Til *gij? > dzyijX > shi ‘look, see’ 
ZR *s-gij?-s > zyijH > shi ‘show (v.)’ 


Prefix *s,- derives circumstantial nouns (place, time, instrument): 


(100) >f *nrak > ngjaek > ni ‘go against, reverse’ 
HH *s-nrak > (srjak >) sraewk > shud ‘first day of month’ (when the 


WH 


moon changes from waning to waxing) 


(101) if Son > thuwng > tong ‘penetrate’ 


Zu 


2 *s-«r»og > tsrhaewng > chuang ‘window’ (< ‘where light 


penetrates’) 


(102) T *man > mjang > wang ‘flee; disappear; die’ 


TE *s-m'ar > sang > sang ‘mourning, burial’ (< ‘circumstances associ- 
ated with death’) 


(103) VI *lo? > yiX > yi ‘take, use’ 
$8 *so.lo? > ziX > yi ‘handle of plow or sickle’ (< ‘instrument of 
holding’) 


For more discussion of the *s- prefix in Old Chinese, see Sagart and Baxter (2012). 


3.3.2.4 The *t- prefixes 


Prefix *t,- occurs in certain intransitive verbs, stative or nonstative: 


(104) H *t-khut > tsyhwit > chü ‘go or come out’ 
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105 X^ *t-nip, *t-n'[i]p > tsyip, nep > zhi ‘afraid, to fear’ (for initial develop- 
D 
ments, see section 4.4.4.4) 


(106) HL *n<r>ep > nrjep > nié ‘unable to walk’ 


d 


l| *t-n'ep > tep ‘paralysed, unable to move’ 


Prefix *t,- occurs in certain inalienable nouns: 

(107) W *t-qon > tsyowng > zhong ‘father-in-law’ 
(108) 
(109) By *t-[k^]o(9)? or *t-52? > tsyhiX > chi ‘front teeth’ 


| *t-[k]<1r>u? > trjuwX > zhóu ‘elbow’ 


T] 
(110) I *t-lo[r?]-s, *lo[r?]-s > tsyhwejH, xjwojH > hui ‘snout’ 


(111) I *t-qhu(?)-s > tsyhuwH > chou ‘foul smell’; cf. 
Pi *q'(r)u? > xjuwX > xiü ‘rot, decay’ 


3.3.2.5 The *k- prefixes 


Prefix *k- added to verbal roots derives nonfinite forms of the verb that can be used 
as nouns: 


(112) J *C-pan > pjang > fang ‘square’ 
*k-phan > khjwang > kuang ‘square basket’ (aspiration in the root is 


m 


unexplained) 


(113) HH *mran > mjaeng > ming ‘bright’ 


a| *k-mrag? > kjwaengX > jióng “bright window’ 


Prefix *k- also occurs in verbs; its function is difficult to determine: 
(114) PZ *m-riw-s > mjiwH > mid ‘lie, error’ (< ‘twist the truth’) 
38 *k-riw > Ajiw > jiū ‘tie around, strangle’ 
(115) HJ ran > ngang > ang ‘high, lift high’ 
JU *k-n'an > kang > gang ‘lift high’ 
(116) 3x *[r][o]p-s (dial. >) *rup-s > /wijH > lèi ‘tear (n.)’ 
iv *k-rop > khip > qi ‘weep’ 


3.3.2.6 The *<r> infix 


Infix *<r > in verbs of action marks distributed actions (actions with several agents, 


patients, or locations; repeated actions): 


(117) X *[s['or? > sgjX > xi ‘wash’ 
lU D *Co.s<r>or?-s > srjeH > sreaH > să ‘sprinkle’; cf. VN ray 
[zai C1] ‘sprinkle’ (where the r- reveals the presence of a presyllable; 


see section 4.5.5.1) 
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(118) 


(119) 


pk *m-k'ep > hep > xié ‘grasp’ 
AK *k*«r»ep > keap > jia ‘press between’ 


Ei, *[k]’en-s > kenH > jian ‘see (v.)’ 


Infix *<r,> in stative verbs marks intensiveness: 


(120) 


(121) 


(122) 


Je) *m-[k]at > gjot > jie ‘lift’ 
g J 


Ndr 


j 


H 


Im 


ed 


*N-t<r>on? > drjowngX > zhong ‘heavy’ 


Hk *2em > 'jiem > yan ‘contented (adj.)’ 
[E *2<r>em-s > jemH > yan ‘satiated’ 


Ai] *m-[k]*<r>en > hean > xian ‘spy on, watch’ 


E *N-[k]<r>at > gjet > jié ‘remarkable; hero’ (< ‘surpassing’) 


Ë *ton? > tsyowngX > zhong ‘swell, swollen’ 


Old Chinese 


Infix *<r,> in nouns marks distributed structure (double or multiple objects): 


(123) 


(124) 


(125) 


RE *[dz]'oj > dzej > qi ‘uniform, equal’ 


ik *[dz]*«r»j > dzreaj > chai ‘category, equals’ 


JIS zm Ken. > hengH > jing ‘leg, shank’ 


Ir *m-k'*«r-er > heang, *k'*«r-er > kheang > këng ‘shank bone’ 


4$ *q[i]k-s (dial. > *qek-s) > jieH > yi ‘strangle’ 
Jg, *q*<r>[i]k > 'eak > ë ‘part of a yoke’ (device for holding the neck of 


d 


oxen or horses; two on a yoke) 


3.3.2.7 The *-s suffixes 


This is a very common suffix with many functions, only a few of which are well 


understood. 


Suffix *-s, nominalizes verbs, by far the most common function of *-s: 


(126) 


(127) 


(128) 


(129) 


*kSi[t] > ket > Dé ‘tie (v.)’ 
£ *kSi[t]-s > kejH > ji ‘hair-knot, chignon’ 


IN Hn 


= 
IST 


` *m'aj > ma > mó ‘rub, grind’ 


n 


ES *m'aj-s > maH > mo ‘grindstone’ 


ng 


. 44 *n'[u]p > nop > na ‘bring or send in’ 


*n‘[u]p-s > *nut-s > nwojH > nèi ‘inside’ 
Suffix *-s, derives denominal verbs: 


zl *k.?*or > Awan > guan ‘cap (n.)’ 
zl *k.?*or-s > kwanH > guan ‘cap (v.)’ 
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(130) “K *?(r)əj > jj > yi ‘clothes’ 
AX *?(r)əj-s > 'j+jH > yi ‘wear (v.t.)’ 
(131) FF *cwan > Ajwang > wang ‘king’ 
Æ *c"vag-s > hjwangH > wang ‘to be king’ 


Suffix *-s, 
directed action or stative verbs. 


derives verbs of outwardly directed action out of verbs of inwardly 


(132) H *m'raj? > meaX > mái ‘buy’ 


Ti *m'raj?-s > meaH > mai ‘sell’ 


(133)  & *[d]u? > dzyuwX > shou ‘receive’ 
F% *[d]u?-s > dzyuwH > shou ‘give, hand over’ 


(134) =Œ *m-k'ruk > haewk > xué ‘study; imitate’ 
Bir *m-k'ruk-s > haewH > xiao ‘teach’ 


(135) ` lif. *qi*u2 > xawX > háo ‘good? 
Tif. *qhu2-s > xawH > hào ‘love, like (v.)’ 


(136) i *ak > ‘ak > ë ‘bad, ugly’ 
i2 *Fak-s "uH > wù ‘hate (v.)’ 


3.3.3 WORD FAMILIES 


When two Old Chinese words share the same root and have different affixes, they can be 
said to belong to the same word family. In this section we illustrate the notion of word 
family with three examples. 

The root *t‘an ‘ascend’ occurs bare in the verb: 


(137)  X& *t'op > tong > dëng ‘ascend’ 
Prefixed with *s,-, a causative verb is formed: 
(138) J *s-t'on > tsong > zéng ‘to increase (v.t.)’ (< ‘cause to ascend’). 


Out of this last form—whether before or after the shift of *s-t- to ¢s- is not known— 
a stative verb ‘increased, augmented, doubled, high’ was derived through prefixation 
of *N-: 


(139) js *N-s-t'or > dzong > céng ‘doubled, piled up’ 


Another word, also read as MC dzong, had a nominal meaning: ‘(additional) layer or 
floor’: 


(140) o *m-s-t'or > dzong > céng ‘additional layer or floor’ 


We reconstruct *m-s-t'or with prefixed *m, -, an additional floor being then conceived 
of as a ‘means of increasing’ the space within a house. In the Min dialects this word has 
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displaced H Zum > den > tian as ‘field’ (Norman 1996:31): Xiàmén Jehan 2/, Cháozhou 
/tshan 2/, Fuzhou /ts*ein 2/, Jiàn'ou /tshain 5/, Yóng'an /ts'i 2/. Note the aspirated ini- 
tials, implying pMin *dzh-, the expected reflex of OC *m-s-t-. The semantic evolution 
appears to have been from ‘means of increasing’ the size of a field, to ‘added terraced 
field above an existing field’ to ‘terraced field’ to ‘field’. 

A root *p‘an ‘divide’ is in evidence in a set of words with the core meaning ‘to 
divide’. The bare root does not occur as a word, but its nominal derivative with suffixed 
*-s is seen in 


(141) Æ *p‘an-s > panH > ban ‘half’ 


The original verb root was also given a distributive meaning by means of infixed 
"po 


(142) Hr *pš<r>an > paen > ban ‘divide, distribute’ 


From a related root (see section 3.3.4 below), we have another word family with the 


z 


verb Hl *p'fan-s > phanH > pan ‘divide’ and a derived noun with the instrumental 
p P p 


* ES 
prefix *m, -: 


(143) jJ) *pian-s > phanH > pan ‘divide’ 
P: *m-p''an-s > banH > pan ‘bank between fields’ 


The root *truy ‘center’ is a nominal root, appearing in its bare form in 
(144) H *trun > trjuwng > zhong ‘center’ 


Out of this noun a verb was derived by means of suffix *-s,: 


(145) H *trun-s > triuwngH > zhong ‘hit the center’ 


Further, through the addition of the *N- prefix, a new verb, stative and intransitive, was 
derived: 


(146) 4} *N-trup-s > drjuwngH > zhong ‘middle (of three brothers, of three 
months)’ (< ‘placed in the center’); cf. pHM *ntron A ‘center, 
middle’ 


The nasal prefix we suppose is directly attested in the Proto-Hmong-Mien form, even 
though one would expect tone C corresponding to Chinese qushéng, rather than tone A. 


3.3.4 RELATED ROOTS 


It is not uncommon for two independently reconstructible roots to have similar mean- 
ings and similar, but not identical, pronunciations. Thus next to root *t‘on ‘ascend’, 
discussed in the preceding section, we have a root *tan ‘rise’: 


(147) Z& *ton > tsying > zheng ‘to rise’ 


The word was used in particular with reference to steam and has come to be used as 
a transitive verb ‘to steam’. The root occurs with *s- in 
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(148) JH *s-tan > sying > sheng ‘ascend’ (e.g., a reception hall; a chariot) 
Out of an *s-suffixed form of the verb ‘to steam’, the name of a steaming instrument 
was derived through the addition of prefixed *S-:° 


(149) Dh *S-ton-s > tsingH > zéng ‘boiler for steaming rice’ 


Thus we have two roots, *t‘on and Stan, differing in the pharyngealization of the 
initial. There are other cases where roots that are semantically very similar contrast in 
the presence or absence of aspiration: 


(150) — 28 *m-quk > yuwk > yù ‘nourish’ 


f$ *qhuk > xjuwk > xü ‘nourish’ 


Another such example is the pair > *p'an-s > panH > ban ‘half’? and J| *p*‘an-s> 
phanH > pan ‘divide’ in examples (141) and (143) above. 

In still other cases, there appears to be an alternation between final *-? and final 
*-k: e.g., *ta? and *tak, both ‘to place’: 


(151) = *m-ta?-s > dzyoH > shü ‘to place; position’ 
Zb *s-m-ta? > zjoX > xù ‘arrange in order’ 
3% *t<r>ak > trjak > zhuó ‘to place’ 

3% *t<r>ak-s > trjoH > zhu ‘place (n.); visible’ 


Jii; *s-m-tAk > zjek > xi ‘mat’ (< ‘where one puts things'?) 


Phonological alternations such as these are not productive in Old Chinese. We take 
them to be what remains of morphological alternations that were once productive in 
languages ancestral to Old Chinese. They are similar to English sets such as whole, 
heal, and health: 


(152) whole < Old English hál ‘sound, healthy’ < Proto-Germanic *hail-az 
heal < Old English hélan ‘to make whole or sound’ < Proto-Germanic 
*hail-jan 
health < Old English help ‘soundness of body’ < Proto-Germanic 
*hail-ipa 


These all come from the same Proto-Germanic root *hail- meaning ‘sound in body’, 
but in modern English they must probably be considered three synchronically different 
roots that are related only historically. 

Similarly, we may expect to find explanations for Old Chinese related roots such as 
*ta? and *tak in a wider comparative context. For example, alternations between final 
*-? and final *-k in verbs are reminiscent of some aspects of the alternation between 
stem A and stem B in Kuki-Chin languages (for instance So-Hartmann 2009:71 for Daai 
Chin). More work is needed in this domain. 
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3.4 The nature of the pre-Qín script 


As outlined in section 2.3, one of our main motivations for developing a revised recon- 
struction has been the discovery of large numbers of pre-Qín documents whose script is 
more relevant to Old Chinese reconstruction than the standard script on which previous 
reconstructions have largely been based. In using these pre-Qín documents, we have 
been led to a new understanding of the nature of the pre-Qín script, which is relevant to 
the problem of reconstructing Old Chinese. 

For one who knows modern Chinese, it is easy to think anachronistically about the 
early Chinese script and to imagine that it is essentially no different from the script 
in use over the last 2,000 years. To learn the standard script, it is necessary to memo- 
rize several thousand characters, whose connection to pronunciation has become less 
and less direct as time has passed. It is important to remember that the standard script 
has been maintained with very strong institutional and cultural support, which was not 
present to the same degree in Old Chinese times. The standard script has been in use 
over a vast and linguistically diverse area, and its mastery has been one of the keys to 
government employment. It has been a centrally defined standard, supported by widely 
distributed reference works and other texts. The circulation of these texts was eventu- 
ally facilitated by the use of paper (much less expensive than earlier writing materials), 
by printing, and by the development of a flourishing commercial market in books. The 
cultural prestige associated with the lettered class has reinforced these tendencies. All 
these factors have worked to maintain the standard script with minimal changes, in spite 
of the fact that it is difficult to learn and inconvenient in many respects. 

None of these institutional and cultural supports were present in the pre-Qín period. 
There were widely shared conventions, of course, or else the script would not have 
been able to function efficiently as a means of communication, but there was no cen- 
trally defined standard. Literacy would have been an important qualification for some 
jobs but was probably less important as a key to prestige and high-status employment 
than it became later. Political fragmentation probably meant that the circulation of texts 
was generally confined to smaller areas. Books were bulkier and more expensive than 
they became later, so compared with imperial times, the familiarity with existing texts 
probably presented less resistance to innovation than it became later. The body of texts 
regarded as canonical was also much smaller, and what was canonical was probably 
more often recited and listened to than written and read. There was more variation from 
scribe to scribe (as we can clearly see from recently excavated Warring States docu- 
ments); and finally, calligraphy, with its well-defined styles and models for emulation, 
was less developed as a distinct art. 

The pre-Qín script was thus more fluid and less resistant to adaptation and modifica- 
tion than the script of the imperial period. Still, the writing system had to function for 
communication among large numbers of people, and the script must have been shaped 
by the functions that it served. Scripts are synchronic systems, with some of the same 
kinds of constraints that shape spoken languages. What, then, were the constraints that 
shaped the structure of pre-Qín writing? 
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First, the script had to be learnable. Just as no spoken language uses more than about 
a hundred distinct phonemes, there must have been a practical limit, imposed by memory 
limitations, on the number of signs that had to be learned and remembered. Without the 
powerful institutional supports that arose later, the number of elements that needed to 
be memorized outright was probably considerably smaller than in the imperial system. 

Second, all other things being equal, there must have been a limit to the complexity 
of the relationship between the elements of the script and the corresponding elements 
of the spoken language. If linguistic changes complicated this relationship, the pre-Qín 
script was relatively free to adapt in response. If, because of a change in pronunciation, 
a phonetic element became less suitable to write a certain word, it was likely to be 
replaced by another; and the force of resistance to such modifications must have been 
considerably weaker than it later became. 

As an example, we can take the history of ways to write the word (E) wén ‘hear’. 
In oracle-bone and early bronze inscriptions, the character used has a person and an ear: 


(153) P 


The person is said to be kneeling and holding his hands to his face (Yu Xingwu 1941, 
quoted in GG 9.585). In excavated Warring States documents, (HI wén is commonly 
written with the character Ey hin ‘dusk’, as a phonetic loan; our reconstructions are: 


(154) RI *mu[n] > mjun > wén ‘hear (v.)’ 
Ex: *m'u[n] > *x*un > xwon > hün ‘dusk, dark’ 
The use of y *m‘u[n] ‘dusk’ to write HI *mu[n] ‘hear’ is based on the phonetic similar- 
ity of *m- and *m'- and the presence of the same rhyme *-u[n] in both words. We also 


find E hün with H ër ‘ear’ added; this is the form D. which the Shuowén lists as an 
“ancient character” (SWGL 53562). 
But at some point, the initial *m‘- of 


=o 


hun changed to a fricative [h] or [x] (> MC x-), 
disturbing the phonetic similarity with (5i) *mu[n]; and in the Qin script (e.g., in the 
documents from Shuihüdi Ir Jf; see Ji XUshéng 2010:877) we find a new phonetic 
compound, with ["] mén ‘gate, door’ as phonetic: 


(155) RI *mu[n] > mjun > wén ‘hear (v.)’ 
P *mšə[r] > mwon > mén ‘gate, door’ 


Early in the Old Chinese period, TT mén < *m'o[r] would not have been a proper pho- 
netic for RÉI wén < *mu[n], because its main vowel was different (*ə Z *u); the codas 
were probably different as well (*-r Z *-n), although this is not certain. But as the 
result of later sound changes, final *-r changed to *-n in most dialects, and the contrast 
between *-un and *-on was lost after labial onsets, so at that point |] mén became a 
suitable phonetic for (RI wén ‘hear’; and because of the late change of *m(*) to *x(*), 
ES hün < xwon < *m'u[n] would have become a less suitable phonetic. This example 


shows how the early script, with fewer institutional barriers to innovation, was able to 


=o 


adapt to these sound changes, replacing the phonetic element Ey hün with the phonetic 


element |"] mén. 
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But even in the pre-Qín period, there were forces that would have resisted excessive 
fluidity in the script. Written texts were intended to be read and used by different people 
at different points in space and time. Records from earlier periods still needed to be read; 
and texts did circulate from place to place within certain geographic domains. But the 
domains were smaller than in imperial times: the reach of government administration 
was not as far, and wide circulation of texts must have been less common than it later 
became. And in fact, paleographers have identified significant regional differences in 
the script of pre-Qín documents. 

Not only would the total number of written signs have been limited, but there 
would have been a tendency to avoid having to make graphic distinctions that were 
too subtle: if two graphic elements were similar in shape, they sometimes merged 
altogether, becoming a single element with more than one function—or perhaps they 
were never clearly distinguished in the first place. An example of this in the mod- 
ern script is the fact that the shape of the abbreviated form of [^] rou ‘flesh’ has 


merged with H yué ‘moon’, even though the two elements have very different func- 
tions; context provides enough redundancy that no confusion results. Similarly, in 


the pre-Qín script, H yué ‘moon’ and Z xi ‘night’ are not clearly distinguished (Ji 
Xushéng 2010:565). 
We can assume that the structure of the pre-Qín script was shaped by a kind of 


homeostasis among these various forces. The graphic signs could not become so numer- 
ous as to be too difficult to learn, remember, produce, and recognize, but there must 
have been enough of them to represent the necessary distinctions. Signs whose connec- 
tion to the spoken language became too indirect tended to be replaced by others whose 
structure was more transparent. Yet modifications of the script cannot have been too 
frequent or capricious, or else documents written at one time and place would become 
too difficult to read at another. 

The system was word-based in the sense that a given graphic token in a given 
text represented a word-length unit, rather than a single phonetic segment as in 
alphabetic systems. But from the standpoint of how graphs were learned, remem- 
bered, retrieved, and read, we suggest that the system was primarily syllable-based, 
not word-based. Rather than memorizing something on the order of 5,000 to 10,000 
graphs roughly corresponding to morphemes, which is what is required for literacy 
today, a person learning a variety of the pre-Qín script would have learned a set of 
about a thousand graphic elements, each of which could be used as a phonetic sign 
to represent a certain type of syllable. Many of these elements originated as picto- 
grams, and there were a certain number of graphs constructed by combining graphs 
based on their denotations (the so-called huiyi @r ii ‘semantic compounds’). But 
it was the availability of a set of about a thousand phonetic elements that gave the 
system the power to represent the full range of vocabulary of the spoken language. 
When a phonetic element by itself would be ambiguous, it could be supplemented 
by adding a semantic element to the graph, as H ër ‘ear’ was sometimes added to 
Ex: hin < *m'u[n] when it represented (HI) wén < *mu[n] ‘to hear’ (see above). 
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In most cases, each phonetic element represented a type of syllable with a certain 
position of articulation in the onset, a certain main vowel, and a certain coda: for 
example, the element Jẹ pi ‘skin’ came to represent syllables of the general shape 
*P(r)aj; here *P represents any oral labial stop, pharyngealized or not. There might 
or might not have been a prevocalic *-r-, and there might or might not have been a 
presyllable. In recently excavated documents, according to Bái Yulan (2008:127), 
the graph JZ, with no added elements, is used to represent all the following words: 


{52} *m-[p](r)aj > bje > pi ‘skin’ 

(DÉI *paj? > pjeX > bi ‘that’ 

{pz} *[b](r)aj > bje > pi ‘weary, exhausted’ 
(B) *p'saj-s > phaH > po ‘break (v.)’ 

(X) *p'aj? > paX > bó ‘walk lame’ 


Similarly, the graph Á stood for syllables of the type *P'(r)ak; according to Bái Yulan 
(2008:187), this graph was used, by itself, to represent all these words: 


{1} *b'rak > baek > bai ‘white’ 

HH} *p'rak > paek > bó ‘father’s elder brother’ 
(RH *p'rak > paek > bai ‘cypress’ 

{A} *p'rak > paek > bai ‘hundred’ 

{7A} *[b]‘ak > bak > bó ‘calm, still’ 


It would be anachronistic to think of these various uses of H: pi and } bai as abbre- 
viations of or mistakes for the phonetic compounds that later became conventional; 
rather, they were used to represent a certain syllable type: which particular word was 
intended could usually be understood from the context. Additional elements could be 
added to reduce ambiguity, and these eventually became conventional. But the script as 
we see it in the excavated documents is primarily based on using a set of graphs repre- 
senting syllable types. 

Some syllables could be represented by more than one phonetic element; for exam- 
ple, syllables of the form *n(*)(r)aj(?) had two possible representations: 


(156) jJ *yaj?» ngaX > wò ‘we, P 


m 


H^ *n(r)aj > ngje > yi ‘proper; should’ 


These two phonetic elements seem to have been more or less interchangeable: the word 
now written as 


(157) s *n(r)aj-s > ngjeH > yi ‘duty; justice’ 


is usually written in the Guddian and Shanghai Museum texts as f *n(r)aj. (In fact, 


> 


15 *n(r)aj “proper; 
should’ by means of the suffix *-s.) But we also find *n(r)aj-s ‘duty; justice’ written as 


ISL *p(r)aj-s ‘duty; justice’ is just the nominal derived from í 
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in the Guodiàn text *Xing zi ming cha” (PE E] ge H1) , where the corresponding 


sakn 
3 


passage in the parallel Shanghai Museum text “Xing ging làn" (JE fiis) has “r” 
(Bái Yülán 2008:135). 
Conversely, if two characters seem to represent the same syllable type but are not 


interchanged in early documents, this fact can be used as a heuristic to identify possible 


phonological distinctions that have been overlooked. For example, T. gong and Z: gong 
are both pronounced kuwng in Middle Chinese, and they have previously been recon- 
structed as homonyms for Old Chinese as well. But according to Bái Yulan (2008:254— 
257), the sets of words written with these two phonetics in excavated Warring States 
documents do not overlap—suggesting that they were not homonyms in Old Chinese 


after all. On closer examination, it is clear that |. gong was used for velar-initial syl- 
lables, as in (158), and 7 gong for uvular-initial syllables, as in (159): 


(158) 


.L. *k*og > kuwng > gong ‘officer’ 
zx *kSon > khuwng > kong ‘hollow, empty; hole’ 
(159) 4S *C.q‘on > kuwng > gong ‘impartial, just; public’; phonetic in 
^x *[c](r)on > yowng > rong ‘contain’? 
At the same time, there were some syllable types that apparently had no proper pho- 
netic element of their own, and for which the usual criteria for a phonetic match had to 
be relaxed. For example, there seems to have been no separate phonetic for syllables of 


the form *n(°)er, as in the word 
(160) 3 *n‘er > nej > ni ‘pickled meat with bones in it’ (also read *ner > nye). 


So the phonetic element St nan < *n'ar, whose usual function is to represent syllables of 
the form *n'ar, was used, together with HI ‘flesh’, to represent (251 *n'er. 

Similarly, the element Wi dàn < tan < SCa far ‘single’ normally represents syllables 
of the shape *Tar. But the Shi ji: Xiongnü lié zhuan ( sb à * fein 21 E). gives this 
disyllabic word as the name of a kind of horse ridden by the Xiongnáü: 


(161) — SEE dianxi ‘a kind of wild horse’ 


The commentaries tell us this word should be read as MC ten-hej; from this we can 
reconstruct the word (probably borrowed from the Xiongnü language) as *ter.g*e for 
(late) Old Chinese. Here, the character * dàn < tan < *Co.t'ar was used to write the syl- 


lable *t'er, in spite of the difference in main vowel, because no better phonetic element 
was available. 

We say that the phonetic elements in such examples are used faute de mieux, ‘for 
want of a better one’: they reflect the fact that although the use ofa set of phonetic ele- 
ments for syllable types was basic to the writing system, the coverage ofthe set of pos- 
sible syllables was uneven. The precision with which phonetic elements represented 
syllable types thus varied from one region of the space of syllable types to another, 
and the criteria for a phonetic match were not always consistent. For example, we find 
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a larger degree of latitude in the use of phonetic elements for syllables with final *-m 
and *-p, which are relatively infrequent, than for syllables with final *-1; and *-k, for 
which many choices were available. In general, however, the practice was to pick the 
most suitable phonetic element that was available. 

There was a tendency over time to make the system more precise: for example, in the 
early script it appears that zi yuan was used for both *Qvan and *Qven syllable types: 


(162) ë *C.c"an? > hjwonX > yuan ‘far’ 


nuo onm 


ye, tee *G<r>en > hwaen > huán ‘turn around; return’ 
Pë *s-cVen > zjwen > xuán ‘turn around, return; agile’ 
Eventually, though, i yuan seems to be used for *Qvan and zz huán for *Qven. 

Such developments tended to make the system of phonetic elements more precise 
than it may have been at the earliest stage. But there were also forces working to reduce 
the precision of the system, as the script came to be more standardized from the Qin 
unification (221 BCE) onward. Changes in pronunciation would sometimes make words 
written with the same phonetic element sound less similar than they had earlier, but now 
the script was much less likely to adapt to changes in pronunciation (as it had earlier by 
writing ([4]] wén ‘hear’ with Hi mén as phonetic rather than Ey hin). 


The result was that the connection between pronunciations and phonetic elements 
became less and less direct as time passed, resulting in the system we have now. 
Moreover, when new phonetic compounds were created, the criteria for phonetic simi- 
larity would have been looser if they were defined by analogy to already existing pho- 
netic compounds. As a result, characters of late origin are generally less informative 
than earlier ones about pronunciation—especially about Old Chinese pronunciation. 


(4j 


Old Chinese onsets 


We define a word onset in Old Chinese as the part of an Old Chinese word that precedes 
the main vowel: it includes 


1. any presyllabic material that may be present, which can contain up to two 
consonants, including prefixes, with or without the vowel *o; 

2. the initial of the main syllable; and 

3. medial *-r- (which in some cases is an infix), if present. 


The only obligatory element within an onset was the initial of the main syllable. The 
consonants that could occupy the main-syllable initial position (with or without a pre- 
initial) are shown in Table 4.1 below. 

In the next section we discuss some of the main developments affecting the evolution 
of these consonants. 


4.1 The evolution of Old Chinese initial consonants: 
major processes 


4.1.1 PHARYNGEALIZATION 


Middle Chinese syllables can be divided into two main types, for which Pulleyblank 
(1977—1978) coined the terms “type A" and “type B." In traditional terms, type-A 
syllables are those in divisions I, II, or IV; type-B syllables are those in division III. 
In our Middle Chinese notation, type-B or division-III syllables can be recognized 
by the fact that they include -i-, prevocalic -j-, or both, or have an initial consonant 
spelled with -y-; type-A syllables are those that have neither -i- nor prevocalic -j- and 
no -y- in the initial. 

The Old Chinese origins of the distinction between type-A and type-B syllables 
have been debated for decades. Karlgren (1940) reconstructed type-B syllables with a 
medial yod *-i- before the vowel, and type-A syllables without this yod; this reconstruc- 
tion became traditional for a time (Li 1971 and Baxter 1992 have *-j- instead of *-i-). 
But Pulleyblank (1962—1963:99), noting that foreign loans from Chinese showed no 
sign of Karlgren's yod, argued for a vowel-length distinction instead: he proposed that 
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TABLE 4.1 Old Chinese main-syllable initial consonants 


Plain: (type B) |p t ts k ku g qv" ? 
p D ts s ke kwh q q 
b d dz g g“ G GV 
m n l r n D" 
m n l +. o 
pharyngealized p° t OH ky k qf qg KH Quick 
(type A): pé t qs og ku kw qM qww 
b d dz g g" G° Car 
m° nf Is r° n° pw 
m° n° F p ç pw 


* rare 


the type-B syllables had distinctively long vowels, which diphthongized after the Old 
Chinese period, giving Karlgren's yod as a by-product. Zhéngzhang Shàngfang (1987) 
and Starostin (1989) also attributed the A/B distinction to vowel length, but reconstructed 
long vowels in type A and short vowels in type B—the reverse of Pulleyblank's pro- 
posal. Both Zhéngzhang and Starostin cited comparisons with certain Tibeto-Burman 
languages that appear to have long vowels corresponding to Chinese type A and short 
vowels corresponding to Chinese type B.! 

Meanwhile, Pulleyblank (1973, 1977—1978) abandoned his previous vowel-length 
solution and proposed instead that type-A syllables were characterized by stress 
on the second mora of the syllable (which he indicated by an acute accent over the 
vowel), and type-B syllables by stress on the first mora (indicated by a grave accent). 
Finally, Norman (1994), drawing an analogy to the pervasive contrast between “hard” 
and “soft” consonants in Russian, reconstructed pharyngealization in Chinese type-A 
syllables, and proposed that nonpharyngealized syllables subsequently palatalized. 
(Pharyngealization is a secondary articulation of either consonants or vowels, in which 
the pharynx is constricted by retracting the root of the tongue; the “emphatic” conso- 
nants of many varieties of Arabic are pharyngealized.) In our current reconstruction, 
we adopt Norman’s pharyngealization hypothesis on the grounds that it has the most 
explanatory power. 

The various interpretations of the type-A/type-B distinction, and the corresponding 
notations, are summarized in Table 4.2, using the Middle Chinese minimal pair $% ming 
< meng ‘inscription’ (type A) and % ming < mjieng ‘name’ (type B). 

The diversity of phonetic interpretations of type-A and type-B syllables in Old 
Chinese illustrates the fact that it is often easier to reconstruct the existence and distribu- 
tion of phonological distinctions than to reconstruct their phonetic nature. The evidence 
for a distinction between type-A and type-B syllables is overwhelming, but the evidence 
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TABLE 4.2 Type-A and type-B syllables in various reconstructions of Old Chinese 


type A type B 
$4, ming ‘inscription’ % ming ‘name’ 

Middle Chinese meng (E) mjieng (Ñ) 
Karlgren (1957) *mieng *miéng 
Pulleyblank (1962-1963) *men "men 
Li (1971) *ming *mjing 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *man *man 
Zhéngzhàng Shangfang (1987) *men *mép 
Starostin (1989) "men *men 
Baxter (1992) *meng *mjeng 
Norman (1994) * meng *meng 
Zhèngzhāng Shàngfāng (2003) *meen *men 
Baxter-Sagart *m'er *C.mer 


for any particular phonetic interpretation of that distinction is much more elusive. Our 
choice of pharyngealization as the feature characterizing type-A syllables is based on 
the following considerations: 


1. Type-A and type-B syllables rhyme together freely in Old Chinese, 
suggesting that the distinction was a feature of the syllable onset rather than 
the rhyme. 

2. Inlater stages of Chinese, vowels in type-A syllables have lower reflexes than 
in type-B syllables; cross-linguistically, it is common for vowels to be lowered 
when adjacent to pharyngealized consonants.? 

3. Alveolars, velars, and laterals generally palatalized in type-B syllables but failed 
to palatalize in type-A syllables. 

4. Hàn-time transcriptional practice, as well as loans to Kra-Dai and 
Hmong-Mien languages, indicate a uvular pronunciation for original velar 
initials in type-A syllables (Norman 1994 and references therein). The 
development of pharyngealized velars to uvulars has parallels in other 
languages.* 


Reconstructing the relevant feature as pharyngealization accounts for all these facts in a 
natural way, more naturally than competing proposals. 

More recently, Ferlus (2009b) proposed that the distinction between type-A and 
type-B syllables comes instead from an Old Chinese contrast between disyllabic words 
(with preinitial material), giving type A, and monosyllabic words, with no preinitial 
material, giving type B. Ferlus argues that when preinitials were lost, the Old Chinese 
distinction was replaced by a strong/weak contrast among initial consonants: strong con- 
sonants developed tense voice, while weak consonants developed lax or breathy voice. 
These voice qualities in turn led to diphthongizations of the type seen in Mon-Khmer 
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languages with voice registers, with tense voice lowering vowels and lax or breathy 
voice raising them. 

There are problems with this account. When we reconstruct Old Chinese preinitials 
on the basis of comparative evidence, we find no tendency for Chinese type-A words 
to have presyllables or for type-B words to lack them. As shown below in section 4.2, 
direct evidence for preinitials comes primarily from early loans to Vietic and Lakkia 
and from Norman's Proto-Mín softened initials (e.g., pMín *-p-) or his voiced aspirates 
(e.g., pMin *bh-). We list below examples of words showing strong evidence for preini- 
tials despite being type B: 


(163) ik *k.dzran > dzrjang > chuáng ‘bed’, pMin *dzh- 
Preinitial *k- is indicated by Ruc /kact:n?/ ‘bed’; the presence of a pre- 
initial is confirmed by the spirantized initial in VN giwong man A2/ 
‘bed’ and by the aspirated initial pMín *dzh- in Min: Xiàmén /tshn 2/, 
Cháozhou /ts^ur 2/, Fuzhou /tshoun 2/, Jiàn'ou Jehan 2/ (see section 
4.2 for details). 


(164) fii *k.ton? > tsyowngX > zhong ‘seed’ 
Preinitial *k- is indicated by Ruc /kco:] 3/ ‘seed’. VN gióng 
/zAwy B1/ ‘species, breed, strain, race; sex, gender’ confirms the 
presence of a preinitial. (Proto-Min has *t8-, which is not diagnostic 
in this case: it could reflect either OC *t- or OC *k.t-.) 
(165) fg *t.[k]om > tsyim > zhén ‘needle’ 
Preinitial *t- is indicated by Lakkia /them 1/ the presence of a preini- 
tial is confirmed by VN gam [yam A1] ‘bamboo or metal needle’. 
(Proto-Min has *t8-, which could reflect either *t- or *t.k-.) 
(166) att *so-LAKk-s > zjaeH > xié ‘decline, renounce’ 
Both pMin *-dzia C and VN giá /za C2/ ‘say goodbye’ indicate a preinitial, 
which can be identified as *so- on the basis of Middle Chinese (see sec- 
tion 4.5.3.3). 


Examples of words having no preinitials despite being type A: 


(167) zL *t50? > tuwX > dou ‘bushel; ladle’, pMín *t-; VN dáu /daw B1/ 
‘bushel’, with nonspirantized initial 

(168) BD *ts'ik > tset > jié ‘joint’, pMin *ts-; VN tét Jet DU ‘new year 
festival’, with nonspirantized initial (VN /t/ « Proto-Vietic *ts-; see 
Ferlus 1992) 

(169) B *k'[e][n]? > kenX > Dän ‘cocoon’, pMin *k-; VN kén /ken B1/ 
‘cocoon’, with nonspirantized initial 

(170) jT *k'r[e][t]-s > keajH > jié ‘mustard plant’, pMín *k-; VN cái /kai C1/ 
‘cabbage’, with nonspirantized initial 
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(171) HE *tSem? > temX > dian ‘black spot’, pMin *t-; VN däm /dom B1/ 
‘spot’, with nonspirantized initial 


(172) Á *b'rak > baek > bai ‘white’, pMin *b-; VN: bac /6ak D2/ ‘silver’, 
with nonspirantized initial 


Although it is difficult to find direct evidence for the reconstruction of pharyngeal- 
ization, we do have a very suggestive comment by Hé Xiü JI (129-182) of Eastern 
Hàn, who wrote a commentary on the Gongyáng zhuàn K/A >É (8) , one of the three 
traditional commentaries on the Chüngiü (ZE 3 (the Spring and autumn annals). 
The comment (cited by Zhou Zümó [1943] 1966:406) has to do with the difference in 


pronunciation between the conjunctive adverbs Ji nai ‘then’ and [fij ér ‘and, but’. Our 


reconstructions are: 


(173) 74 *n°ə? > nojX > nai ‘then’ (type A) 
If *no > nyi > ér ‘and, but’ (type B) 


The Gongyáng zhuan has little of the added narrative that makes the Zuó zhuan 


(Æ) commentary so interesting as a historical text, but it does contain very 
explicit discussions of the text of the Chünqiü itself, and often attempts to explain why 
one word was used in the text instead of another. One passage comments on the follow- 
ing text from the Chünqiü (Duke Xuan ££, year 8): 


(174) RP ACH RRNA. rz, BEBE AH if bee 
‘In winter, in the tenth month, on the day jichéu [twenty-sixth in the 


sexagenary cycle], our duke’s consort Qing Xióng? was to be buried. 
It rained and she could not be buried; but on the day gengyín [the next 
day], at noon, they succeeded in burying her.’ 


eS 


In a similar passage elsewhere in the Chünqii (Duke Ding E, year 15), in which a burial 


is also postponed because of rain, the text says, “J y Ze nai kë zàng" ‘then they suc- 
ceeded in burying him’, with Ji nai instead of [fj ér. The Gongyáng zhuan addresses the 
meaning of jfi] ér and /7 nai and tries to explain why sometimes one was used and some- 
times the other. The commentary takes the form of alternating questions and answers: 


(175) gx dg? XEqu. 7535 f? ME. AMM Sh? mJ 
J5 EP if tH 
“What does “ffy [ér]" mean?’ 
‘There was a difficulty.’ 
‘What does “7% [nai]” mean?’ 
‘There was a difficulty.’ 


‘Why [does the text] sometimes say “fij [ér]” and sometimes say “J5 
[nài]””? 
‘With J5 [nai] the difficulty is greater than with [frj [ér]’. 
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The idea seems to be that both jfrj ér and Ji nai are used as adversative adverbs (‘but’, or 
*instead")—Teferring in this case to the fact that there was a difficulty with the burial— 
but that Ji nai is somehow stronger. Such early metalinguistic comments about pre-Qín 
texts are interesting in themselves, but what interests us as far as pronunciation is con- 
cerned is what Hé Xiü, the Han commentator, says about the pronunciation of fy ér 
and JJ nai: 


(076) BAAR. S fd IUS 
yan ‘nai’ zhé, nèi ér shen; yan ‘ér’ zhé, wai ér qian. 


“When “J3 nai [*n'o?]" is spoken, it is inside and deep; when “ffi ér 
[*no]" is spoken, it is outside and shallow.’ 


“Inside and deep” is quite suitable as an impressionistic description of pharyngealized 
pronunciation, with a retracted tongue, as contrasted with “outside and shallow” when 
pharyngealization is absent. 

The terms [^j nèi ‘inside’ and ZF wai ‘outside’ are also used elsewhere in the early 
commentarial literature to refer to type-A and type-B syllables, respectively, as are 
huánqi 2 ‘[spoken with] slow breath’ and jíqi 23. 29. '[spoken with] fast breath’ 
respectively. ‘Spoken with slow breath’ would also be an appropriate description of a 
syllable beginning with a pharyngealized onset, which would probably take more time 
to articulate because of the additional tongue-retracting gesture involved. Such com- 
ments are probably as close as we can get to a direct phonetic description of the contrast 
between type A and type B. 

Reconstructing type-A syllables with pharyngealized onsets obviously leads to a 
very large inventory of consonants, in which all plain consonants have a pharyngeal- 
ized counterpart, regardless of place or manner of articulation. We are aware that such 
a system is typologically unusual: in languages where pharyngealization affects conso- 
nants, it usually does not affect all of them; for instance, pharyngealized aspirated stops 
and pharyngealized voiceless sonorants are probably quite rare. A possible alternative 
would be to reconstruct a discrete pharyngeal segment [€] occupying a separate slot at 
the juncture of the onset and rhyme, a solution we have not adopted but do not wish 
to exclude. 

The appearance of typological artificiality in the system may well be an artifact 
of the process of reconstruction itself. The phenomena cited above that have led us 
to reconstruct pharyngealization (such as the lowering of vowels and the failure of 
onsets to palatalize in type-A syllables) can be dated, very approximately, to some 
time in the Hàn dynasty: so they are arguments that the relevant feature was pha- 
ryngealization at that time. Having little or no relevant information on the nature 
of the distinction before then, we project the pharyngealization back to the earliest 
stage of Old Chinese. But in fact, the distinction that took the form of pharynge- 
alization at some time in Hàn could well have been the reflex of different features 
in the earlier period, about which we have not yet found any other evidence. So 
although our reconstruction makes it appear that pharyngealization was a feature of 
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the earliest stage of Old Chinese and that it persisted for a millennium or more, this 
simply reflects our lack of evidence for the nature of the distinction during the earli- 
est period. It is quite possible that the pharyngealization that led to the changes listed 
above actually existed only for a short time, and, being typologically unusual, was 
rather unstable and soon led to further changes. 

While languages with pharyngealization tend to concentrate in the Caucasus and 
among the Afro-Asiatic and Salishan languages, the feature has been observed in at least 


one Tibeto-Burman language: the Northern Qiang of Hóngyán ZT £1 in Sichuan (Evans 
2006a, 2006b). Amis and Atayal, two Austronesian languages of Táiwan, also have 
pharyngealized consonants (Maddieson and Wright 1991). Further, Norman (1994:403, 
n. 9), citing Jakobson ([1931] 1971), underlines the similarity between the pharyngeal- 
ization contrast he proposes for Old Chinese and the process of “syllabic harmony" in 
certain Turkic languages whereby a pairing of consonants distinguished by palataliza- 
tion, indissolubly linked with vowel harmony, is observed. 

On the whole, we reconstruct Old Chinese pharyngealization in the Middle Chinese 
syllables of divisions I, II, and IV, and no pharyngealization in syllables of division 
III. But there are exceptions among words with Old Chinese nonpharyngealized sibi- 
lant initials followed by medial *-r-: OC *sr-, *tsr-, *ts^r-, *dzr- (and other onsets that 
merged into this set before the Middle Chinese period). These words sometimes emerge 
in Middle Chinese as division-III words with retroflex sibilant initials, as expected with 
nonpharyngealized onsets: 


(177) dit *srik > srit > shi ‘louse’ 
(178) 2 *tshraj > tsrhje > ci ‘uneven’ 


(179) RK *[dz]riw > dzrjuw > chou ‘grieved’ 


But some such words show retroflex sibilants with division-II finals instead: 


(180) ^E *srer) > sraeng > sheng “bear, be born; live’ 
(181) ax *s«r»at > sreat > sha ‘kill’ 
(182) 2 *tshraj > tsrhae > cha ‘distinction; to select’ 


This is because words like those in examples (180), (181), and (182) shifted 
from the division-III category to division II at a rather late date: that is, they lost the 
feature represented in our notation as MC -j-. We call this change Tsrj- > Tsr- (see 
Baxter 1992:267-269). Loss of -j- in these forms was presumably motivated in part 
by the phonetic awkwardness of combining retroflexion and palatalization. 

We can tell that words like these lost -j- because we often have alternative fángie 
JZ W spellings that reflect the stage where -j- was still present. For example, although 


^E sheng is spelled in the Guángyün as 


(183) AE : Br Be UJ: that is, sr(joX) + (k)aeng = sraeng, 
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in the earlier Wang Rénxü Qièyùn manuscript, it is spelled as 


(184) Æ : PTE X: that is, sr(joX) + (k)jaeng = srjaeng. 


The change Tsrj- > Tsr- also explains the final -aeng in the Gudngyun’s reading sraeng, 
which is otherwise unaccounted for and has generally been regarded as irregular, since 


Æ shéng rhymes as *-en, but -aeng ordinarily comes only from the Old Chinese rhyme 
*-an. But MC -jaeng is the regular reflex of *-rer, as in 
(185) P *kren > Ajaeng > jing ‘be afraid’ 

ID *m.rer (dial. > *mrer) > mjaeng > ming ‘cry (of birds or animals)’ 


The MC -aeng in ^: sheng is thus the regular result of the change Tsrj- > Tsr-: Æ *srer 
> srjaeng > sraeng. 

Another exception to the general pattern of nonpharyngealized words going to 
Middle Chinese division III is 


(186) = *s.rum > sam > san ‘three’ 


Instead of MC sam, we would expect OC *s.rum > srim; and we see this regular 
development in 


(187) Z *srum > srim > shén ‘the constellation Orion’ (named for the three 
stars in Orion’s belt) 


But as a numeral, — *s.rum has MC s- instead of the expected sr-, probably influenced 
by the following number PH si < sijH ‘four’. As is well known, the Middle Chinese final 
-am is also unexpected; we have no clear explanation for this irregularity. 

The principal effect of pharyngealization on initial consonants was to block pala- 
talization in alveolar stops and *n-, as well as in velars and laterals (see below). In 
addition, pharyngealized velars retracted to uvulars after the Old Chinese period. As 
mentioned above, Norman (1994:404) shows that by the time of the early Buddhist 
transcriptions (c. 200-400 cE), Old Chinese velars in pharyngealized syllables had 
become uvular.” There is evidence that in Middle Chinese times, type-A velars were 
still more retracted than their type-B counterparts: in the sixth century CE, the authors 
of the Qiéyün and the Jingdidn shiwén used different fangié JX tJ] spellers for the 
type-A and type-B velars. 

The distinction between type-A and type-B velars disappeared in modern Chinese 
dialects, but loans to Proto-Hmong-Mien and Proto-Hmongic normally reflect Old 
Chinese type-A velars as uvulars. Examples follow: 


(188) it *k'a?-s > kuH > gu ‘old (not new)’; cf. pHM *quoH ‘old’ 
28 *k'Son? > khuwngX > kong ‘hollow, empty; hole’; cf. pHmong 
*ghor B ‘hole’ 
iG *s-k'ra-s > kaeH > jià ‘go (as a bride) to one's new home; send 
(one's daughter) as a bride’; cf. pHmong *qua C ‘marry off (one's 
daughter)’ 
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The limited evidence at hand does not allow us to determine the Hmong-Mien reflexes 
of original Old Chinese uvulars with any degree of confidence. 

For the lowering of vowels after Old Chinese pharyngealized consonants, see section 
5.3.1, in the discussion of the development of rhymes. 


4.1.2 PALATALIZATION 


Nonpharyngealized consonants tended to palatalize on the way to Middle Chinese: this 
would have had the effect of enhancing the contrast between type A and type B, and 
possibly reducing the reliance on the typologically unusual feature of pharyngealiza- 
tion. Nonpharyngealized Old Chinese initial alveolar stops and nasals became pala- 
tal affricates and nasals in Middle Chinese, unless the palatalization was blocked by 
prevocalic *-r-: 


(189) *t- > tsy- FL *ti[n] > tsyin > zhén ‘true, real’ 
*d- > dzy- i *dAk > dzyek > shi ‘stone’ 
*n- > ny- A *n[u]p > nyip > rà ‘enter’ 


*p- > sy- D *ni[n] > syin > shën ‘body; self 


MC tsy-, dzy-, ny-, and sy- are reasonably interpreted phonetically as [te], [dz], [n], and 
[e], respectively. These palatal consonants clearly existed already in the pronunciations 
of Zhéng Xuan %5 Z (127—200 ce) and Ying Shao Ji Dir (? 140—206 ce), although other 
Chinese pronunciations of the same epoch still had nonpalatalized alveolar stops in 
type-B words (Coblin 1983:55). The change to palatal consonants is regularly reflected 
in Norman's Proto-Mín: 


(190) FL *ti[n] > tsyin > zhén ‘true, real’, pMin *tšin A 


IW *tho[r] > tsy/rwe > chui ‘blow (v.)’, pMín *tšhye A 
Æ *thun > tsyhwin > chin ‘springtime’, pMin *t$hiun A 


Early Chinese loans to Vietnamese show either palatal reflexes, as in (191), or nonpala- 
talized ones, as in (192) and (193): 


(191) FE *k.ton? > *ton? > tsvowngX > zhóng ‘seed’; cf. VN 
gióng? [zawn B] 

(192) JX *thAk > tsyhek > chi ‘foot (measure)’; cf. VN Abde: 
[tuak D1] ‘meter’ 


(193) $j *tok > tsyowk > zhu ‘torch’; cf. VN duóc [duak D1] 
‘candle’ 


Chinese loans to Hmong-Mien also show palatal affricates: 


(194) f *tho[n] > tsyhwen > chuan ‘bore through’; cf. pHM *chuen ‘to 
thread’ 
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But occasionally we find the older treatment by alveolar stops: 


(195) fii *mo-thon-s > tsyhingH  chéng ‘steelyard’; cf. pHM *nthjuonH 
‘balance’ 


Nonpharyngealized laterals also evolved to Middle Chinese palatals (see sections 
4.3.4 and 4.3.5): 


(196) *- > y- FE *][a]p > yep > yè ‘leaf’ 
SL > sy- Ff *]u? > syuwX > shou ‘head’ 


(MC y- and sy- are reasonably interpreted as [j] and [e], respectively.) 
Old Chinese *r- preceded by nasal prefixes merged with *l-, sharing the developments 
of that consonant, in particular palatalization (see sections 4.4.1.4 and 4.4.2.4): 


(197) *Nr >y- HD *N-ru? >*lu? > yuwX > you ‘tenth earthly 
branch’ 
*mr > y- ii *m-ror > *log > ving > ying “fly (n.)’ 


We might expect *N.r- and *m.r- to become MC sy-, but we have no clear examples. 

Likewise, nonpharyngealized *c- evolved to MC y- irrespective of the following 
vowel, as in fil *c(r)a?-s > yoH > yù ‘participate in’. A corresponding development is 
seen in Proto-Min and Hmong-Mien: 


(198) =F *car) > yang > yang ‘sheep’, pMin Son A, pHM *jun A ‘sheep/goat’ 


In addition, Old Chinese nonpharyngealized velar stops *k- and *g- and the nasals 
*p- and *4- generally became Middle Chinese palatals when immediately followed by 
front vowels (Pulleyblank 1962—1963:100). This change is known as “the first palatal- 
ization of velars."? Examples: 


(199) Et *kij? > tsyijX > zhi ‘fine-tasting’ 
(200) Ha *kij > tsyij > zhi ‘fat, grease’ 
(201) Til *gij? > dzyijX > shi ‘look, see’ 


(202)  *Co.[g]i[n]? > dzyinX > shén ‘kidney’; cf. pMin *-gin B ‘gizzard’ 
(Norman 2006:138) 


(203) fii *ke[t]-s > tsyejH > zhi ‘mad (dog)’ 

(204) X or AK *ke > tsye > zhi ‘branch (of tree), limb’; pMin *ki A 
(205) š *[g]e[n]? > dzyenX > shan ‘good’ 

(206) Ed *pe > nye > ér ‘child’ 


(207) a “Het > syet > shé ‘set up’ 
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However, we find no examples of palatalization of aspirated *k^-, nor of palataliza- 
tion of velars in syllables with velar codas (discussed in section 5.4): 


(208) jet *[k]^e[n]? > khjienX > qián ‘send’ 
(209) d *[k*]i[t]-s > khjijH > qi ‘throw away, abandon’ 


lh 


(210) 3 *ken-s > kjiengH > jing ‘strong’ 


In examples (199) through (207), we reconstruct velar initials because of xiéshéng 
and word-family contacts. For instance, we reconstruct a velar initial in (205) 22 
*[g]e[n]? > dzyenX > shan because the Gudngyun has a character kjenX, with 5€ 


*[g]e[n]? as a phonetic element: it is part of a binome # J£ kjenX.trjenX, glossed as 
"PR E FL” (grown ugly [?]’), which would presumably reflect *kren?.tren?, palataliza- 
tion having been blocked by medial *-r-. Example (207) % *Het > syet > shé ‘set up’ 


is reconstructed with *fj- because it is the verb from which the noun 3% *ñet-s > syejH 
> shi ‘circumstances; setting’ is derived by *s-suffixation, and the phonetic element 
in 34 *net-s > syejH > shi is 4 *net-s > ngjiejH > yi ‘to plant’ (Bái Yiping [Baxter] 
2010).'? 

At some point late in the Old Chinese period, OC *q- and *q^- lost their oral closure 
and became *?- and *y-, respectively. It is likely that uvular *y- from earlier *q'(*)- 
shifted to a velar [x], because it subsequently palatalized under the same conditions as 
the original velars, as in: 


(211) DR *[q']ij? > *xij? > syijX > shi ‘excrement’ (see discussion of this item 
in sections 4.3.2 and 5.5.5.1). 


Although the labiouvulars *q"- and *q'v- did not undergo palatalization before 
front vowels, *c"- did: thus we have *c"- > hj(w)- before nonfront vowels, and also 
before *r-: 


(212) 5c *e"ra[n]-s > hjwenH > yuan ‘wall around a courtyard’ 


pur Ex 


E. IO *e"«r»en > Ajwen > yuan ‘round’. 


But before front vowels, when no *-r- intervened, we have *c"- > y(w)-: 


(213) HE *cij > ywij > wéi (copula); namely’. 


= lechen > yweng > ying ‘demarcate, encamp’ 


For details see section 4.3.3. 
In one Old Chinese dialect, *r- evolved to x-, merging with x- from original *q^- and 
likewise palatalizing before front vowels. For instance: 


(214) KE *rewk > *xewk > syak > shud ‘melt, infuse’ 


This word is perhaps etymologically related to 4 *m-r[e]wk > yak > yao ‘medicinal 
plant’. 
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Schuessler (2010:35) dates the first palatalization of velars to the earlier part of the 
Hàn dynasty. He argues that velars palatalized before *i earlier than before *e. Among 
Chinese dialects, only the earliest layer of Mín shows substantial evidence of having 
escaped this change: 


(215) X or KE *ke > tsye > zhi ‘branch (of tree)’, pMin *ki A 

#8 *mo.kij? > tsyijX > zhi ‘finger; point’, Jiàn'ou /ki 6/ 

Kë *Co.[g]i[n]? > dzyinX > shén ‘kidney’; pMin *-gin B ‘gizzard’; cf. 
also Hakka (Sung Him Tong dialect) /k"in 1/ ‘kidney’ 


Proto-Min must therefore have branched off before the first palatalization of velars. 
Evidence is insufficient to determine whether the first palatalization of velars affected 
the donors to Proto-Hmong-Mien and Vietnamese. 

However, as mentioned in section 3.1.9, not all cases of Middle Chinese palatals 
with connections to Old Chinese velars can be attributed to front vowels, since superfi- 
cially similar developments are also observed in words with nonfront vowels: 


(216) tH MC tsyhwit > chü ‘go or come out’, phonetic in 

Hi MC khjut > qü ‘subdue’ 

f MC tsyhiX > chi ‘front teeth’ (OC vowel: *ə); Xiàmén Ju 3/, 
Fuzhou Ku 3/ 


We have concluded that examples like these illustrate an entirely distinct process. We 
explain the palatal variants by supposing tight consonant clusters of preinitial *t- plus 
velar stop (cf. section 4.4.4). We suppose that clusters of preinitial *t- plus a velar stop 
first simplified to alveolar stops, then palatalized like the original alveolars: 


(217) EX *t-[k^]o(9)? (or Stad) > *thə? > tsyhiX > chi ‘front teeth’ 
HH *t-kbut > *thut > tsyhwit > chü ‘go or come out’ 

fg *t.[k]om > Stam > tsyim > zhén ‘needle’ 

+ *t.[g]op > *dop > dzyip > shi ‘ten’ 


Actually, these developments are not limited to velar initials; parallel examples are 
found with uvulars also: 


218 WS *t-qon > *tor > tsvowng > zhong ‘father-in-law’ 
-qor d 
KE *t.q^a? > *tha? > tsyhoX > chù ‘pestle’ (for the reconstruction of 
*gh- in Mr chù, see section 4.4.2.2) 


And possibly also with labials: 
(219) TE." *[t.p]o? > *tu? > tsyuwX > zhóu ‘broom’. 


Preemption of a nonpharyngealized initial consonant by preinitial *t- does not 
always result in Middle Chinese palatals; when medial *r is present, the evolution is to 
a Middle Chinese retroflex consonant instead: 


(220) a *t-khrer > *thren > trhjeng > chéng ‘red’; cf. 
IR *[khlen > khjieng > qing ‘light (Z heavy)’ 
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(221) JH] *t-[k]«r7u? > *tru? > triuwX > zhóu ‘elbow’; the element sJ on the 
right was originally 


i, *[k]u? > kjuwX > Jü ‘nine’—itself originally a depiction of an 
elbow (see Ji Xüsheng 2010:348—349, 991) 


(222) HL *t-nrep > *trep > trjep > zhé ‘hanging ears (used as N.Pr.)’; 
phonetic in 


HL *n<r>ep > nrjep > nié ‘unable to walk’ 


4.1.3 RETROFLEXION 


The Old Chinese consonant system had no retroflex initials; retroflex consonants 
appeared in the course of evolution to Middle Chinese through reduction of certain 
Old Chinese onsets with initial or medial *r. Examples of alveolar initials followed by 
medial *r follow: 


(223) $H *t<r>i[n]-s > trinH > zhén ‘press down’ 
DI *thran-s > trhjangH > chang ‘aromatic spirits’ 


nr 
FEET 


*dro(?)-s > drjuH > zhu ‘stop (v.)’ 
*n<r>[i]k > nrit > ni ‘glue’ 
*n<ru? > trhjuwX > chou ‘handcuffs’ 


*tsri[n] > tsrin > zhen ‘hazel’ 


— 
e 


MK XE BE 


7 *tsraj (> tsrhjae?) > tsrhae > cha ‘distinction; to select? 
z *s*raj > srae > sha ‘sand’ 


Preinitial *s followed by initial *r gives MC sr-, a retroflex fricative: 


(224) JH *s-ro? > srjuX > shü ‘count DI also *s-ro?-s > srjuH > shu 
‘number (n.)’ 


Retroflex sibilant initials could also come from Old Chinese clusters with *s- preini- 
tial and medial *-r-. Examples: 


(225) Fi *s-t'rek > *ts‘rek > tsreak > zé ‘demand payment; require’ 
i. TE *s-t*rek-s > *ts'rek-s > tsreaH > zhai ‘debt’; cf. 
=H] “m-t'rek > *m-d'rek > *d'rek > dreak > zhé ‘blame, punish’ 


(226) dig *s-th<r>or? > *tsh<r>or? > *tsh<r>oj? > tsrhjweX > chuái ‘to mea- 


sure; to estimate’; same phonetic as in 
D *[t*]or? > tsyhwenX > chuán ‘to pant’ 


(227) J)] *s-nrak > (srjak >) sraewk > shud ‘first day of month’; same 
phonetic as in 
10 *prak > ngjaek > ni ‘go against’ 
(228) HL *s-dirot > tsreat > zhá ‘strip (n.), tablet’; cf. 
¿Á *qrot > *?rot > it > yi ‘second heavenly stem’ 
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(229) $9 *s-[I]<r>a > *s-d«r»a > *dzra > dzrjo > chú ‘hoe’; cf. 
J *[I]«r»a > *dra > drjo > chú ‘remove’ 


230 fq *s-F<r>on > *s-t™<r>on > *tsron > tsrhaewng > chuan 
H T) T) T) g g 


‘window’; cf. 


E 


Son > *ton > thuwng > tong ‘penetrate’ 


4.1.4 SECONDARY VOICING 


As in most reconstructions of Old Chinese, beginning with Karlgren (1940) and Dong 
Tonghé (1948), we project the Middle Chinese three-way manner distinction among 
stops and affricates—voiceless unaspirated, voiceless aspirated, and voiced—back onto 
Old Chinese; for example: 


(23) mm > p- 
zm, > ph- 
*b(°)- > b- 


This three-way distinction occurs at all places of articulation, with pharyngealized as 
well as nonpharyngealized consonants (Table 4.1). 

However, not all Middle Chinese voiced stops and affricates reflect voicing in the 
Old Chinese main initial: by internal reconstruction we can infer that in some cases the 
Middle Chinese voicing is secondary, reflecting a voiceless stop or affricate preceded by 
a tightly attached nasal preinitial *N or *m. The nasal preinitial voiced a following stop 
or affricate before disappearing in Middle Chinese; for example: 


(232) *N.tsh- > *N.dz- > dz- 


*m.p- > *m.b- > b- 


For details, see sections 4.4.1.1, 4.4.1.2, 4.4.2.1, and 4.4.2.2. 

All three stages of development are observable in loans to Hmong-Mien: earlier 
loans show voiceless prenasalized reflexes like pHM *mp- and *ntsh-; later loans show 
voiced prenasalized reflexes like pHM *mb- and *ndz-; and still more recent loans show 
simple voiced stops or affricates, as in these examples: 


(233) P *[N-t']rok > *N-d'rok > draewk > zhuó ‘muddy’, pHM *nflo C 
‘muddy’ (original voiceless initial retained) 


(234) B *N-tsen-s > *N-dzen-s > dzjengH > jing ‘clean (adj.)’, pMien 
*ndzor C ‘clean’ (reflects *N-ts- > *N-dz-) 


(235) i *N-k“an > *ne“an > *gVar > hwang > huang ‘yellow’ (from 
1) 
Jt *k"*ag > kwang > guang ‘light, brightness’), pMien *?g"ior) 
A ‘bright’, implying pHM *ykj- (and perhaps representing earlier 
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semantics); but cf. pHmong *c"ar A *bright/light/yellow', a later 
borrowing, without prenasalization. 


(236) lj; *N-k'rep > *N-g‘rep > *g'rep > heap > xiá ‘mountain pass’, 
Proto-Hmongic *clow D ‘mountain pass’ (without prenasalization, 
reflecting post-Old Chinese Ze) 


The loose preinitials *mo- and *No- also show up as prenasalization in loans to 
Hmong-Mien, but they did not have this voicing effect in Middle Chinese, evidently 
because the nasals in them were not in direct contact with the initial. 

In Middle Chinese, secondarily voiced stops and affricates behave like their 
originally voiced counterparts. Just as original *c*- and *g‘- merged as MC A, so did 
*N.q'- and *N.K*-, *m.q'-, and *m.k*-. But just as nonpharyngealized *c- and *g- 
remained distinct, as MC y- and g-, respectively, so nonpharyngealized *N.q- and *m.q- 
became MC y-, while *N.k- and *m.k- became MC g-. The developments of nonuvular 
initials with nasal preinitials are summarized in Table 4.3. 

Note that most of the time, preinitial *N and *m with voiceless aspirated initials 
(e.g., *N.p^- and *m.p^-) have the same Middle Chinese reflexes as with voiceless 
unaspirated initials (e.g., *N.p- and *m.p-). But uvulars develop differently. Nasal 
preinitials simply voiced an unaspirated uvular stop: *N.q-, *m.q- > *c- > MC y- (see 
sections 4.4.1.1 and 4.4.2.1), but nasal preinitials before aspirated or voiced uvu- 
lars become MC ng-, as shown in Table 4.4 (for details see sections 4.4.1.2, 4.4.1.3, 
4.4.2.2, and 4.4.2.3). 

The examples below illustrate these developments. 


(237) 4f; *N.qvi[t] > *c"i[t] > ywit > yu ‘well-rope’; also read 
fi SC ol > *k"i[t] > kjwit > jú ‘well-rope’ 


zh 


(238) *m-qur? > *cur? > ywinX > yin ‘govern; governor’; cf. 


E *C.qur > *kur > Ajun > jūn ‘lord; ruler’ (The two characters are 
often interchanged in early documents; see GG 2.29.) 


TABLE 4.3 MC reflexes of nonuvular obstruents with nasal preinitials 


OC MC 

*N.p-, *N.p'-, *m.p-, *m.ph- b- 

*N.t-, *N.th-, *m.t-, *m.th- dzy- 
nonpharyngealized *N.ts-, *N.ts^-, *m.ts-, *m.ts^- dz- 

S ve ei * 
*N.k-, *N.k-, *m.k-, *m.k'- aay betore Lor Tg; 
g- elsewhere 

*N.kw-, *N.k"^-, *m.kY-, *m.k"^- g(w)- 

*N.p*-, *N.p'-, *m.p*-, *m.phs- b- 

*N.tS-, *N.tS-, *m.t-, *m.t- d- 
pharyngealized *N.ts*-, *N.ts'*-, *m.ts*-, *m.ts'5- dz- 

*N.K-, *N.k'-, *m.k*-, *m.k^*- h- 

EN LK, *N.kwhis_, Zm kat - *m.khvws_ h(w)- 
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TABLE 4.4 MC reflexes of uvular initials with nasal preinitials 


OC MC 

*N.q-, *m.q- y- 

rae. on mat y(w)- before *i and *e 
nonpharyngealized Nr mq hj(w)- elsewhere 

*N.q(9)"-, "matt: ng(w)- 

"Not, met ng(w)- 

*N.q(")*-, mat: h(w)- 
pharyngealized *N.q(*)-, *m.q(*)'*- ng(w)- 

*N.a(Y)-, *m.o(Y)*- ng(w)- 


(239) 


(240) 


(241) 


(242) 


[F *m-qha? > *p*a? > nguX > wii ‘resist; crosswise’; the character is a 
pictogram that originally represented 

KE *t.qha? > *tha? > tsyhoX > chù ‘pestle’ 

he *m-q'oj? > *goj? > ngj+jX > yi ‘ant’; the phonetic is 

x *C.q'oj? > *k'oj? > HO > qi ‘how’ 


Fy *m-c'<r>a > *n*ra > ngae > ya ‘tooth’; phonetic in 
Fil *m-q(r)a? > yoX > yü ‘give; for; and’, pMin *yo B ‘give’ 


43 *N-c"(r)aj-s > *g"(r)aj-s > ngjweH > wéi ‘false’; cf. 
Fy *a"(r)aj > hjwe > wéi ‘make, do, act as’ 


The change to a nasal was blocked in aspirated pharyngealized onsets with *-r-, 
like *m.q**r- and *N.qv'r-: with these onsets, evolution was to h-, the same as for 


*gWi-: 


(243) 


(244) 


XE *N-qv'fra > hwae > hua ‘flower (v.); flowery (adj.)’; cf. 
3H 


ES 


£ *qvhsra > xwae > hua ‘flower (n.)’ (later written ZË) 


ZS *m-q"rek-s > hweaH > hua ‘bind (v.)’; also read 
a *q"5rek > xweak > hua ‘bind (v.)’ 


ze 


4.2 Applying the comparative method within Chinese 


Earlier reconstructions of Old Chinese initial consonants—including our own—did not 
use the traditional comparative method of historical linguistics; rather, they relied primar- 
ily on a sui generis method based on combining the distinctions of Middle Chinese with 
those that could be inferred from xiéshéng connections.'' The present reconstruction both 
incorporates and goes beyond previous scholarship by systematically integrating into the 
reconstruction of Old Chinese onsets the phonological distinctions found in Proto-Min 
and in the early Chinese loans to Proto-Hmong-Mien and Vietic. We show that these inde- 
pendent bodies of data provide convergent evidence for onset distinctions not attested in 
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Middle Chinese, and not detectable from the study of phonetic series. Because ofthe great 
time depths involved, and because of their abundance, these loanwords are stratified: each 
layer corresponds to a different phase of expansion of the Chinese world, and can be char- 
acterized by a specific set of sound correspondences with the Chinese donor. Accordingly, 
the earliest layers of Chinese loanwords to Hmong-Mien or Vietic can be used as a sur- 
rogate for Chinese pronunciations of the end ofthe Old Chinese period." 

By establishing sound correspondences among Middle Chinese, Proto-Min, and the 
earliest loans to Hmong-Mien and Vietic, we bring the reconstruction of Old Chinese 
onsets closer to standard comparative practice. Evidence from Proto-Min and the early 
loans to Hmong-Mien and Vietic is especially valuable for what it tells us about com- 
plex onsets, on which the testimony of Middle Chinese and of xiésheng series is both 
limited and hard to interpret. The following sections examine the evidence for distinc- 
tions in complex onsets that can be gathered from Proto-Min and from early loans to 
Hmong-Mien and Vietic. 


4.2.1 PROTO-MÍN 


As noted above, one of the weaknesses of traditional reconstructions of Old Chinese 
is that they were based on the Middle Chinese phonetic framework, ignoring evi- 
dence from modern dialects. Karlgren had assumed that apart from the Mín dialects, 


all modern varieties of Chinese were descended from the dialect of Cháng'an EZ, 
the capital during the Sui [fj (581—618) and Tang Jr (618—907) dynasties, which he 
believed was represented in the Middle Chinese written sources: Middle Chinese 


could thus act as a surrogate for all modern dialects outside the Min group. And 
even though Karlgren acknowledged that Middle Chinese could not account for the 
phonology of the Mín group, he did not use Mín data in his reconstruction of Old 
Chinese. He made no use of the comparative method, perhaps the most powerful 
tool at the historical linguist's disposal: although he did collect and compare pro- 
nunciations from modern dialects and from Chinese loanwords in other languages, 
this was just in order to assign phonetic values to the Middle Chinese framework 
already inferred from the rhyme books, the Jingdidn shiwén, and the rhyme tables. 
In the comparative method, by contrast, the framework of distinctions in the parent 
language (not just their phonetic values) is based directly on correspondences among 
the daughter languages— both those attested in written sources and those with little 
or no written tradition. 

As we have defined Old Chinese, it should be the ancestor of the Min dialects as 
well as of Middle Chinese, so if these dialects preserve information not available from 
Middle Chinese, that information should be taken into consideration when reconstruct- 
ing Old Chinese. Moreover, recent research shows that the Min dialects are not the only 
modern dialects that the Middle Chinese system cannot account for. An adequate recon- 
struction of Old Chinese needs to take all modern dialect data into consideration. Of 
course, we cannot afford to ignore the evidence from early written sources, either; after 
all, no one would attempt to reconstruct Proto-Indo-European from modern languages 
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alone, ignoring ancient languages such as Greek and Sanskrit. But a reconstruction 
should be based on correspondences among all the attested daughter languages, ancient 
and modern. The dialect research of recent decades has now made it feasible to follow 
this path. 

Jerry Norman's research reconstructing Proto-Min (beginning with Norman 1973, 
1974a, and 1981) has shown that Min dialects preserve considerable complexity in syl- 
lable onsets that is absent in Middle Chinese and difficult to reconstruct from other 
evidence. This information has generally not been systematically used in reconstructing 
Old Chinese, but our reconstruction incorporates it, relying not just on Middle Chinese, 
but rather on correspondences between Middle Chinese and Min. Future dialect research 
should make it possible to do this more precisely and comprehensively, including other 
dialects that preserve ancient distinctions not found in Middle Chinese. The next sec- 
tions give examples of such distinctions. 


4.2.1.1 Proto-Min initial stops and affricates 


On the basis of modern dialect correspondences, Norman (1973, 1974a) reconstructed 
a complex set of initial consonant distinctions for Proto-Min. His reconstruction of 
Proto-Min stops and affricates is summarized in Table 4.5 below. 

It will be convenient to use the numbers in the left column of the table to refer to 
types of initials. In most Min dialects, type-4 initials have become voiceless unaspi- 
rated, and type-S initials have become voiceless aspirated. The type-3 and type-6 initials 
are referred to as “softened” because in some Min dialects they have resonant or vocalic 
reflexes, as illustrated in Table 4.6. (The table is confined to labial stops only; the soft- 
ened reflexes are shaded.) In Shibéi, however, types 3 and 6 are voiced, and in Héping, 
types 2 through 6 are all voiceless aspirated.? 

The Min correspondences among initial consonant types are also intricately interwo- 
ven with tone correspondences. We illustrate this in Table 4.7, using just the segmental 
and tonal reflexes of the various Proto-Min labial stops in Proto-Min tone *A (corre- 
sponding to Middle Chinese pingshéng). Tonal reflexes are identified by conventional 
etymological numbers, followed by the tonal contour in square brackets (using Y. R. 
Chao's five-point scale for pitch).' 

Where Proto-Min has six types of initials, Middle Chinese has only three: both *p 
and *-p correspond to MC p-; *ph corresponds to MC ph-; and *b, *bh, and *-b all 


TABLE 4.5 Initial stops and affricates in Norman's Proto-Min (1973) 


1 *p *t *ts *tš *k 
2 *ph *th *tsh *tšh *kh 
3 *-p *-t *-ts Mt *-k 
4 *b *d *dz *dž *g 
5 *bh *dh *dzh *dzh *gh 
6 *-b *-d *-dz *-dz *-g 
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TABLE 4.6 Reflexes of Norman's Proto-Min labial stops in four Northern Min dialects 
(distinctive “softened” reflexes are shaded) 


Proto-Min MC Jiànyáng Jiàn'ou | Shíbei Hépíng 


"p p- p- p- | p- p- 
p- 


TABLE 4.7 Northern Min tonal reflexes of Norman’s Proto-Min labial stops in tone *A 


Jianyang Jian’ou Shíbei Hépíng 
*p "A p- 1 [53] p- 1 54 p- 1 [5] p "DA 
*ph *A p^- 1 [53] p- I [54] p- 1 [53] p- 1 [24] 
*-p *A w-/O- ° [31] p-/2- 3 [21] bin o [31] p- 4 [4] 
*b *A p- 2 [33] p- 5 [22] p- 5 [33] p- 2 [13] 
"bh — "A p^- 2 [33] p- 5 [2] p- 5 [83] p- 7 [IJ 
*-b *A w-/O- 9 [31] p-/Ø- 3 [217] bin o [31] p- 2 [13] 


TABLE 4.8 Examples of Norman’s Proto-Min initials *-p, *b, *bh, and *-b 


type example PMin MC Jianyang | Jiàn'ou Shíbei Hépíng 
3 jit fei ‘fly’ *-pA Dj^j ye9 ye 3 fiye 9 phui 4 
3 bi beng ‘collapse’ *pA pong wair 9 pain 3 bain 9 pten 4 
4 JE féi ‘fat? *b A bj+j py 2 py 5 py5 ph2 
4 `E ping ‘level’ *bA bjaeng pian 2 piay 5 pian 5 phia 2 
5 J£ pi ‘skin’ *bhA bje phui 2 phye 5 pho 5 pui 7 
5 $& péng ‘awning, sail’ | *bhA | buwng pon 2 Don 5 pron 5 pun 7 
6 fii pai ‘raft’ *-bA bea wai 9 pai 3 bai 9 pre 2 
6 Jf ping ‘vase’ *-bA beng wair 9 pain 3 bain 9 Gen 2 


correspond to MC b-. Examples of the correspondences for types 3 through 6 are given 
in Table 4.8. 

Other evidence (especially from early Chinese loans to other languages, see below) 
indicates that these distinctions are not of recent origin, and we have taken them into 
account in reconstructing Old Chinese onsets. Our main hypotheses (using labial stops 
as an example) are: 


1. Norman's Proto-Min *p- reflects OC *p(*)- and *C.p(*)-. The distinction 
between OC *p(‘)- and *C.p(‘)- is reconstructed on the basis of Vietic evidence 
(see section 4.2.2.1 below); this distinction was lost in both Middle Chinese and 
Proto-Mín. 

2. Proto-Min *ph- reflects OC *p^(*)-, *C.p^(*)-, or *Co.p^(5)-. (Note that aspirated 
initials do not soften in Proto-Min.) 
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3. Proto-Min *b- can reflect OC *b(*)- or any labial stop preceded by *N.-. 
Evidently, a tightly bound nasal presyllable *N.- had already voiced following 
obstruents and disappeared before the Proto-Mín stage, because in Min dialects, 
OC *N.p(‘)- and *b(*)- have the same reflexes. 

4. Proto-Min softened stops (types 3 and 6) result from the lenition of a stop or 
affricate in intervocalic position after a loosely attached preinitial: thus pMin 
*-p- < OC *Co.p(5-, pMin *-b- < OC *Ca.b(‘)-. 

5. Proto-Min voiced aspirates (type 5) result from voiced stops or affricates 
preceded by a tightly bound presyllable other than *N.-, e.g., pMín *bh- < OC 
*C.b(*)-; or from an *m- preinitial before any stop or affricate, e.g., OC *m.p(‘)- 
or *m.ph(*)-. 


Our hypothesis is that the aspiration contrast in most Min dialects between 
Proto-Min types 4 (*b-) and 5 (*bh-) results from the fact that these dialects were 
affected by two different waves of devoicing. In the first wave, Proto-Mín initial voiced 
obstruents (which included both original voiced obstruents, like *b-, and obstruents 
preceded by tightly attached *N.-, like *N.p-) became voiceless and unaspirated. In the 
second wave, initial voiced obstruents became voiceless and aspirated, as in the nearby 
Gan sii and Hakka (Kéjia 7 2⁄) dialects. In Min, a tightly bound presyllable protected 
voiced obstruents from undergoing the first wave of devoicing; then the loss of those 
same presyllables exposed the remaining voiced stops and affricates to the second 
wave of devoicing, in which they became voiceless aspirates (see Table 4.9 below). 

There are typological parallels for such a development in Tibetan and rGyalrong. 
Delayed devoicing of voiced obstruents that are part of clusters is well documented in 
Tibetan dialects. For instance, Sun (2003:38—39) reports that the Záduo 2t Z [rDza.rdo] 
dialect “underwent an important split whereby simplex O[ld] T[ibetan] voiced obstru- 
ents became devoiced, breathy and low-registered, whereas OT voiced obstruents with 
preradicals remained voiced." 

In the Dégé f&f& [Sde.dge] dialect, the early- and late-devoicing obstruents are 
distinguished tonally (Gésang and Gésàng 2002).^ Similarly, in Tibetan loans to 
rGyalrong, Written Tibetan (WT) singleton voiced stops are devoiced, but when a 
Written Tibetan voiced stop initial followed a preinitial consonant, voicing is pre- 
served in rGyalrong: thus WT sb- is reflected as rGyalrong /zw-/ « /zb-/. This shows 
that in the Tibetan dialect that was the source of rGyalrong loans, singleton voiced 
stops had devoiced, but voiced clusters still had not (Xiàng Bólín [Guillaume Jacques] 
2008:114). 

Table 4.9 summarizes the assumed sequence of changes as they apply to Old Chinese 
onsets with stops or affricates under four conditions: plain voiced (*b-); voiceless, pre- 
ceded by tightly bound *N (*N.p-); voiced, preceded by tightly bound *C (*C.b-), and 
voiceless, preceded by *m (in this case, aspirated *m.p^-). 

As for the softened initials, Norman (1986) observed that words with softened ini- 
tials in Min often had prenasalized onsets when borrowed into Hmong-Mien languages, 
and proposed that the Mín softened initials (types 3 and 6 in Table 4.8) may have been 
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TABLE 4.9 Sources and development of Norman's Proto-Min *b and *bh 
KR Di 5 28 
píng bié báo béi 
‘level’ ‘be separated’ ‘hail (n.)’ ‘coverlet’ 
Middle Chinese bjaeng bjet baewk bjeX 
Norman's Proto-Min *bA *bD *bhD *bh B 
Old Chinese *brer *N-pret *C.[b]'ruk *m-p^(r)aj? 
voicing after *m and *N — Nb- — mb- 
loss of *N: *Nb- > b — b- — — 
first devoicing: b- > p- 
(L = low register) p pL m 
loss of presyllabic *C and *m — — b- b- 
second devoicing: b- > p^-^ = = p- L p- L 
result in Xiàmén and Füzhou M Se 
(L = low register) pr Sch Eh pst 
a. The change of *b- to *p^- probably involved an intermediate stage *b- > *b'-, omitted here. 
TABLE 4.10 Yao correspondences to Proto-Min softened stops 
type example | Proto-Mín Yao OC 
3 Hi fèi ‘boil’ | *-p bwei 5 *No.p[u][t]-s 
3 Fl záo ‘early’ | *-ts dzyou 3 *No.ts‘u? 
3 Ilt dă ‘bet, wager’ | *_t dou 3 *mə.tša? 
3 JS dan ‘carry on the shoulder’ | *-t daam 1 *mo-t'am 
3 ii zhuăn ‘return’ | *-t dzwon 5 | *mə-tron? 
6 26 bü ‘step, stride’ | *-b bia 6 *mo-bía-s 
6 tai fü ‘daughter-in-law’ | *-b bwar 4 *mo.bo? 
6 = zì ‘letter, character’ | *-dz dzaar 6 *mo-dzo(?)-s 
6 7A shé ‘tongue’ | *_dž byet 6 | *mo.lat 


prenasalized at some point; see the examples in Table 4.10. (The Yáo voiced stops and 


affricates like those in Table 4.10 reflect Proto-Hmong-Mien prenasalized stops and 


affricates.)'^ 


However, we also find Hmong-Mien prenasalization corresponding to Proto-Min 
voiced aspirates (type 5 in Table 4.8, like *bh-), as shown in Table 4.11; this suggests 
that it is not prenasalization per se that is responsible for softening. 


From a phonetic point of view, we think it is more plausible to attribute the soften- 


ing to lenition in intervocalic position (a possibility also mentioned by Norman) than 


to prenasalization as such. The softening in Northern Min is similar to the synchronic 


morphophonemic changes that affect medial consonants in certain compound words in 


Fuzhou (Péng Aizhén 1998): 
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TABLE 4.11 Loanword correspondences to Proto-Min voiced aspirated stops 
type | example pMin | pHM OC 
* "num 
XT EE * ‘pzæu ‘pillar’ (cf. also Proto-Kra *m-t«r»o? 
5 k zhu ‘pillar dh *m-tsu A ‘pillar’) m-t<r>o 
5 FR Sen glutinous *dzh | *mblut ‘glutinous/sticky’ *m.lut ~ *mo.lut* 
millet 

5 FA bí ‘nose’ *bh | *mbruiH ‘nose’ *m-bi[t]-s 

* Here the Min forms reflect OC *m.lut, but Middle Chinese reflects OC *mo.lut (see section 4.5.2.4). There are other 


examples of alternation between tightly bound and loosely bound presyllables. 


(245) 4E méobi ‘writing brush’, Fuzhou /mo 53/ + /pei? 24/ — 

/mo 21 Bei? 24/ 

dr béigào ‘defendant’, Fuzhou /pei 242/ + /ko 212/ — /pei 53 o 212/ 

$ Jh shüdiàn ‘bookstore’, Füzhou /tsy 55/ + /tain 212/ — /tsy 53 
laig 212/ 


n 


In our system, initials with a loosely bound presyllable *Ca.p(‘)- or *Co.b(*)- produce Proto- 
Min softened *-p- or *-b-, respectively, while onsets like *C.b(‘)-, with a tightly bound pre- 
syllable (other than *N; see Table 4.9) produce Proto-Min *bh-, as do *m.p(*)- and *m.p'(*)-. 
In either case, the presyllabic consonant *C.- could be a nasal or something else. For exam- 
ple, Norman (1986:383) cites a word for ‘cockroach’ (see example (246) below) where 
Northern Min dialects reflect Proto-Min *-dzat D in Norman’s reconstruction (1981:60), 
while several other Min dialects and Cantonese show a presyllable with /k/, implying per- 
haps OC *ko-dZ--. It is not clear what character (if any) corresponds to this etymon: 


(246) Proto-Min *-dzat D ‘cockroach’, Northern Min: Jiàn'ou /tsue 4/, Zhéng- 
hé JH HI /tsuai 5/, Chong’an = ‘2 /luai 8/; also Shàowü /ts*ai 6/ 
(Norman 1982:548), Héping /t^ai 4/ (Norman 1995:122), Zhénqian 
$H BI] /tsua 5/, Jianyang /loi 8/, Wüfü T. /luai 8/ (Norman 
1996:37), Lidndiinciin jii Jt EF /lue 8/ (Norman 2002:357). 
Cf. Fü'àn #9 & /sat 8/ ~ /ka 1 sat 8/, Fuzhou /ka 6 sak 8/, Xiàmén /ka 1 
tsua? 8/; Cantonese /ka-tsat 8, kat-tsat 8/ ‘cockroach’ 


Some researchers have tried to explain the variety in Mín correspondences to 
Middle Chinese initials as the result of different layers of borrowing from nearby 
dialects: for example, the voiced stops of Shíbei (which correspond to softened initials 
in Jiànyáng) have been attributed to the influence of the nearby Wü œ dialects, which 
are characterized by having initial voiced obstruents (Hirata 1988). This explanation 
of the softened initials has been quite convincingly refuted by Norman (2000). For 
example, the voiced initial in Shíbei /bain 9/ for jjj beng < MC pong ‘collapse’ can- 
not have been borrowed from Wü, because in Wú the initial of this word is voiceless; 
moreover, a number of the words with softened initials in Min are characteristic Min 
dialect words that are not found in Wú at all. 
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However, among those words where Northern Mín softened initials correspond to 
voiced obstruents in Middle Chinese and Wú, at least some must have been borrowed 
after the Old Chinese period. For example, in words corresponding to Middle Chinese 
syllables of the types 7sij and Tsi, Shíbei has the final /i/ and Jianyang has /oi/ in the col- 
loquial layer, presumably inherited from Old Chinese (data are from Akitani 2004 and 
Norman 1971); see Table 4.12. (Underlining in the Jianyang tones indicates abruptness; 
a colon indicates that the tone is extra long.) The corresponding finals in the literary 
layer are /u/ and /o/, respectively, as illustrated in Table 4.13. 

But there are examples where softened initials appear with the literary finals, as in 
the shaded boxes of Table 4.14. (The reflexes of Norman's Proto-Min softened *-dz in 
Shíbei and Jiànyáng are /dz/ and /V/, respectively.) 

Another form with softened initials in Northern Min is the first syllable of ¥ ji püsà 
< MC bu-sat ‘bodhisattva’: Shíbei /bu 2 sa 7/, Hépíng /wo 2 sai 7/, with the reflexes 
of Proto-Mín softened *-b. But clearly, this word cannot predate the introduction of 
Buddhism in the first century cE. More research is needed on the various layers of 
vocabulary in Northern Mín; for now, when Northern Mín shows type-6 correspon- 
dences corresponding to a Middle Chinese voiced obstruent initial, we only reconstruct 


TABLE 4.12 Northern Min colloquial finals corresponding to MC Is" and 75i 


Middle Chinese Shíbei Jiànyáng 
Wh zi ‘older sister’ tsijX tei 21 tsoi 21 
A, si ‘die (v.)’ sijX ci 21 soi 21 
/ si ‘four’ sijH ei 33 soi 32: 
2% si ‘silk’ si ci 53 soi 55 


TABLE 4.13 Northern Min literary finals corresponding to MC 7sij 
Middle Chinese Shíbei Jiànyáng 
Yt zi ‘property’ tsij tsu 53 tso 55 
H. si ‘private’ sij su 53 so 55 
YR ci ‘second (adj.)’ tshijH ts^u 33 tho 32: 


TABLE 4.14 Northern Min softened initials with literary finals (C = colloquial, L = literary) 


Shibéi Jianyang 
Middle Chinese 
C L C L 
zi ‘self? dzijH tei 45 dzu 45 tsoi 43: lo 43: 
= zi ‘written character’ dziH dzi 45 — loi 43: lo 43: 
% ci ‘porcelain’ dzij — dzu 53 — lo 55 
# ci ‘loving, kind’ dzi — dzu 53 — lo 33: 
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an Old Chinese loose presyllable when there is additional evidence for it outside of 
Northern Mín, since in those cases borrowing from a dialect with voiced obstruents 
actually is a realistic possibility. 


4.2.1.2 Proto-Min resonants 


Another area where Mín syllable onsets show more complexity than Middle Chinese 
is in words where Middle Chinese has a (voiced) resonant initial. In Min dialects 
we find two contrasting types of correspondences to Middle Chinese initial reso- 
nants: based on both segmental and tonal contrasts, Norman (1973) reconstructed 
voiceless resonant initials *Ih-, *mh-, *nh-, etc. for Proto-Min, contrasting with 
voiced *l-, *m-, *n-. Similar contrasts must also be reconstructed, in some of the 
same words, for Proto-Hakka, the ancestor of the Hakka dialects. Here, for purposes 
of illustration, we will confine ourselves to cases of Proto- Min *l- and *lh-, in words 
ofthe traditional píngsheng category (Proto-Mín tone *A) only, in three Northern Mín 
dialects (Liándüncün," Shibéi, and Hépíng) and one Hakka dialect (Méixiàn fj H£); 
see Table 4.15. In the Northern Min dialects, Norman’s Proto-Mín *l- becomes [1], 
and Proto-Min *Ih- becomes a sibilant (usually [s]); they sometimes contrast tonally 


as well. In Hakka dialects, Norman’s *Ih- generally has the high-register tone (here, 
tone 1) that is characteristic of syllables with voiceless initials. 

As shown in the last column of Table 4.15, we reconstruct Norman's Proto-Min 
voiced resonants as Old Chinese voiced resonants, and Norman's Proto-Min voiceless 
resonants as Old Chinese voiced resonants with a voiceless preinitial consonant (rep- 
resented by SCH, (Note, then, that our Old Chinese voiceless resonants like *](*)- do 
not correspond to Norman's Proto-Min voiceless resonants like *Ih-.) We suppose that 
OC *C.r- was actually still *C.r in Proto-Min, and that in Northern Min, *r developed 
a fricative variant, perhaps [z] or [z], when a voiceless preinitial was present: after the 
preinitial was lost, this fricative devoiced to give the [s] initial seen in the Liándüncün, 
Shíbei, and Hépíng forms in Table 4.15. 

In the earliest layer of Chinese loanwords to Vietnamese, there was a very similar 
development from *r to a fricative after preinitial *k: in Vietnamese, OC *k.r- evolved to 
modern (orthographic) s- [s], as in JJ *k.rok ‘strength’, VN suc [suk D1] (pronounced 
/k^rik?/ in the closely related Vietic language Ruc). As we will see in the next section, 
this presyllabic *C- often survives in early Chinese loanwords to other languages. Note 


TABLE 4.15 Norman's Proto-Min *1 and Sib (tone *A) in three Northern Min dialects, Méixiàn 
(Hakka), and Old Chinese 


PMin | MC | Liándüncün | Shíbei | Hépíng | Méixiàn OC 
A li ‘plow’ *1A lij lai 2 li 5 lee 2 lai 2 *[r][1]j 
ifi liú ‘flow (v.)’ *1A ljuw | lau2 lo 5 liu 2 liu 2 *ru 
i long ‘deaf’ *[hA | /uwng| son 2 son 5 | sun7 lug 1 SC von 
fit lín ‘fish scale’ *IhA | lin sain 2 sain 5 | sem7 | lil *C.r[ə][n] 
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also that Proto-Min voiceless resonants like *Ih- < OC *C.r(*)- generally have the same 
tonal development as Proto-Mín *bh- < *C.b(*)-, which supports the idea that the voice- 
less *C.- before the resonant was still there in Proto-Min. 

This hypothesis also helps account for interesting properties of Norman's voiceless 
nasals in Southern Mín, described in Norman (1973). While Norman's plain nasal ini- 
tials *m, *n, and *r tend to denasalize to /b/, JH. and /g/ in Xiamén and Cháozhou, his 
voiceless nasals *mh, *nh, and *gh tend to escape this change. Moreover, the nasality 
from a voiceless nasal spreads rightward, nasalizing the adjacent vowel, as shown in 
Table 4.16. 

Our interpretation is that denasalizations *m > /b/, *n > /l/-, and *n > /g/ affected 
nasals that were word-initial, with no presyllable, but that this development was blocked 
in onsets like *C.m(*)-, where a preinitial consonant was present. We assume that the 
(necessarily nonnasal) preinitial both prevented anticipation of the opening gesture of 
the velum and shortened the nasal consonant, leading to a spill of nasality onto the adja- 
cent vowel. This is similar to the situation in Lakkia, where nasality spreads rightward in 
clusters having a nasal as their second element (see sections 2.5.3 and 4.2.2.3). See also 
Michaud, Jacques, and Rankin (2012), where the same idea is presented, for examples 
in other languages of Asia, Europe, and America. 


4.2.1.3 Min affricates corresponding to Middle Chinese fricatives 


Min dialects sometimes have affricate initials corresponding to the Middle Chinese 
fricatives s- (traditional j^» Xin) and sy- (traditional + Shi or # = Shén san). Here 


we will confine ourselves to correspondences with MC sy-. Table 4.17 shows forms 
with initial sy- in Middle Chinese and initial *t$- or *t$h- in Norman's Proto-Min. 
In addition to the Min dialects Fuzhou and Xiàmén, we also give forms from the 


Güzhàng 7-4 3 variety of Wáxiang H H, an unusual dialect spoken in northwestern 


Hünán; where Mín dialects have an unaspirated affricate corresponding to MC sy-, 
Wáxiang also frequently shows an unaspirated affricate.* The correspondence of 
Proto-Mín *t$- to MC sy- appears to reflect Old Chinese initial Sat, as revealed 
by xiésheng and etymological connections. Similar evidence indicates that the 


TABLE 4.16 Tightly attached preinitials blocking denasalization and spreading nasality 
rightward in Southern Min 


Norman'spMín Xiamén  Cháozhou 
££ *m'aj > ma > mó ‘rub, grind’ *m bua 2 bua 2 
FA *n‘[o]m > nom > nan ‘south’ *n lam 2 lam 2 
i5 *n'a[r] > nga > é ‘goose’ Ku gia2 go2 
A *k.nuk > nyuwk > rou ‘meat, flesh’ *nh — nék 8 
It *C.m'raj > mae > má ‘hemp’ *mh mua 2 mua 2 
AX. *C.nfa[t]-s > ngajH > ai ‘Artemisia; moxa’ Wu! hia 6 hia 6 
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TABLE 4.17 Affricate correspondences to MC sy- and their Old Chinese origins 


pMin MC Fuzhou  Xiàmén Gutzhang OC 
zK shui ‘water’ *(t$ sywijX | tsy 3 tsui 3 tsu 3 *s tur? 
JT shéng ‘liter’ *t$ sying tsin 1 tsin 1 tsan 1 *s-ton 
= shü ‘writing’ *t$ syo tsy 1 tsu 1 teiəu 1 *s-ta 
== shi ‘chamber’ *t$ syit [sei? 7] Tei tei 7 *s.ti[t] 
=F shou ‘hand’ *t&h syuwX — tsieu3 — tshiu3 ciou 3 *nu? 
FT shou ‘(head:) M for poems’ *t$h syuwX — [sieu3] tshiu 3 — *lu? 
jak shi ‘try’ *t$h svi tshei 5 tshi 5 s15 *lok-s 
27 shü ‘slow, easy’ *tšh syo tshy 1 ts'u 1 — *la 


correspondence of Proto-Min *t$h- to MC sy- usually reflects an Old Chinese initial 
voiceless resonant. 

These examples should make it clear that not only Min but also at least the Waxiang 
dialects have systematic distinctions that cannot be accounted for in terms of the Middle 
Chinese of our written sources. If Old Chinese is assumed to be ancestral to these 
dialects as well, then evidence from these dialects must be taken into consideration 
when reconstructing Old Chinese, in accordance with the principles of the comparative 
method.'? 


4.2.2 EARLY LOANS TO OTHER LANGUAGES 


Although China is still quite diverse linguistically, in ancient times it must have been even 
more so. In particular, the population of China south of the Yángzi Ë; 1^ was originally 
non-Chinese speaking, and Chinese was introduced only gradually (Gernet 1990:25—26). 
Considering the minority languages that still remain in the area, it is plausible that lan- 
guages of at least the following families were spoken in the area south ofthe Yángzi, and 
would have been in contact with Chinese from an early period: Kra-Dai (= Tai-Kadai); 
Hmong-Mien, also called Miáo-Yáo; Austroasiatic; and Tibeto-Burman. Obviously, 
Chinese was also in contact from an early date with non-Chinese languages to the north; 
these languages too may preserve early loanwords that could be helpful in reconstructing 
Old Chinese. Here we focus on Chinese loanwords in Hmong-Mien, Vietic, and Kra-Dai, 
taking advantage of important recent research on these families.” In general, those early 
Chinese loans that can be identified confirm the idea that Old Chinese syllable onsets 
were rather complex, including presyllabic consonants and minor presyllables. 


4.2.2.1 Vietic 


Work by Ferlus (1976, 1982) has shown that Proto-Vietic, the language ancestral to 
a subgroup of Austroasiatic languages including Vietnamese, Muóng, Thavung, and 
Ruc, allowed presyllables with a minor vowel; these are preserved in some languages, 
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TABLE 4.18 Vietic initial consonant correspondences 


Rue ++ Vietnamese gloss Ruc Vietnamese 
correspondences 
p- — b- four po:n° bón [5on B1] 
tod tail tuej? duói [dui A1] 
kok fish (n.) ka? cá [ka A1] 
c- e te- ripe cim chín [tein B1] 
s- e t- arm, hand si: tay [tai A1] 
CVp- e v- lime kopu:l! vôi [voi A1] 
CVt- e z- testicles katá:l dái [zai B1] 
CVk- o y- bear (n.) caku:4 gáu [yau B1] 
CVc- o z- bed kəci:n2 giuóng [zuan A2] 
CVs- e z- snake posip? rán [zan B1] 


such as Ruc. In Vietnamese, however, intervocalic consonants (between the presyl- 
lable and the main vowel) were lenited, and then the presyllable was lost, as shown 
in Table 4.18.?! 

Given this pattern, the presence in Vietnamese of one of the initial voiced fricatives 
corresponding to stops (or [s]) elsewhere can be taken as evidence that a presyllable was 
once present. When Vietic presyllables or Vietnamese lenited initials occur in loanwords 
from Chinese, we take it as evidence that the original Chinese donor also had a presylla- 
ble; when the presyllable is preserved in some Vietic language, we take its identity into 
consideration in reconstructing the initial consonant of the Old Chinese presyllable.? 

As we saw above, the Min dialects preserve traces of some presyllables. Tight pre- 
syllables before voiced obstruents (including obstruents voiced secondarily by preinitial 
*m) give Proto-Min voiced aspirates like *bh-, reflected in most dialects as voiceless 
aspirates: *C.b(*)- > b(*)- > p^- (as in Table 4.9). Loosely attached presyllables cause 
intervocalic lenition, resulting in Proto-Min softened initials. Presyllables reconstructed 
on the basis of Mín evidence often show evidence of a presyllable in Vietic also, 
although Vietic does not seem to distinguish between tight and loose presyllables; see 
the examples in Table 4.19. 

Preinitial *k in the Chinese word for ‘bandit’ is further supported by the loan to 
Lakkia /kjak 8/ « *gj- ‘bandit’ (see section 4.2.2.3 and Table 4.23). 


4.2.2.2 Hmong-Mien 


There is agreement among researchers on Hmong-Mien languages that 
Proto-Hmong-Mien possessed a three-way contrast in initial stops and affricates 
of voiceless unaspirated, voiceless aspirated, and voiced—the same as Middle 
Chinese—bisected by a prenasalization contrast, prenasalized vs. nonprenasal- 
ized: altogether a six-way distinction: *p-, *ph-, *b-, *mp-, *mph-, *mb-. This pat- 
tern is well preserved in Hmongic, but has undergone a mutation in Mienic according 
to the reconstruction of L-Thongkum (1993), which Ratliff (2010) follows on this 
point (see Table 4.20). 
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TABLE 4.19 Vietic correspondences of Old Chinese tightly and loosely bound presyllables 
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MC pMin OC Ruc Vietnamese 
JK chuáng ‘bed’ | dzrjang *dzh *Kk.dzrar kockp? | giwong [zwan 21] 
Dh zéi ‘bandit’ dzok *dzh *k.dz‘ok kocak | giác [zak 32] 
ja dou ‘neck’ duwH *-d *ko.d'ok-s kado:k | doc ‘stem’ [zawk 32] 
2p bü ‘step’ buH *-b *mo-b'a-s — vá ‘go on foot’ [va? 35] 
Áilj bá ‘mend’ puX *-p *Co-p‘a? topa? vá [va 35] 


TABLE 4.20 Development of Hmong-Mien stop series (H = high-register tone, 


L= low-register tone) 


pHM pHmong pMien 
*p- *p- *p- (H) 
*ph- *ph- *ph- (H) 
*b- *b- *b- (L) 
*mp- *mp- *?b- (H) 
*mph- *mph- *bh- (H) 
*mb- *mb- *mb- (L) 


TABLE 4.21 Chinese nasal preinitials and Proto-Hmong-Mien prenasalization 


Chinese 


Proto-Hmong-Mien 


D *N-ts"en > dzjeng > qing ‘clear (weather) 


{h *N-trup-s > drjuwngH > zhong ‘middle (of brothers)’ 


*ntron ‘center, middle’ 


*ntshjion ‘clear’ 


Ph *m-bi[t]-s > bjijH > bi ‘nose’ 


aT 


EI *m-to?-s > dzyuH > shü ‘tree’ 


*mbruiH ‘nose’ 


*ntjuonH ‘tree’ 


iib *No.p[u][t]-s > pj+jH > fèi ‘boil (v.)’ 


*mpuseiH ‘boil (v.i.)’ 


PR *mo-t^op-s > tsyhingH > chéng ‘steelyard’ 


Zr *mo-dra? > drjoX > zhu ‘ramie; flax’ 


Hi. *No.ts'u? > tsawX > záo ‘early’ *ntsiouX ‘early’ 
Tj *No-g‘rut > hweat > hua ‘slippery’ *ncuat ‘smooth/slippery’ 
Zi *mo-ts‘aw? > tsawX > záo ‘bleach; wash’ *ntseewX ‘wash (hands)’ 


*nthjuonH ‘balance (n.)’ 


*nduH ‘ramie/hemp’ 


Because early Hmong-Mien speakers had a set of prenasalized initials, they were 
able to use them to render Chinese words with nasal preinitials. The Hmong-Mien lan- 
guages do not, however, show any distinction between our two nasal preinitials *N and 
*m. Moreover, even though Ratliff distinguishes between tightly and loosely attached 
prenasals in Proto-Hmong-Mien (2010:12, 209), this distinction does not consistently 
correspond to the Chinese distinction between tightly and loosely attached nasal pre- 
initials. For example, all the examples in Table 4.21 have tightly attached preinitials in 


Proto-Hmong-Mien. 
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TABLE 4.22 Correspondence of Proto-Hmong-Mien voiceless sonorants and Min voiceless 


sonorants 
example Hmong-Mien pMín OC 
Tf] miàn < mjienH ‘face’ pMien *hmienA ‘face’ *mh *C.me[n]-s 
^F. nian < nen ‘harvest; year’ pHM *hnuonH ‘year’ *nh *C.n'i[5] 
Z lí < liX ‘plum’ pHM *hlionX ‘plum’ *[h *C.ro? 


Like Old Chinese, Proto-Hmong-Mien contrasted voiced and voiceless sonorants; 
in addition Proto-Hmong-Mien had a third, preglottalized series: *?m-, *?n-, *?l-, 
etc., and this three-way distinction among sonorants persisted under various pho- 
netic configurations in the daughter languages Proto-Hmongic and Proto-Mienic. 
One would expect, then, that Hmong-Mien would represent Old Chinese voiceless 
sonorants by means of its own voiceless sonorants when borrowing Chinese words, 
if they were borrowed early enough. Indeed, this appears to be true of OC *]-, for 
which Hmong-Mien has *hl- in a few good examples (‘bridge’, ‘big’, ‘to scald’; see 
section 4.3.5). There are few clear examples of voiceless nasals like *n-, however.” 
Rather, Proto-Hmong-Mien voiceless sonorants like *hm- and *hn- more commonly 
correspond to Old Chinese clusters of a voiceless preinitial and a sonorant, accord- 
ing to the correspondences uncovered by Norman (1991). Examples are given in 
Table 4.22. 


4.2.2.3 Lakkia 


In section 2.5.3, we cited the observation that Lakkia simplifies inherited consonant 
clusters having a nasal as their second element by preserving the first consonant and 
transferring the nasality onto the vowel (Solnit 1988, Edmondson and Yang 1988, 
L-Thongkum 1992). This behavior also affects early Chinese loanwords, allowing us to 
reconstruct stop preinitials we would otherwise not be able to detect: 


(247) 155 *ko.n'ewk-s > newH > niào ‘urine’, Lakkia /kji:w 5/ 
(248) JU *k-par > kang > gang ‘lift high’, Lakkia /khà:r) 3/ 
(249) fig *ko.nep > syep > shé ‘catch, grasp’, Lakkia /khjé:p 7/ 


We reconstruct a loosely attached cluster in (247) ‘urine’ because the Proto-Min initial 
is *n; if the Proto-Min initial had been *nh, we would have reconstructed *k.n-. In 
Table 4.23 below, we show that in Chinese loanwords, Lakkia also simplifies clusters of 
two obstruents by retaining the first one; within Chinese, however, the coronal conso- 
nant in a cluster wins, no matter what its position. 

That the preinitials revealed by Lakkia were present in the Chinese donor language 
is clearly demonstrated by the converging testimony of other conservative languages, 
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TABLE 4.23 Preservation of initial consonants in Lakkia 


Chinese Lakkia VN Ruc pMín 
fk *t.[k]om > tsyim > zhén ‘needle’ them 1 gam == *t$ 
A, *k.te? > tsyeX > zhi ‘paper’ khjei 3 giáy kocáy *tš 
H *k.dz'ok > dzok > zéi ‘bandit’ kjak 8 giác kacAk *dzh 
AK *k.dzran > dzrjang > chuáng ‘bed’ — — koci: *dzh 


notably the Vietic language Ruc (Nguyén Phü Phong et al. 1988) and by spirantization 
in Vietnamese. When the onset is fully voiceless, Lakkia shows an aspirate (‘needle’, 
‘paper’); when a voiceless preinitial is followed by a voiced initial, the preinitial assim- 
ilates in voicing before the cluster simplifies, leaving a low-register tone (as in ‘bandit’, 
*k.dz‘ok > *g.dz'ok > *g- > /kjak 8/). Lakkia therefore constitutes an important source 
of evidence on Old Chinese complex onsets. 


4.2.3 INFERRING OLD CHINESE MANNER DISTINCTIONS FROM 
COMPARATIVE EVIDENCE 


As the preceding sections have shown, the evidence from Chinese dialects and 
early loanwords can be combined to advance our understanding of Old Chinese 
onset distinctions. In general, Proto-Min allows us to distinguish between single- 
ton onsets, tight cluster onsets, and loose cluster onsets, with two provisos, already 
underlined: 


1. Old Chinese stops or affricates with preinitial *N- are treated by Proto-Min as 
singleton voiced stops or affricates: for example, *N.p(*)- merges with *b(*)-. 
2. Old Chinese voiceless stops preceded by voiceless preinitials in tight clusters 
are not distinguished from the corresponding singleton onsets: that is, OC 
*t-, *C.t-, *k.t-, and *s.t- all go to Proto-Mín *t-, *ts-, or *t8-, depending on the 
presence or absence of pharyngealization and of medial *-r-. 


Examples: 
(250) FL *ti[n] > tsyin > zhén ‘true, real’ pMin *ts- 
(251) mE *tfem? > temX > dian ‘black spot’ pMin *t- 
(252) 7K *s.tur? > sywijX > shui ‘water; river’ pMin *tš- 
(253) [Ei *s-t'rek-s > tsreaH > zhai ‘debt’ pMin *ts- 
(254) A *k.te? > tsyeX > zhi ‘paper’ pMin *t8- 
(255) & *k-t'og > tong > deng ‘a kind of sacrificial vessel’ pMin *t- 
(256) IE *C.ten > tsyeng > zhéng ‘first (month)’ pMin *tš- 
(257) J] *C.taw > taw > dao ‘knife’ pMin *t- 
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TABLE 4.24 Vietnamese distinction between Old Chinese voiceless obstruent initials with and 
without a tightly attached nonnasal presyllable 


Chinese Vietnamese 
£2 *tek > tsyek > zhi ‘single’ chiéc [teiak D1] JN 
; not spirantized 

Mk *t'em? > temX > dian ‘black spot’ dom [dom B1] 

Ti *s-Ürek > tsreak > zé ‘blame’ duc [zuk D1] 

At *k.te? > tsyeX > zhi ‘paper’ giáy [zai B1] eae 

iE *C.ten > tsyeng > zhéng ‘lrst (month)’ giéng [zian A1] see 

JJ *C.t'aw > taw > dao ‘knife’ dao [zau Al] 


Here Vietnamese usefully complements Min by exhibiting nonspirantized initials 
d- [d ] and ch- [c] for singleton onsets, and spirantized ones d- and gi- (both now pro- 
nounced [z]) for tight cluster onsets (Table 4.24). 

Early loans to Hmong-Mien provide little evidence on whether Old Chinese pre- 
initials were tightly or loosely attached, but when combined with evidence from 
Middle Chinese, Proto-Mín, and Vietic, the Hmong-Mien evidence allows us to dis- 
tinguish between cluster onsets with and without nasal preinitials. Thanks to Min 
and Vietnamese, it is further possible to distinguish Old Chinese tight clusters with 
*N (plain voiced stops in Proto-Min, not spirantized in Vietnamese) from those with 
*m (aspirated voiced stops in Proto-Min, spirantized in Vietnamese). The basic prin- 
ciples for inferring Old Chinese onsets from this comparative evidence are summa- 
rized in Table 4.25 below, using labial initials as examples. (For Vietnamese, “H” 
indicates high-register tone, “L” low-register tone.) 

In the following sections we discuss the reconstruction of Old Chinese onsets in 
more detail, distinguishing singleton onsets, onsets with tightly attached preinitials, 
onsets with loosely attached preinitials, and complex onsets. 


TABLE 4.25 Manner distinctions for labial stop initials in Middle Chinese, Proto-Min, 
Vietnamese, and Proto-Hmong-Mien, and corresponding Old Chinese onset types 


MC | pMin VN pHM prenasalized pHM not prenasalized 

P- *p b- [6] H (no examples) OC *p(‘)- 

P- *p v- [v] H (no examples) OC *C.p(‘)- 

P- *-p v- [v] H OC *ma.p(‘)- OC *Co.p()- 

ph- | *ph | ph-[f]H OC *mo.p'C)- OC nc SCC, *Co.p(*) 
b- *b b-[6]L OC *N.p(‘)-, *N.p^(*)-, *N.b(5)- OC *b(*)- 

b- *bh | v-[v] L OC *m.p(*)-, *m.p*(5)-, *m.b(*)- OC *C.b(‘)- 

b- *-b v- [v] L OC *mo.b(*)- OC *Ca.b(‘)- 
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TABLE 4.26 Reflexes of singleton onsets (illustrated with labials) 


OC MC pMin pHM VN 
"DC p- *p *p- b- [6] H 
*p^C)- ph- *ph *ph- ph- [f] H 
*b(‘)- b- *b *b- b- [6] L 
*m(*)- m- *m *m- m- [m] L 
Aua. xw- (E?), " u u 

mo x- (W?) $ 


4.3 Singleton onsets 


Singleton onsets are those that occur without presyllables. The general pattern of devel- 
opment is illustrated with labial initials in Table 4.26; detailed tables of reflexes for each 
type of singleton onset are given at the end of each subsection below. In these tables, a 
dash “—” indicates that we lack clear examples; in the Vietnamese column, “H” repre- 
sents high-register tones (ngang, hdi, or sdc); “L” represents low-register tones (huyén, 
ngá, or náng). If reflexes are enclosed in brackets, this means that our hypotheses would 
lead us to expect such reflexes, but we know of no actual examples. (This does not apply 
to the brackets around IPA [International Phonetic Alphabet] symbols in the Vietnamese 
columns, which are simply phonetic transcriptions of the Vietnamese orthography.) In 
the Middle Chinese column, “E” and “W?” indicate the assumed reflexes of an eastern 
and a western dialect, respectively. 


4.3.1 VOICELESS UNASPIRATED OBSTRUENTS: TYPE *p(*)- 


Voiceless unaspirated obstruents generally remain as such in Middle Chinese, Mín, and 
early loans. In Middle Chinese, when not followed by *-r-, nonpharyngealized alveolar 
stops *t-, *t^-, and *d- (but not the sibilant obstruents *ts-, *ts^-, *s-, or *dz-) are palatal- 
ized to MC tsy-, tsyh-, and dzy-, respectively (see section 4.1.2): 


(258) 42 "tek > tsyek > zhi ‘single’, VN chiéc [ciak D1] ‘classifier for 
vehicles’ 
K *tAk-s > tsyaeH > zhi ‘roast, broil’, pHM *ci C 
EL *ti[n] > tsyin > zhën ‘true, real’, pMin *t8in A 


When followed by *-r- (including the *<r> infix), both pharyngealized and nonpha- 
ryngealized alveolar obstruents (including sibilants) become retroflex #-, tsr-, etc. in 
Middle Chinese (see section 4.1.3): 


(259) FA *tSrawk > traewk > zhud ‘high; splendid’ 


3% *t<r>ak > trjak > zhuó ‘to place’ 
HE *sren > srjaeng > sraeng > shéng ‘bear, be born; live’ 
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Old Chinese *p(*)-, *t'-, and *ts(*)- were borrowed into Proto-Vietic as *p-, *t-, and 
*ts- respectively, but in Vietnamese, Proto-Vietic *p- and *t- became b- [6] and d- [d ], 
respectively, with high-register tone and implosive articulation (Ferlus 1982). Examples: 


(260) F *p(r)a? > pjuX > fü ‘axe’, VN búa [bua B1] ‘axe’ 
3& *p'e[n] > pen > bian ‘side’, VN bén [Ben A1] ‘side; party; team; 
area, place’ 
[& *t'ij? > fejX > di ‘bottom’, VN day [dai B1] ‘bottom’ 
HE *tSem? > temX > didn ‘black spot’, VN dom [dom B1] ‘spot’ 


The gap left by the Vietnamese change *t- > d- [d] was then filled when Proto-Vietic 
*ts- (and also *s-) became t- [t]: 


(261) fifi *ts'ik > tset > jié ‘joint of bamboo’; pMin *ts-; VN tét [tet D1] (< 
Proto-Vietic *ts-) ‘New Year festival’ 
Bü *[ts]en-s > tsjenH > jian ‘arrow’; VN tên [ten A1] (< Proto-Vietic 
*ts-) ‘arrow’ 


(In early Vietnamese loans, it is not unusual for Chinese qushéng to be reflected as tone 
*A, as in ‘arrow’.) 

In both Middle Chinese and Proto-Min, the distinction between the voiceless unaspi- 
rated uvular stops *q-, *q"-, *q*-, and *q*^- on the one hand and glottal stops *?-, *?¥-, 
*-. and *?**- on the other is lost. As for Proto-Hmong-Mien and early loans to Vietic, 
we cannot determine from present evidence whether they maintained this distinction or 
also lost it. It is possible that Proto-Tai (PT, Pittayaporn 2009) reflected *q- (etc.) as *k- 
and *?- (etc.) as *?-, but the evidence is unbalanced, and there are few clear examples 
of the former development: 


(262) HE *qVre > weg > wa ‘frog’, PT *krwe A ‘small frog’ (Chinese also 
has ii *m-q'*re > hwea ‘frog’ with the animal prefix *m-, support- 


ing the uvular initial) 

IC *?(r)ok > 'ik > yi ‘bosom’, PT *?xk D ‘chest’ 

D *2ew > ie > yao ‘waist’, PT *?je:w A ‘waist’ 

jit *2%e[n]-s > 'enH > yan ‘swallow (n.)’, PT Sien B ‘swallow’ 
ë *%an-s 'angH > ang ‘basin’, PT *?a:n B ‘basin’ 

ii. *?*un > ‘won > wën ‘warm; gentle’, PT *?un B ‘warm’ 

Jii *2<r>em-s > 'jemH > yan ‘satiated’, PT *?i:m B ‘satiated’ 


Nevertheless, the Old Chinese distinction between voiceless unaspirated uvulars 
(*q- etc.) and glottal stops (*?- etc.) is often recoverable from word-family alterna- 
tions, and from the phonetic elements of the script—except for characters created after 
the merger of *q- and *?- (Sagart and Baxter 2009). When Middle Chinese words with 
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initial - have word-family contacts with Middle Chinese velars, we normally recon- 
struct a uvular initial, assuming that uvulars shifted to velars after a tightly attached 
nonnasal preinitial: *C.q- > k-, etc.” Examples: 


(263) 5C *qran? > 'jaengX > ying ‘shadow (n.)’ 
Zi *C.qran? > kjaengX > jing ‘bright; image’ 
SO *C.qran?-s > AjaengH > jing ‘mirror’ 


(264) $5 *q'on > 'uwng > weng ‘old man’ 
ZS *C.q‘on > kuwng > gong ‘father; prince’ 


However, word-family contacts between MC initial - and k- can also result from the 
prefixation of *k- to a root beginning in OC *?-. In the following set, contra Sagart and 
Baxter (2009), we reconstruct *?- rather than *q-, because ifthe main syllable had been OC 
*quj, we would expect them to be written with the phonetic 11 (also used to write *kuj): 


(265) H *2uj > jw+j > wei ‘awe-inspiring’ 
E *?uj-s > jwtjH wéi ‘fear (v.)’ 
Ud *k-?uj? > kjw+jX > gui ‘ghost’ 


Compare, with Tt representing a velar or uvular initial: 
pare, E 


(266) Tt *kuj-s > kjw+jH > gui ‘precious; expensive’ 
DÉI *q'fuj-s > xwojH > hui ‘wash the face’ 


DH 
jet *[c](r)uj > ywij > yi ‘leave; reject’ 


In general, we reconstruct MC initial Las *?- rather than *q- in words that lack word- 
family contacts with velars or uvulars and are written with phonetic elements used only 
for MC initial ^: 


(267) | — *?i[t] > Jit» yi ‘one’ 


AK *(r)oj > +j > yi ‘clothes’ 
Al *?i[n] > Jin > yin ‘rely on’ 


Ik *?an > Jang > yang ‘center (n.)’ 
Additional examples of Old Chinese voiceless unaspirated obstruents are listed below. 


(268) tt *t'ak > tok > dé ‘obtain’; pMin *t-; pHM *touk "ger" 
(269) 


E 


H *tsu? > tsjuwX > jit ‘wine’; pMin *ts-; pHmong *cow B 


(270) dii *srik > srit > shi ‘louse’; pMin *&- (pMin reflexes of *sr- fluctuate 
between *š- and *s-.) 
(271) Ib *s*raj > srae > sha ‘sand’, pMin *s- 


(272) Ht *k‘a?-s > kuH > gù ‘old (not new)’; pHM *quoH ‘old’ 


(273) 4 *k(r)[o]m > kim > jin ‘metal, bronze’; pMin *k-; VN kim [kim A1] 
‘metal, needle’; pHM *kjeam ‘gold’ 
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TABLE 4.27 Correspondences for Old Chinese singleton voiceless unaspirated obstruents 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*pC)- P- *p b- [6] H *p 
WM t- » d- [d] H *t 
*t(*)r- tr- = *tr 
*t- tsy- *t$ ch- [te] H Ze 
*ts(°)- ts- *ts t- [t] H *ts 
*ts(°)r- tsr- *ts ~ tš — — 
*s(3)- s- Wi t- [t] H — 
*s(°)r- sr- WË: — — 
"kor: k- I *q 
Gees *k- > tsy k c- ~ k- [k]- H Ge 
Z : 

qC)C)- 
Peer ^ *2 = *) 

20)0- 


(274) Ti *kuj-s > Ajw+jH > gui ‘precious; expensive’; pMin *k-; VN cui 
[kui C1] ‘high price’ 

(275) jt *k'r[e][t]-s > keajH > Dë ‘mustard plant’; pMin *k-; VN cai 
[kai C1] ‘cabbage’ 

(276) AR * Vu? > 'awX > áo ‘old woman’; pHM *?auX ‘elder sister/wife’ 


The correspondences for these onsets are given in Table 4.27. 


4.3.2 VOICELESS ASPIRATED OBSTRUENTS: TYPE *p(*)- 


Old Chinese voiceless aspirated obstruents generally remain as such in later reflexes, 
with the exceptions noted below. In Middle Chinese, prevocalic *-r- blocks palatal- 
ization, and causes retroflexion in a preceding alveolar, as with voiceless unaspirated 
obstruents. When not followed by *-r-, nonpharyngealized alveolar stops *t- etc. 
palatalize in Middle Chinese, Proto-Min and Hmong-Mien, but sibilants such as 
*ts- do not. Unlike with *k-, there is no evidence that OC *k^- palatalizes before a 
front vowel: 


(277) dr *kte? > khjieX > qi ‘stand on tiptoe’ 
(278) I *[ ken > khjieng > qing ‘light (Z heavy)’ 


The aspirated uvular stops *q(v)^(*)- become MC x-, presumably by way of a frica- 
tive like [x] or [x]: 


(279) fi *qhan > *xar > xjang > xiang ‘fragrance’ 


(280) lif. *q'fu? > *xaw? > xawX > hào ‘good’ 
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But when nonpharyngealized, that fricative regularly palatalizes to Middle Chinese 
sy- before front vowels (including the front-vowel reflexes of *-a and *-ak for which we 
use the notations *-A and *-Ak respectively; see sections 5.4.1.1 and 5.4.1.2): 


(281) bé *[q']ij? > *xij? > syijX > shi ‘excrement’; also read J *q'ij > xjij > 
shi ‘moan’, with irregular failure to palatalize?é 


(282) idi *[q^](r)Ak > *xek(?) > syek > shi ‘raincoat of straw’; the phonetic is 
zb *[q^](r)Ak > syek > shi ‘red’, which is probably related to 
JR *[t-q^])(r) Ak > tsyhek > chi ‘red’; cf. 
ij *qhrak > xaek > hé ‘red, fiery’ 


As noted by Norman (1973), the Min dialects occasionally have Proto-Min 
*kh- for *qh-: 


(283) j *q'oj? > xj+jX > xi ‘swine’; Jiàn'ou, Shibéi, Jianyang /khy 3/; 
Zhenghé /k^ui 3/; Chong’an /k^ou 3/ 

(284) Be *qhra? > *ra? > xuX > hit ‘tiger’; Zhénqián, Jiàn'ou /k"u 3/, 
Jiànyáng /k^o 3/. 


(285) Jj *qhu > xaw > hao ‘weed DI, pMin *kh-: Xiàmén /k^au 1/; the 
phonetic is said to be an abbreviation of 
Tif. *q'*u? > xawX > hào ‘good’; also written 
Kk Sou > xaw > hao ‘weed (v.)’ whose phonetic is 
IK *q'(r)u > xjuw > xiü ‘rest (v.)’ 


(286) f$ *qh<r>ep > xjaep > xié ‘flank, side of the body’; Jiànyáng, Shibéi 
/k^e 7/; Shàowü, Héping, Chong’an /khie 7/, all *wing'.? 


There appears to be a dialectal distinction in the treatment of *q'(*)r-. The majority 
of words show MC x-, as for *qh(°)-: 


(287) DE *qhrak > xjaek > xi ‘fear’ 

(288) =£ *qh<r>u?-s > xaewH > xiao ‘filial’ 

(289) jji *q''rak > xaek > hé ‘red, fiery’ 

(290) f$ *g^r[a]m? > xjaemX > xian ‘precipitous, dangerous’ 
In a more limited set of cases, *q'r- evolves to MC trh-: 


(291) 4f *q'roj > trhij > chi ‘fine cloth’; cf. 
An *q'oj > xj+j > xi ‘thin, sparse’ 

(292) Ë, fe *qh<r>uk > trhjuwk > chù ‘store (v.)’; cf. 
£5 *q'uk > xjuwk > xü ‘nourish’ 
£5 *q'uk-s > xjuwH > xü ‘domestic animal’ 


This alternation between x- and thr- from OC *q'r- is similar to the dialectal alterna- 
tion between x- and th-/trh- reflexes of voiceless resonants *], *r, *n (see section 4.3.5.1 
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below). With the latter there are grounds to suppose that the x- reflexes are western and 


the th- or trh-, eastern. We suppose that this is also the pattern for the reflexes of OC *q'r-. 
More examples of Old Chinese voiceless aspirated obstruents are listed below: 


(293) 
(294) 


(295) 


(296) 


(297) 
(298) 


(299) 


(300) 


(301) 


(302) 


(303) 


(304) 


IE *ph(r)or > phjowng > feng ‘bee’; pMín *ph- 


Bij *phen(?)-s > phjienH > pian ‘to fool, to cheat’; VN phinh 
[fin C1] ‘coax’ 


Z& *ph(r)og? > phjowngX > féng ‘hold with both hands; to present; 


receive’; pHmong *phuer B ‘to carry in two hands’ 

Fr *p'e[n]-s > phenH > pian ‘half; partial’; pHM *phoan A ‘classifier 
for quilts’ 

jr *[t^T'a[n]-s > thanH > tan ‘charcoal, coal’, pMín *th- 

fF *tho[n] > tsyhwen > chuan ‘bore through’; pHM *chuen A ‘to 
thread’ 


N *thAk > tsyhek > chi ‘foot (measure); VN thudc [twak D1] 
"meter" 


Æ *thun > tsyhwin > chün ‘springtime’; pMín *tšh- 


Fk *tshiw > tshjuw > qiü ‘autumn; crop’; pMin *tsh- 

FL *[tshlu? > tshawX > cáo ‘rough, coarse’, VN tháu [tau B1] ‘scrawl- 
ing’ (note that we have VN th- [t^] for OC *ts^(*)-, parallel to t- [t] 
for OC *ts(*)-.) 

Tp *k'a? > khuX > kù ‘bitter’; pMín *kh-; VN khó [xo B1] ‘hard, 
bitter’ 

z *khon? > khuwngX > kong ‘hollow, empty; hole’; pHmong 

*ghor B ‘hole’ 


TABLE 4.28 Correspondences for Old Chinese aspirated singleton onsets 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*p()- ph- *ph ph- [f] H = 
"qu th- "m = — 
thr trh- — = 
*p- tsyh- *t&h th- [tt] H — 
*tsh(*)- tsh- T th- [^] H — 
*tsh(9)r- tsrh- — — 
WWW kh- *kh kh- [x] H — 
*q(*)t°- PS = — 
*q(")^r- y i *x = *kh _ m 
*q(%)h= Rd get — z- 
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(305) JI *qw'*cr»aj-s > xwaeH > hua ‘transform’; pMín *x- 


H 


(306) HE (later written JE) *qwisra > xwae > hua “flower (n.)’; pMin *x- 


The reflexes of aspirated singleton onsets are summarized in Table 4.28. (Here 


“F> 


and below, a superscript in the Middle Chinese column means “before a front 


vowel.") 


4.3.3 VOICED OBSTRUENTS: TYPE *b(*)- 


Old Chinese singleton voiced stops and affricates mostly remain voiced in Middle 
Chinese, Proto-Mín, and Hmong-Mien. In Proto-Mín, they evolve into Norman's 
plain (unaspirated, unsoftened) voiced stop series *b-, *d-, etc. (Norman 1973), 
which in most modern Mín dialects devoice into unaspirated voiceless stops. In 
Vietnamese, Old Chinese voiced stops and affricates first devoiced into voiceless 
unaspirates with low tones: *p- L, *t- L, etc. Then *p- and *t- became implosives 
[6] and [d] (orthographic ‘b’ and ‘d’). In Middle Chinese, nonpharyngealized alve- 
olar and velar stops were palatalized under the same conditions as for voiceless 
stops; and alveolar obstruents became retroflex before *-r-. Here is an example of 
a palatalizing *g-: 


(307) Til *gij? > dzyijX > shi ‘look, see’; simplex of the causative verb 
ZR *s-gij?-s > zyijH > shi ‘show (v.)’, used as phonetic for velar-initial 
words, such as 
4B *[g]rij > gij > qi ‘(place name)’ 


Pharyngealization had more conspicuous effects on the development of OC *g- and 
*c- than on their voiceless counterparts. In Middle Chinese, the reflexes of *g‘- and 


Zo. are merged into a voiced fricative, the traditional Xia Im initial (MC h- in our 
notation): 


(308) AT Toon > huwng > hong ‘pink’ 


(309) JC *e'(r)o? > huwX > hou ‘sovereign; queen’ 


This merger occurred in the context of the late Old Chinese retraction of pharyngeal- 
ized velars (see section 4.1.1), illustrated by Proto-Hmong-Mien in: 


(310) F *gira? > haeX > xia ‘down’; pHM *caX ‘low/short’ 


In contrast, nonpharyngealized *g- remains g- in Middle Chinese, unless palatalized 
(when it becomes dzy-): 


(311) IR *g(r)u > gjuw > qiú ‘come together; mate (n.)’ 


(312) L *go gi > qi ‘modal particle’ 


(313) T5 *grin > gin > qin ‘kind of lance’ 
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Old Chinese nonpharyngealized *c- evolves to MC y- (Sagart and Baxter 2009) and 
pMín *@- (on Min reflexes see the further discussion below). Middle Chinese y- from 
*g- can be distinguished from other sources of MC y- (primarily OC *1-) by its xiésheng 
and word-family contacts to Middle Chinese velars, glottal stop, and x-. Thus we 
reconstruct *c- in 


(314) PÉ *gap > yang > yang ‘sheep’; pMin Ston A; pHM *jun A 


*sheep/goat 
because it is is phonetic in 


(315) 36 *C.qhan > khjang > qiang ‘western tribes’ 
35 *C.qar > kjang > jiang ‘a family name? 


In contrast, zz *lar > yang > yang ‘bright’—a homonym of ‘sheep’ in Middle Chinese— 
has xiésheng contacts to MC d-, th-, sy-, dr-, a pattern characteristic of Old Chinese 
sheep’ and Z; ‘bright’ 
are both common phonetic elements, they write mutually exclusive sets of words in 
paleographical materials (Bái Yülán 2008:82—86, 265—268) and their respective pho- 


Z e 


laterals: accordingly we reconstruct Zj as *laj. Although == 


netic series host mostly nonoverlapping word families. 
In Mín, OC nonpharyngealized *g- and (probably) *g"- go to pMín *g-: 


(316) Es *[g](ru? > gjuwX > jiù ‘mother’s brother’, pMin *g-; VN câu 

[kau B2] 
X5 *[gl(r)jaw > gjew > qiáo ‘bridge’, pMin *g-; pHM *jow, VN câu 
[kau A2] 
Nonpharyngealized *c- and *c"- become pMin *@-: 

(317) =F Sean > yang > yang ‘sheep’, pMin *ion A 

(318) 1& *[G]Ak-s > yaeH > yë ‘night’, pMin *ia C 

(319) A *[c]vo? > hjuwX > you ‘have, exist’, pMin *iu B 


But it appears that pharyngealized *g‘-, *g"-, *c'-, Zon. become Proto-Min *fi-:? 


(320) Hi *[ela[r]? > hanX > han ‘dry, drought’, pMin *fian B 


(321) Bh *[g]“rat-s > hwaejH > hua ‘speak; words’, pMin *fiua C 


(322) TH ~ H| *e™rek > hweak > hua ‘draw (v.)’, pMin *fiuak D (cf. the 
derived noun 27 *C-gVrek-s > hweaH > hua ‘drawing (n.)', pMín 


*ywa C, example (695), section 4.4.5.3) 


While *c- with no following *-r- becomes Proto-Min *@-, we reconstruct *ar- as a 
source of Proto-Min *z-. Our hypothesis is that although initial *r- becomes Proto-Min 
*]- (section 4.3.4), Sr was protected from this change in Min if it was preceded by a 
consonant: in particular, the combinations *or-, *m.r-, and *N.r- become Proto-Min *z-. 
(For discussion of *m.r-, and *N.r-, see sections 4.4.1.4 and 4.4.2.4). Likely examples 
of *cr- are given below: 
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(323) 39 (*c"rop) > *crop > (dial.) *crok > yik > yi ‘wing’; pMin *zit D 


(This word evidently involves a dissimilation of the initial *c"- and a dialectal change 
from *-op to *-ok; see section 5.7; Proto-Min *-it often corresponds to MC -ik.*°) 


(324) Hi *[cr][o]m > yem > yan ‘salt (n.)’, pMin *z-; the phonetic in this 
character is 
It *[k ]jram > kaem > jian ‘inspect’; cf. 
iik *Co.[g]r[o]m > heam > xian ‘salty’?! 


Other examples of MC y- from *c-: 


(325) JF *c(r)Ak > yek > yi ‘also’ 


(326) C. *c(r)o? > yiX > yi ‘cease; already’ 
(327) Fe *a(r)ok-s > yiH > yi ‘different’ 


(328) fX *c(r)ok > yowk > yù ‘desire (NI 
(329) Di *c(r)a?-s > yoH > yù ‘participate in’ 


Old Chinese nonpharyngealized *c"- normally develops to MC hj-, unlike either 
*G- or *g"-: 


(330) -E Sean > hjwang > wang ‘king’ 


T 


(331) fF *c"ap? > hjwangX > wang ‘go to’ 
(332) i *[c]v9?-s > hjuwH > you ‘assist’ 


(333) Fy *c"(r)aj > hjwe > wéi ‘make, do, act as’ 


(334) T *e"(r)a > hju > yú ‘go; at’ 


But when immediately followed by a front vowel, *c"- becomes MC y(w)-: 


(335) HE *owij > ywij > wéi '(copula); namely? 


(336) (x *avek > ywek > yi ‘war expedition; service’ 
This development is blocked by *-r-: 


(337) [E Sonn! > hwij > wéi ‘curtain’ 


Additional examples of Old Chinese singleton voiced obstruents: 


(338) Zu *bak > bjak > fü ‘bind (v.)’; VN buóc [buak D2] ‘to tie, bind’ 

(339) `E *brer > bjaeng > ping ‘even (adj.)’; pMin *b-; VN bang [Ban A2] 
‘even, level’; pMien *ben A ‘level’ 

(340) Á *b'rak > baek > bai ‘white’; pMin *b-; VN bac [bak D2] ‘silver’; 

pMien *bæk D ‘white’ 

(341) 4H *dAk > dzyek > shi ‘stone’; pMin *dziok D 
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TABLE 4.29 Correspondences for Old Chinese singleton voiced stops 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*b() b- *b b- [6] L *b 
Sch d- = 
* E 
*d(*)r dr- g T M 
*d dzy- *dž = = 
*dz(*) dz- "T — *dz 
*dz(?)r dzr- = = 
*g(vyf h- *ñ — E 
*g(") sg- SE *g gë = 
xa") h- zb um E 
*6 y- * o — *j 
*gr y- Wi — — 
*Gw hj-, y-F *@ = *w 
(342) E *dro(?)-s > drjuH > zhu ‘stop (v.)’; pMin *diu C; VN dé [dd C2] 
*to stop’ 
(343) {Š *dzij > deit > ci ‘rice or millet cake’, pMín *dz- 
(344) #2 *dz‘on > dzuwng > cong ‘collect; thicket’, pMin *dz- 
(345) IR *g(r)u > gjuw > git ‘come together; mate (n.)’ 
(346) 2X zeit > gjwij > kui ‘mallow’ 
(347) 7E *[c]"(r)a-s > AjuH > yù ‘taro (Colocasia antiquorum?)’, pMín 
*io C; pHM *wouH 
(348) Bé *c"ra[n|s > hjwenH > yuan ‘wall around a courtyard’; 


pMin *yan C 


The reflexes of singleton voiced stops are summarized in Table 4.29. 


4.3.4 VOICED RESONANTS: TYPE *m(*‘)- 


Singleton voiced resonants acquire low-register tones in voicing-conditioned tone 
splits, as in Vietnamese. In Proto-Min they are reflected as plain sonorants, never as 
aspirated sonorants. Old Chinese *n- develops retroflex and palatal reflexes under the 
same conditions as the alveolar stops, and *n- palatalizes under the same conditions as 
the velar stops. Example: 


(349) Ed *ne > nye > ér ‘child’ 


Example (349) ‘child’ cannot be from *ne?, as the character Fu is the head of a 
phonetic series with mostly *n‘- words, such as the following, perhaps from a 
related root: 
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(350) 


[fà Tute > ngej > ni ‘young and weak’ 


In Middle Chinese, OC *1- palatalizes to y-, *I‘- becomes d-, and both *l- and *I‘- 
become dr- when followed by medial/infixed *r. We reconstruct laterals in the following 
based on xiésheng contacts or loan graphs: 


(351) 


(352) 
(353) 
(354) 
(355) 


Tul 


& *loj > yij > yi ‘level, peaceful’; written in early texts as 
F *loj > syij > shi ‘corpse’ (for the rhyme, see section 5.5.5.1) 


vk *Faw > daw > tao ‘flee’ 


J *[1]<r>a > drjo > chú ‘remove’ 


Hi *l'rewk-s > draewH > zhao ‘oar’ 


K Fl'a[t]-s > dajH > da ‘big’; pMín *d-; sometimes written in received 
texts as 
jt *lap-s > *lat-s > syejH ‘generation’ (Gao Heng 1989:633—634). 


Scattered forms in Vietnamese, Hmong-Mien and Proto-Min retain the original laterals: 


(356) 


(357) 
(358) 
(359) 


lii *lot > ywet > yué ‘exuviae of insects or reptiles’, VN /ót [lot D2] 
‘to skin; to throw off’ 


*I'in > den > tian ‘field; to hunt’, pHM *Jjin ‘field’ 


I *lirak > draek > zé ‘marsh; moisture’, Xiàmén /la? 8/ ‘moist’ 


D *l'iw > dew > tido ‘branch (n.), shoot (n.)’, Xiàmén /liau 2/ ‘a 


long strip’ 


Old Chinese laterals are most faithfully preserved in the Waxiang Ful dialect of 
northwest Hunan. There, modern laterals frequently appear corresponding to OC *I'-, 
*l'r-, and *lr-, as in the following examples from the Güzhàng dialect (data from Wü 
and Shén 2010:15, 24): 


(360) 
(361) 
(362) 
(363) 
(364) 
(365) 
(366) 
(367) 
(368) 


Hh *[1]‘ej-s > dijH > di ‘earth, ground’, Güzhàng /li 22/ 
K *la[t]-s > dajH > da ‘big’, Güzhàng /lu 22/ 
H *C.kaw > daw > tao ‘peach’, Güzhàng /lao 13/ 


Sin > den > tian ‘field; to hunt’, Güzhàng Je 13/ 
Jii *C.Fag > dang > tang ‘sugar’, Güzhàng /lon 13/ 
3H *C.Fok > duwk > dú ‘read (v.)’, Güzhàng /lu? 53/ 


i *|<r>ə|j] > drij > chi ‘slow’, Güzhàng /li 13/ 


J; *lran > drjang > chang ‘intestines’, Güzhàng /lion 13/ 


a SC hun > drjuwng > chong ‘insect’, Güzhàng /liao 13/ 


Since Wáxiang and Mín reflect the change *1- > y- but not (or not always) the change 
*[- > d- or *l'r- > dr-, it would appear that the change *l- > y- was the first to occur. 
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The earliest evidence for *I*- > d- is from the first century cE (for details see Sagart 
1999c:30—31). 

These changes removed all laterals from the consonant inventory of mainstream 
Chinese: then at some point before Middle Chinese, *r(*)- shifted to /-, filling the 
gap. Because the Wáxiang and Mín dialects branched off before the gap was cre- 
ated, these dialects also preserve nonlateral reflexes of Old Chinese *r. Wáxiang 
examples: 


(369) 42 *C.r[o][j] > li; > li ‘pear tree, pear’, Güzhàng /za 13/ 

i$ *[No-rIfok-s > JuwH > lou ‘leak (v.)’, Güzhàng /za 22/ 

AK *mo.r'ok > mə.rtə > *ršə > loj > lái ‘come’, Güzhàng /ze 13/ 
ilk *r[o]m > lim > lin ‘water (v.)’, Güzhàng /ze 13/ 


These reflexes may be compared with the Min treatment of OC *m.r-, *N.r- and Ser 
as Proto-Min *z- (see sections 4.4.1.4 and 4.4.2.4), and with the Northern Min treatment 
of *C.r- as [s], probably via an earlier [z] (section 4.4.5.4). As a singleton consonant, 
however, *r(*)- did become a lateral [1] in Min dialects.” 

Hmong-Mien retains *r(*)- as [r]; Vietnamese has orthographic r- [z] with low-register 
tone. Additional examples of Old Chinese voiced resonants: 


(370) ES *mfaj > ma > mó ‘rub, grind’; pMin *m-; VN mài [mai A2] ‘to file, 
sharpen, whet’ 


(371) El *m'raj? > meaX > mai ‘buy’; pMin *m-; pHM *mej X ‘buy’? 

(372) l5 *m'ra? > maeX > ma ‘horse’; pMin *m-; pHmong *mjen B 
‘horse’ 

(373) DI *man-s > mjangH > wang ‘look at from a distance’; pHM *manH 
‘look at’ 


(374) BË *nfar > nan > nan ‘difficult’; pMin *n-; VN nàn [nan A2] ‘difficulty’ 
(375) — *ni[j]-s > nyijH > èr ‘two’; pMin *n- 


(376) fq *nam > nyem > ran ‘whiskers’, pHmong *pan A ‘beard’ 


(377) ii *nrak > ngjaek > ni ‘go against’; pMín *n-; VN nguoc [puak D2] 
‘go against’ 


(378) $k *gro[n] > ngin > yin ‘silver’; pMin *n-; pHM *pwiən A ‘silver’ 


(379) 5j *lran > drjang > chang ‘intestines’; pMin *d-; pMien Zoltan A 
‘intestines’*# 


(380) H *lek-s > yeH > yi ‘easy’; pMin *@- 


(381) BE *raj-s > ljeH > li ‘reject’; VN ray [zai C2] ‘repudiate (one's wife)’ 
(382) fi *rem > ljem > lián ‘bamboo curtain’; VN rèm [zem A2] ‘door cur- 


tain, bamboo curtain’ 
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TABLE 4.30 Correspondences for Old Chinese singleton voiced resonants 
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OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*m()- m- *m m- [m] L *m- 
eS n- = 
*n n- [n] L 
*n()r- nr- — 
*n- ny- *ü = pHmong *p- 
ÓRa(€wYL ng- 
Zl š ; *n ng- [9] L *p- 
Dk ng-, ny- 
Me d- *d — *] *[j- ~ *d- 
*[(S)r- dr- *1- [1] L *G]- 
MÉ y- aD *]- 
*r(°)- ja *] *r-[z] L pMien *r- 
(383) 3 *ran > ljang > liáng ‘beam; bridge’; VN ruong [zwan A2] ‘beam, 
girder ° 
(384) Eq *r*a? > IX > lá ‘salty (sc. land)’; pMin *1- 
(385) ifi *ru > ljuw > liú ‘flow (v.)’; pMin *1-; pMien *riou C ‘to flow’ 
(386) il *r[o]m > lim > lin ‘water (v.)’; pMin *1-; pMien *ram A ‘to water’ 
(387) 4 *rin-s > ljengH > ling ‘issue a command’ 


The reflexes of singleton voiced resonant onsets are summarized in Table 4.30. 


4.3.5 VOICELESS RESONANTS: TYPE *m(*)- 


In Middle Chinese, words with resonant initials not infrequently have xiésheng and/or 
word-family contacts with words having voiceless obstruent initials. In such cases, we 
reconstruct the voiceless obstruents as voiceless resonants in Old Chinese: 


(388) 


(389) 


(390) 


(391) 


(392) 


(393) 


ZJ *m*ut > xwot > hū ‘careless; confused’; cf. 
ZJ *mut > mjut > wù ‘don’t’ 


FU *mrar > xjwaeng > xiong ‘elder brother’; cf. 


ma *m‘rayn-s > maengH > méng ‘eldest, great’ 


JE *n'ar > than > tan ‘foreshore’; cf. 


Dt *n*ar > nan > nan ‘difficult’ 


{HE *nan > syang > xiang ‘bring food to’; cf. 


HE “nan? > nyangX > rang ‘cultivated soil’ 


T& *H(r)alj] > xje > xi ‘sacrificial animal’; cf. 
jk *yaj? > ngaX > wò ‘we, P 


i *lan > thang > tang ‘hot liquid’; cf. 


z *lan > yang > yang ‘bright’ 
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(394) HE rij? > thejX > ti ‘body; limbs’; cf. 
HH *[rij? > JejX > Ii ‘ritual vessel’ 


(395) BE “ron? > trhjowngX > chóng ‘favor, grace’; cf. 
B *[mə]-ron > Jjowng > long ‘dragon’ 


Where we have *m(‘)- and *n‘-, Karlgren often reconstructed *ym- and *t’n-, respec- 
tively; Dong Tónghé (1948) substituted *m- for Karlgren's *ym-, and the reconstruction 
of voiceless resonants was further extended by Li 1971. 

However, where we reconstruct voiceless resonants like *m(*)-, Starostin (1989) 
and Zhéngzhang (2003) instead reconstructed clusters with *s-, like *sm-; and Mei 
(2012) reconstructs *s-m-, where *s- is regarded as a prefix. Aside from the fact that 
the semantics of the relevant words usually do not match the functions we associate 
with the prefix *s-, we prefer the voiceless resonant reconstruction in these cases, since 
there is no evidence, internal or external, pointing to *s- in these words in the Old 
Chinese period. Some of the Old Chinese voiceless resonants might reflect *s- clusters 
at the Sino-Tibetan stage, but the evidence for such Sino-Tibetan *s-clusters comes 
from outside Chinese and is thus not directly relevant to Old Chinese. On the other 
hand, there is excellent evidence that clusters of OC *s- plus resonants had different 
reflexes (see section 4.4.3.4). The matter is discussed in more detail in Sagart and 
Baxter (2012). 


4.3.5.1 Dialect reflexes of coronal voiceless resonants *n(*)-, *1(*)-, and *r(*)- 


As the examples above show, the coronal voiceless resonants usually have coronal 
reflexes in Middle Chinese: 


(396) OC MC OC MC 
*n-> NIE 
H> idi zb: th- 
*r- = trh- *p- > 


But there is good evidence for an alternative development of these initials to a frica- 
tive [x] (or perhaps [h]), which became MC x-. This development can be located in the 
central and western regions of the country, while the coronal reflexes in (396) were 
probably found along the coast. Thus we have alternations like these: 


(397) E *nSar-s > xanH > Han ‘(river name)’ (also written as “JEP? in 
excavated documents) 
IE *n'ar > than > tan ‘foreshore’; cf. 
E *n*ar > nan > nan ‘difficult’ 


(398) Ki *loj-s > xjwieH > hui ‘shred sacrificial meat’; cf. 
FS soi > thwaX > tuð ‘shred sacrificial meat’ 
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We have unusually detailed evidence for a dialect pronunciation of tian < then < 
*l'i[n] with Middle Chinese initial x-:* 


(399) K *Fi[n] > then ~ xen > tian ‘heaven’ 


We reconstruct *]‘- in K tian because it is apparently phonetic in such words 
as these: 


(400) fi *Ton > thon > tin ‘to swallow’ 
TR *TTi]m? > themX > tian ‘to lick, to lap’ [not in GSR], VN liém [liam B1] 
(note the high-register tone) 


One piece of evidence for a pronunciation of X tian with initial x- comes from 
the Hou Han Shia ($$ 1E $E) , where the character X is used to transcribe the first 
syllable of Hinduka, an Iranian name for India, in the toponym A“ Tianzhi < MC 
then-trjuwk. Moreover, as Bodman (1954:28) pointed out, the “Shi tian #7.” chapter 
ofthe Shi ming GE Z) (c. 200 ce) by Lid Xi | É gives sound glosses for two dif- 
ferent pronunciations for tian: HD xian < xenX ‘display, manifest’ and JH tan < thanX 


‘level, at ease’. By Liú Xr's time these were perhaps pronounced *x'en? and *t'*an?, 
respectively: 


(401) ZH *q'*en?; Hàn: *x'en? > MC xenX 
HH *[t^'a[n]?; Hàn: *t'*an? > MC thanX 


These sound glosses probably corresponded to Han-time pronunciations of X; OC 
*l'i[n] as something like *x'en and *t"en, respectively. The Shi ming passage is as 
follows: 


(40) K, Bal. $ë, SEPA EHE S SZ: X, Ath, (E La 
tho Ay RUHR Z : K, Huh, AA ee th. (Háo 
Yixing et al. 1989:1006) 
The sky CX tian) is pronounced in Yu JZ, St F], Yan 57, and Ji 9€ with 
the belly of the tongue: the sky K [*x*en] is 2H ‘brilliant’ [*x*en?]; it is 
high and brilliant above. In Qing T$ 


7 and Xu í, it is pronounced with 
the head of the tongue: the sky X [*t'*en] is HHI ‘flat’ [*t'*an?]; it is high 
and far away, as if flat. 


The approximate positions of the regions mentioned in this passage are mapped in 
Figure 4.1. The regions with initial x- are to the west of the solid line; those with th- are 
to the east. Thus it appears that OC *[*- evolved to MC th- in coastal regions and to x- in 
more interior regions. 

As Pulleyblank pointed out (1962-1963:117-118), additional evidence for a 
central-western pronunciation of — tian ‘sky’ with x- comes from the word # xian 


« MC xen, used for the Zoroastrian religion and for its primary god Ahura Mazda. On 
the basis of Dien (1957), it appears that this word originates as a western pronuncia- 


tion of XK tian ‘sky, heaven’; it was also used in Buddhist texts to refer to devas. The 
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FIGURE 4.1 Regions mentioned in the Shi ming's entry for K tian ‘sky’ 


character fX xian is glossed as follows in the Buddhist lexical work Yiqié jing yinyi 
(— UR 153€) by the monk Huilín ZX H (who died in 820 ce): 


(403) cm, RE. eat. UH TUA. Sb AGE KK 
CL ob [Xian deity’]: the first [word] is pronounced 242% J [MC 
x(enX) + (k)en = xen]. The Káo sheng (75:8) says: the Iranians call 
deities X; [heaven]; nowadays people within the pass [i.e., in modern 
Shanxi and Gànsü] call heavenly deities £X [MC xen ].'?6 


Another indication of the western pronunciation of K OC *['i[n] with x- is from 
Bái F1, a Tibeto-Burman language of Yunnan, which borrowed the word as /xé 55/. 
Similarly, Bái has /x/ for OC *I‘- in this example (Bái forms are from Huang 
Büfán 1992): 


(404) 15 *lan > thang > tang ‘hot liquid’; Bái /xà 55/ 


It is not surprising that the Bái, located in the southwest, would have borrowed their 
forms from a western dialect of Chinese that treated *T*- as [x]. 

There is evidence that the geographical distribution of the two Middle Chinese 
reflexes th- and x- of OC *n‘- was similar to that of the reflexes of *]*-. The name of 
the Hàn river: 7X *p'ar-s > xanH > Hàn, has MC x- from OC *n*-, and this river flows 
through the central region where *J]*- is treated as x-.^" 

On the other hand, for nonpharyngealized *n- and *]- (and, before a front vowel, 
for *j-), Proto-Min regularly has *tsh-, which is also the regular reflex of Old Chinese 
nonpharyngealized *t^-: this suggests that there may have been an early coastal dialect 
with [t™] for *n‘- and *F-, and [t^] for nonpharyngealized *n- and *]-. 

Additional examples of Old Chinese voiceless resonants: 
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(405) D 


(406) F 
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*ni[n] > syin > shën ‘body; self’; used in excavated documents as a 


phonetic element to write 


rén < nyin < *nin 


*nu? > syuwX > shóu ‘hand’; pMin *tshiu B 


The nasal initial in F shóu ‘hand’, first proposed by Unger (1995) and Zhéngzhang 
(1995), accounts for the word-family contacts in (407): 


(407) — H 
d 


(40 È 


D 


(409) in 


*n<r>u? > trhjuwX > chou ‘shackles, handcuffs’ 


*Co.n<r>u? > nrjuwX > niü ‘animal tracks; claws’ (for the onset see 
section 4.5.5.3 below) 


*n‘[ulp-s > thwojH > tui ‘withdraw (Z advance)’; written in 
Máwángdui silk manuscripts (Western Han) with the phonetic 


co hizo 


*n'[u]p-s > nwojH > nèi ‘inside’ (e.g., as “|” in Ldozi 9; see Gao Ming 
1996:261) 


*laj > syij > shi ‘corpse’; used in oracle-bone and bronze inscrip- 


tions as a loan graph for 


di 


Evidence for 
(410) — f$ 
aD 3 
(412) mà 


The Proto-M: 
(413) 

(414) HË 
(5 st 


Note that in M 


*]oj > yij > yi ‘foreigner (especially to the east)’ 

OC *]- can sometimes be drawn from contact languages: 
*‘[o]j > thej > ti ‘stairs’; pHM *hle A ‘bridge’ 

*lan > thang > tang ‘hot liquid’; pHmong *hlar A ‘to scald’ 


*l'ot-s > thwajH > tui ‘exuviae of insects or reptiles’; VN Jor 
[lot D1] ‘exuviae’ (note high-register tone) 


in reflex of *]- is *tSh-: 


"lui > syuwX > shou ‘head’, pMín *tSh-: Xiamén /tshiu 3/ 
“classifier of odes or hymns’ 
*|A > syae > she ‘trade on credit’, pMín *tSh-: Chaozhou /ts^ia 1/ 


*lok-s > syiH > shi ‘test, try’, pMín *tSh-: Xiamén /tshi 5/ 


iddle Chinese, *]-, *n-, and *s.t- all merge as sy-; but Proto-Min 


regularly has *tSh- < OC *]- and *n-, contrasting with *t$- < OC *s.t- (see section 


4.2.1.3). 
Old Chinese 


lectal split of *q 


*r- has a split development in Middle Chinese that is similar to the dia- 
hr- (see section 4.3.2): one dialect (‘Eastern’, by analogy to the split in 


*ghr-) has MC th- for pharyngealized Sr - and trh- for nonpharyngealized *r-: 


(416) be 
um m 
un E 


*at > that > ta ‘otter’ 
*r? > thejX > ti ‘body; limbs’ 


*riw > trhjuw > chou ‘recover’ 
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TABLE 4.31 Correspondences for Old Chinese singleton voiceless resonants 


Old Chinese 


OC MC (E) MC (W) pMín VN pHM 
*m(9)- x(v)- x(w)- *x E - 
*p- th- x- *th — — 
*n(°)r- trh- x- *th — — 
*p- Sy- x- *tšh = = 
an. = sa — = 
*p- x-, sy x- *x?, *tšh" — — 
*]- th- x- *th l- [1] H *hl 
*1()r- trh- x- *th — — 
*]- sy- x *tšh th- [^] H — 
Ke th- x- *th — — 
*r- trh- -, sy-F — th- [t^] H — 
(419) JHE *ra > trhjo > shü ‘extend’ 
(420) Zi *raj > trhje > chi ‘mountain demon’ 


But another dialect, which we suppose is western, has x- for both *r*- and *r-; when 
nonpharyngealized *r- precedes a front vowel, we have *r- > *x- > sy-, as in example 
(214) above: 


(421) Jil *[rFu[j] > xwoj > hui ‘exhausted, weary’; cognate with 
E *[rl'uj-s > /wojH > lèi ‘exhausted’ 

(422) Jil *ru[j]? > xjw+jX > hui ‘sound of thunder’; cognate with 
t *C.rfuj > /woj > léi ‘thunder’ 


The reflexes of Old Chinese voiceless resonants are summarized in Table 4.31. Note 
that our Old Chinese voiceless resonants should not be confused with the *mh-, *nh-, 
*|h-, etc. reconstructed by Norman (1973) for Proto-Min; in our reconstruction these 
Proto-Mín initials reflect Old Chinese voiced resonants preceded by voiceless presyl- 
lables *C.m-, *C.n-, *C.r-, etc. (see section 4.4.5.4). 


4.4 Tightly attached onsets 


4.4.1 ONSETS WITH PREINITIAL *N 


4.4.1.1 Preinitial *N plus voiceless unaspirated obstruents: type *N.p(‘)- 


A well-known morphological alternation in Old Chinese between transitive/dynamic 
verbs and the corresponding intransitive/stative verbs manifests itself in Middle Chinese 
as an alternation between voiceless and voiced obstruent initials, respectively: 


(423) H kenH ‘to see’: HI henH ‘to appear? 


(424) Hl] pjet ‘to separate, distinguish’: jl] bier ‘be separated’ 
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(425) Hy paejH ‘to defeat’: Dr baejH ‘suffer defeat’ 
(426) EX kweajH ‘to destroy, ruin’: Eš hweajH ‘to be destroyed’ 


(427) ËJ twanX ‘to cut in two’: Bir dwanX ‘to be cut in two’ 
(428) Hy tsyet ‘to break, to bend’ (v.t.): 7 dzyet ‘to bend’ (v.i.) 


(429) I$ tsyuwk ‘to assemble’: Jj dzyuwk ‘be attached to’ 


(430) AK keap ‘to press between’: 3X heap ‘narrow’ 


(431) L triH > zhi ‘put, place; set upright’: H drik > zhi ‘straight’ 


In some cases the alternation is between a noun with a voiceless initial and a 
stative/intransitive verb with a voiced initial: 


(432) Jt kwang > guang ‘light, brightness’: i hwang > huang ‘yellow’ 


When borrowed into Proto-Hmong-Mien, the voiced/intransitive members of such 
pairs show prenasalization: 


(433) žit *N-k*«r-ep > heap > xia ‘narrow’, pHM *ncep ‘narrow’ 


(434) 4. *N-t«r»ok > drik > zhi ‘straight’, pHmong *ndzjeew C ‘straight’? 


(435) ZG *N-kwšan > hwang > huang ‘yellow’, pMin *fi-; pMien *?g™ion A < 
*NK"- 'bright'^? 


In such cases we reconstruct the transitive or nominal form as a root with a 
voiceless initial and attribute the Middle Chinese voiced-initial forms to an Old 
Chinese intransitivizing/stativizing nasal prefix *N- that voiced a following voice- 
less stop or affricate in the evolution to Middle Chinese (see section 3.3.2.1 and 
Sagart and Baxter 2012).*! We assume that synchronically this was a nasal element 
that assimilated its place of articulation to that of the following segment. In the 
examples above, this Chinese prefix *N- is reflected in Hmong-Mien as prenasal- 
ization. (Hmong-Mien prenasalization can also represent the Old Chinese *m- pre- 
fix; see sections 4.4.2 and 4.5.2.) 

Presumably, the nasal prefix voiced the following obstruent and was subsequently 
dropped: for example, *Np- > *Nb- > *b- (= MC b-). Earlier loans to Proto-Hmong-Mien 
show the earlier *Np- stage, as in (435) above (with pHM *NKY- < OC *N-kw-), 
while later loans reflect the voiced prenasalized *Nb- stage, as in (433) (with pHM 
*NG- < OC *N-k‘-). There is a similar phenomenon in Vietnamese: although Vietnamese 
does not reflect Old Chinese *N- directly, some loans from Chinese such as *N-p- have 
a high-register tone, indicating a voiceless initial, as in (436), which we presume is 
the earlier development; while others, which we take to represent a later stage, have a 
low-register tone, indicating a voiced initial, as in (437). 


(436) Jii *N-pe? > bjieX > bi ‘low, short’, VN bé [6e B1] ‘small, little, tiny’ 
(high-register tone) 
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(437) 


Old Chinese 


Bi *N-kvo?-s > gjuwH > jit ‘old’, pMin *g-; VN cü [ku C2] ‘old’ 
(low-register tone) 


Thus we reconstruct the stative/intransitive members of examples (423)-(432) above 


as follows: 


(438) 
(439) 
(440) 
(441) 
(442) 
(443) 
(444) 
(445) 
(446) 
(447) 


Jd *N-[k]‘en-s > *Ng*en-s > *g*en-s > henH > xian ‘appear’ 
pI] *N-pret > *Nbret > *bret > biet > bié ‘be separated (v.i.)’, pMin *b- 
Dir *N-p‘ra[t]-s > *Nb‘rat-s > *b‘rat-s > baejH > bai ‘suffer defeat’ 


82 *N-[k]<r>uj?-s > *Ng‘ruj-s > *gruj-s > hweajH > huai ‘be destroyed’ 


ir *N-t*o[n]? > *Nd‘on? > *d*on? > dwanX > duàn ‘be cut in two’ 
Dir *N-tet > *Ndet > *det > dzyet > shé ‘bend (v.i.)’, pMin *dZ- 
i *N-tok > *Ndok > *dok > dzyowk > shü ‘be attached to’ 


dr *N-k*«r-ep > *Ng'rep > *g‘rep > heap > xia ‘narrow’, pMin *fi- 


D *N-t«r»ok > *Ndrok > *drok > drik > zhi ‘straight’, pMin *d- 


3 *N-k“an > *Ng'5ar > *g™an > hwang > huang ‘yellow’, pMin *fi- 


Like Middle Chinese, Proto-Min does not distinguish Old Chinese singleton voiced 
stops (like *b-) from original voiceless stops prefixed with *N- (like *N.p-). As a 
rule, when the Proto-Min reflex of an *N- prefixed form is a stop, that stop belongs to 
Norman's plain (unaspirated, unsoftened) voiced series: *b-, *d-, etc. 


(448) 
(449) 


(450) 
(451) 
(452) 
(453) 


(454) 


(455) 


^ 


E 


*N-pret > *Nbret > *bret > bjet > bié ‘be separated (intr.)’, pMin *b- 


*N-t<r>on? > *Ndron? > *drog? > drjowngX > zhong ‘heavy’, 


pMin *d-; reconstructed with *N-t- because of 


HH 


Jr 
HK 


+ 
Di 


d 


Es 


x 


*ton?  tsyowngX > zhong ‘swell, swollen; tumor’ 

*N-t«r»ok > *Ndrok > *drok > drik > zhi ‘straight’, pMin *d- 

*N-tet > dzyet > shé ‘bend (v.i.)", pMin *dz- 

*N-k*<r>ep > *Ng'rep > *g'rep > heap > xia ‘narrow’; pMin *fap D 
*N-kwan > *Ngwan > *g"ag > hwang > huang ‘yellow’, pMin 
*fuon A 

*N-kro[n] > gjwen > quan ‘fist (< rolled-up hand)’, pMin *g-; cf. 
*[k](r)o[n]? > kjwenX > juan ‘roll (v.)’ 

*N-kor? > *Ngor? > *gor? > gj+nX > jin ‘near’, pMín *g-; cf. the 
derived transitive form 

*s-N-kor?-s > *s-Ngor?-s > *s-gor?-s > *gor?-s > gj+nH > jin ‘be near 
to DÄI: cf. VN gan [yan A2], Ruc /tnkep/ (Gérard Diffloth, personal 


communication) 
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In (455), the voiceless *k and the nasal preinitial *N- in ¿r jin ‘near’ are visible in 
Ruc /tgkep/ ‘near’.” Note the spirantized initial g- [y] in Vietnamese, indicating the 
presence of a preinitial. The /t/ in the Ruc form may correspond regularly to OC 
*s- (there is no preinitial /s/ in Ruc; see Nguyén Phú Phong et al. 1988). In Chinese, 
preinitial *s- is lost before velar initials unless a front vowel follows (see section 
4.4.3.1). 

It would make sense if the *N- prefix also occurred before voiceless fricatives, not 
just before stops and affricates, but we have no clear examples. In the present system, 
there are two voiceless fricatives in Old Chinese: *s- and *s‘-; but we do not know 
of any pairs such as s-: z- or s-: dz- in Middle Chinese that would contrast transitive/ 
dynamic and intransitive/stative verbs. This raises the possibility that *N- did not voice 
a following *s-. We also have no clear grounds to reconstruct *N before the Old Chinese 
glottal stops *?(")(°)-. 

Additional examples of Old Chinese voiceless unaspirated obstruents with 
preinitial *N-: 


(456) dt *N-k(r)on?-s > *Ng(r)op?-s > *g(r)on?-s > gjowngH > gong 
‘together, all’; pMin *g-; cf. 
*k(r)op? > kjowngX > gong ‘join the hands’ 


(457) Bi *N-kvo?-s > *Ngvo?-s > *g"o?-s > gjuwH > jiù ‘old’; pMin *g-; 
VN cù ‘old’; cf. 
A *[k]vo? > kjuwX > jit ‘a long time’ 


The reflexes of *N- plus voiceless unaspirated obstruents are summarized in 
Table 4.32. 


TABLE 4.32 Correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless unaspirated obstruents with 
preinitial *N 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
"Nk b- *b b- [6] = 
*N.t- d- *d d- [d] — 
*N.t(*)r- dr- *d d- [d] *ndzj- 
*N.t- dzy- *dz — — 
*N.ts(°)- z- *dz — — 
*N.ts(*)r- dzr- — — — 
Mfr. h- *ñ = *NK-, *NG- 
"Nk gr *g c- [k] - 
*N.q(9)*- h- — — — 
"Na p= = = = 
*N.q*- hj, y-F — — — 
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4.4.1.2 Preinitial *N plus voiceless aspirated obstruents: type *N.p^(*)- 


Although there are few clear examples, we assume that voiceless aspirated obstruents 
with tightly prefixed *N- have the same reflexes as the voiceless unaspirated obstru- 
ents: *N.p^- > MC P-, etc. 

This is a change from our position in Sha Jia'ér [Sagart] and Bái Yiping [Baxter] 
(2010). At issue were cases like the following, where in verbs borrowed from Chinese, 
Mien has alternations of voiceless aspirated and voiced initials: 


(458) /khoi 1/ < *kh- ‘to open’ (v.t.), from pij *[k]oj > khoj > kai ‘to open 
(v.t.)’; cf. 
/goi 1/ € *nkh- ‘to open’ (v.i.)’ (Downer 1973:14—16; Ratliff 2010:208) 


Mien initial /g/ here reflects an earlier prenasalized voiceless stop *nkh-, suggest- 
ing that the Chinese source form also had the *N- prefix. Since in example (458) 
Middle Chinese has only a single form khoj corresponding to both the transitive and 
intransitive forms in Mien, in our 2010 paper we proposed that *N- had no effect on 
a following aspirated stop in Middle Chinese, so that OC *k^ and *N-k^- merged into 
MC kh-. 

However, we now reconstruct a loosely attached counterpart of *N-, written as 
*No- (see section 4.5.1). In Hmong-Mien, *N- and *No- are not distinguished: both are 
reflected as prenasalization. But in Middle Chinese, the intervening vowel *o of *No- 
prevented the nasal from voicing the following stop. Thus we now reconstruct: 


(459) DU *[k]aj > khoj > kai ‘to open (v.t.)’; cf. Mien /khoi 1/ < *kh- ‘to 
open’ (v.t.); 
Bt] *No-[k]"oj > khoj > kai ‘to open (v.i.)’; cf. Mien /goi 1/ < *nkh- ‘to 
open’ (v.i.)’ 


Given this analysis, we can assume that tightly prefixed *N- did voice a following 
aspirated stop or affricate, as might be expected: *N-p^- > b-, *N-th- > d-, *N-k^- > g-, 
etc. Evidence for such onsets is limited but does exist: 


(460) HH *k^(r)ok > khjowk > qu ‘to bend, bent’ 
E 


J *N-k^(r)ok > gjowk > jú “bent, curved’, pMin *g-*? 


Another likely example is 


(461) [i *N-tsten > *Ndzer > *dzer > dzjeng > qing ‘to clear (of weather)’; 
cf. pHM *ntshjion ‘clear’. Evidently from the same root as 


== 


H *tsher > tshjeng > qing ‘clear (adj.)’ 


~ 


The development is different with *N- plus aspirated uvulars *q^- etc. Just as sin- 
gleton *q(")^(*)- weakened to a fricative, becoming MC x- (probably by way of uvular 
[xD, OC *N-q^(), phonetically [Nq^(*)], probably weakened to [Ny] and then to [N], 
ultimately merging with original OC *5(*)- when the velar-uvular contrast was lost. 
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TABLE 4.33 Correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless aspirated initials with preinitial *N 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
"NCL [^-] [*b] [b- H, b- L] = 
"NOCH [4-] [*d] [d- H, d- L] SS 
*N.tsh5- [dz-] [*dz] [t- H, + L] — 

*N.tsh- dz- *dz [t- H, t- L] *ntshj- 
"Nk. [^-] — — — 

*N.k^- g- *g [c- H, c- L] *pkh- 
*N.qh()- ng- — = = 


This sequence results in transitive vs. intransitive pairs contrasting MC x- vs. ng-, as in 


(462) Di *qh<r>ak > xaek > hè ‘to frighten’ vs. 
T5 *N-qhak (> ny‘ak) > ngak > ë ‘scared’ 


External support for this analysis comes from the word WJ% ‘asafoetida’, a loan 
from Tocharian B aykwas into Chinese (Bailey 1946:786, cited in Pulleyblank 1962— 
1963:99). Our Old Chinese reconstruction for the second character is a good match for 
the second part of Tocharian aykwas: 


(463) fn] *gfa[j] > *?aj > *?a = MC ‘a > e ('slope, river bank’) 
Fi *N-qhuj-s > *N-qhwoj-s > *nywaj-s > *gwoj-s > ngjwtjH > wei ‘high’ 


The reflexes of *N- with voiceless aspirated initials are summarized in Table 4.33; 
reflexes that are assumed but unattested are enclosed in square brackets. 


4.4.1.3 Preinitial *N plus voiced obstruents: type *N.b(‘)- 


Evidence for voiced obstruents preceded by *N- is very scarce. In the Hmong-Mien 
languages, our primary source of information on Old Chinese nasal preinitials, we have 
not found any pairs contrasting transitive/dynamic verbs in *b, *d, *dz, *g, etc. with 
stative/intransitive counterparts in *mb, *nd, *ndz, *ng, etc. Perhaps this is because 
these onsets had already merged with singleton voiced obstruents (e.g., *N-b- > *b-) 
before the time of the earliest loans to Hmong-Mien. The only voiced obstruents where 
preinitial *N produces a different reflex in Middle Chinese are the voiced uvulars 
*¢(")()-: preinitial *N before these produces MC ng-: 


(464) HE *N-c'ra? > ngaeX > ya ‘proper, refined’; in pre-Qin documents, 


written the same as, and probably derived from, 
D *[c]'ra? > haeX > xia ‘great’ 


(465) ID *N-G"(r)aj-s > ngjweH > wéi ‘false’; the root appears to be 


Fy *a"(r)aj > hjwe > wéi ‘make, do, act as’ 


The semantics of  wéi involve the idea of change from an original form to a modified 
one, which may then be thought of as ‘made up’, ‘false’. 
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4.4.1.4 Preinitial *N plus voiced resonants: type *N.r(*)- 


We know of no examples of voiced nasals or laterals preceded by *N-. Perhaps such 
onsets existed in Old Chinese but merged with their unprefixed counterparts at an 
early date. 

However, we do reconstruct the combinations *N.r(*)- and *m.r(*)- to account for 
cases where there is evidence of an *r(‘)- initial, but Middle Chinese shows initial 
y- or d- —the reflexes usually associated with lateral *l- and *l*-, respectively. Such 
examples can be accounted for if we assume that in the line of development leading to 
Middle Chinese, original *r(*)- changed to *1(*)- after a tightly attached nasal preinitial 
(*N- or *m-): 


(466) *N-r- > *NI- > *]- > MC y- 
*N-r- > *NIS- > *]*- > MC d- 
*m-r- > *m l- > *]- > MC y- 
*m-r- > *m If- > *]*- > MC d- 


In Proto-Min, however, the reflex of nonpharyngealized *N.r- or *m.r- seems to 
be *z-, not the *@- that we would expect from original OC *1-; this suggests that Min 
had split off while there was still a rhotic in the initial (the *N-r- or *m-r- stage), 
before the processes listed in (466) had occurred. When it was in initial position, OC 
*r(*)- eventually became [1] in Min dialects, but *r(*) escaped this change when it 
was non-initial (see the discussion of initial *r- in section 4.3.4). Here are some of 
the examples we reconstruct with *N.r(*)-; examples with preinitial *m are given in 
section 4.4.2.4. 


(467) i£ *[N-]ru > *Nlu > *lu > yuw > you ‘float, swim’; pMin *z-; cf. 


ifii *ru > ljuw > lit ‘flow (v.)’ 


(468) J£ *[N.]ru > *Nlu > *lu > yuw > you ‘pendants of a banner’, also read 
*[r]u > /juw; cf. 
Ji *[r]u > uw > liú ‘pendants of a banner or cap’ 


(469) B *N-r'uj > *N-rwoj > *Nl*woj > *I'waj > dwoj > tui ‘exhausted’; cf. 
1E *[rJ'uj-s > lwojH > lèi ‘exhausted’ 


(470) 12 
A *[rl[o]m > Jom > lan ‘to covet’ 


HKI 


*N.r[o]m > *Nlom > *lom > yim > yín ‘excess; licentious’ 


The reflexes observed under this hypothesis are summarized in Table 4.34. 


4.4.1.5 Preinitial *N plus voiceless resonants: type *N.m(‘)- 


We would expect preinitial *N to occur before voiceless resonants also, but we know of 
no examples of this. 
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TABLE 4.34 Correspondences for Old Chinese voiced resonants with preinitial *N 
OC MC pMin VN pHM 


*N.m()- = — _ _ 
*N.n()- = = = = 
"Nat = = = = 
*N.I()- = = = = 

Dag d- = - i 


*N.r- y- *7 — — 


4.4.2 ONSETS WITH PREINITIAL *m 


Old Chinese had several homophonous *m- prefixes (see section 3.3.2.2), one of 
them (*m,,-) a prolific verb prefix indicating volitional action. There are also cases 
where we must reconstruct a preinitial *m that cannot be identified with any of the 
known prefixes; in such cases we write “*m.” with a following period instead of a 
hyphen. 

Like *N, tightly attached preinitial *m voices a following obstruent. In Middle 
Chinese, *m produces the same reflexes as *N: for example, *N.p(*)- and *m.p(*)- both 
become MC b-; likewise for aspirates, *N.p^(*)- and *m.p^(*)-, both become MC b-. In 
Hmong-Mien, too, preinitial *m- shows up as prenasalization, like preinitial *N. But in 
the Min dialects, *N-p- and *m-p- produce different reflexes: the former yields pMin 
*b-, while the latter evolves to pMín *bh-. Likewise, in Vietnamese, *m differs from *N 
in that *m produces a spirantized initial, while *N does not. The details are given in the 
following sections. 


4.4.2.1 Preinitial *m plus voiceless unaspirated obstruents: type *m.p(*)- 


Norman reconstructed Proto-Min voiced aspirates like *bh- to account for cases where 
some Mín dialects have an aspiration contrast in words that have voiced initials in 
Middle Chinese, as in the contrasting pairs in (471) and (472). 


(471) Es MC gjuwX > jit ‘mother’s brother’, pMin *g-: Xiàmén Ju 6/, 
Jiànyáng /kiu 5/, Shíbei /kiu 1/ 
F1 MC gjuwX > jit ‘mortar’, pMín *gh-: Xiàmén /k'u ol, Jianyang 
/k^iu 1/, Shíbei /k^iu 1/ 


(472) YE MC bjaeng > ping ‘even (adj.)’, pMin *b-: Xiàmén /pi 2/, Fuzhou 
/par 2/ 
MC bjaeng > ping ‘make even’, pMin *bh-: Xiàmén /p'i 2/, Fuzhou 


/phan 2/ 


Norman’s solution was to project this aspiration contrast back to Proto-Min voiced stops 
and affricates: for example, *g- Z *gh- and *b- £ *bh- (Norman 1973). 
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We have a somewhat different account. As explained in section 4.2.1.1 (Table 4.9), 
we believe that the situation in Mín dialects like Xiàmén and Füzhou results from two 
waves of devoicing: a first wave, which produced voiceless unaspirates (*b > *p), anda 
second wave, which produced voiceless aspirates, as sketched again here in Table 4.35. 

In Table 4.35, stage 1 is Old Chinese. At stage 2, obstruents become voiced after either 
*N- or *m-. At stage 3, *Nb- merges with original *b-, but *mb- remains unchanged. 
At stage 4, the first devoicing changes initial *b- to unaspirated *p- (with low-register 
tone), but since the *b in *mb- is not initial, it is not affected. At stage 5, preinitial 
*C and *m are lost, and the resulting *b- fills the gap left by the first devoicing in 
stage 4. Stage 6 is a second devoicing, resulting in voiceless aspirates (with low-register 
tone); this wave of devoicing is probably connected to that which also produced voice- 
less aspirates in Gan, Hakka, and such Min dialects as Shàowü.^ Stage 7 shows the 
result in a dialect like Xiàmén or Fuzhou. The aspirated reflex /p'/ in such dialects is 
what led Norman to reconstruct voiced aspirates like pMin *bh-; we suspect, however, 
that the actual contrast at the Proto-Min stage was not *b- Z *bh-, as in Norman’s recon- 
struction, but rather *b- Z *m.b- or *C.b-, as at stage 3 above. 

The following examples illustrate the development of Old Chinese voiceless stops 
with preinitial *m-: 


(473) Ju *[m-pJ'u? > *mb*u? > *b*u? > bawX > bào ‘carry in the arms’ (voli- 
tional), pMin *bh-; cf. 
EJ *p*<r>u > paew > bào ‘wrap, bundle’ 


(474) fat *m-to? > dzyuX > shu ‘plant (v.); place upright’ (volitional); cf. the 
derived noun 

Jü] *m-to?-s > *mdo?-s > *do?-s > dzyuH > shu ‘tree’, pMin *dZh-; cf. 
pHM *ntjuonH ‘tree’. The root is probably the same as in 


JE *t<r>0? > trjuX > zhü ‘prop up, support (v.)’ 
TE. *m-t«r»0? > drjuX > zhü ‘pillar’ (instrumental), pMin *dh-; cf. pHM 
*nyeeu A ‘pillar’, Proto-Kra *m-tgu A ‘pillar’ (Ostapirat 2000)* 


(475) UH *[m-t]‘o > *md'o > *d'o > duw > tou ‘head (body part)’, pMin 
*dh-; cf. 
Di *t5o > tuw > dou ‘helmet, hood’ 


TABLE 4.35 OC *N.p- > /p/ (L), *C.b- > /p^/ (L), and *m.p- > /p'/ (L) in Xiàmén and Fuzhou 


1 OC *b- *N.p- *C.b- *m.p- 
2 voicing after *N and *m = N.b- = m.b- 
3 Nb- > b- S b- — — 
4 Ist devoicing: b- > p- L p-L p-L — — 
5 C.b > b-, m.b- > b- — — b- b- 
6 2nd devoicing: b- > pt- L = — p-L p-L 
7 Xiamén, Fuzhou p-L p-L p-L p-L 
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Old Chinese pharyngealized *m.k‘- becomes Norman's pMín *y- rather than his 
*gh-, but as he notes (Norman 1974a:28), pMín *y- shows the same pattern of tonal 
reflexes as his voiced aspirates; this suggests that its development was parallel to 
them at some stage. Nonpharyngealized *m.k(")- becomes Norman's pMin *gh-, as in 
(478) below. 


(476) fi *m-kfre? > *mg're? > *g're? > heaX > xié ‘crab’ (with animal pre- 
fix), pMin *y-; cf. VN cay [kai B1] ‘kind of brackish water crab, 
fiddler crab’, apparently reflecting an unprefixed form OC *k‘re? 
(otherwise unattested, as far as we know). 


(477) fr *m-k'op > hop > hé ‘come together; bring together’ (volitional), 
pMin *y-; cf. VN gop [yop D1] ‘to contribute; to pay jointly with 
others’, gop [yop D2] ‘join, integrate, lump together’ (we suspect 
that VN gop is an earlier loan, and gop a later one). Cf. 

£ *kšop > kop > gë ‘together; put together; combined’** 


(478) LG *m-k(r)k-s > *mg(r)ok-s > *g(rjak-s > giH > ji ‘warn; avoid’ 
(volitional), pMín *gh-: Xiàmén Ku 6/, Cháozhou /khi 6/; cf. the 
related form 

ak *k'rok-s > keajH > jié ‘warn’ 


We have *m-q- > MC y-, pMin *y- in: 


(479) Di *m-q(r)a? > yoX > yù ‘give; for; and’, Xiàmén /ho 6/ ‘give’ < 
pMin *y- 


As noted earlier, in its tonal behavior, pMin *y- behaves like the pMin voiced aspirate 
initials. 

Norman’s Proto-Min voiced aspirates like *bh- have other sources as well (e.g., 
onsets of the type *C.b(‘)-; see section 4.4.5.3); we reconstruct them with *m plus 
a voiceless initial when there is direct evidence (usually from Hmong-Mien) for a 
nasal preinitial; or when we can infer that the root initial was voiceless, as when 
there are related forms with voiceless initials (as in the examples above). For 
example, we reconstruct fi} shü < dzyuH ‘tree’ (pMin *dZh-) with *m-t- because of 
Proto-Hmong-Mien *ntjuonH ‘tree’ and because of the related form HL *t«r»o? > 


trjuX > zhi ‘prop up, support (v.)’: the *m- prefix originates in the volitional verb 
Jü] sha < dzyuX < *m-to? ‘to plant’. We suppose that BI shu < dzyuH ‘tree’ origi- 
nally referred to planted trees, as opposed to trees in general (7X *C.m‘ok > muwk 
> mü ‘tree, wood"). 

Because Proto-Min distinguishes Old Chinese voiceless initials with preinitial *m- 
from those with *N-, there are minimal pairs in Min contrasting the volitional function 
of *m and the stative/intransitive function of *N: 
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(480) 4E. *N-t'ep-s > dengH > ding ‘become fixed; settled (v.i.)’ (intransitiv- 
izing *N-): pMín *d-: Jiàn'ou /tià 6/ ‘tranquil, quiet’, Xiàmén /tià 6/ 


*steady, motionless' 
4E *m-t'ep-s > *md'en-s > *d‘en-s > dengH > ding ‘make fixed, settle 
(v.t.)’ (volitional *m-), pMin *dh-: Jiàn'ou /thian 6/ ‘fix (a date or 
time) in advance’ (Li Rülóng and Pan Weishui 1998:192); Xiamén 
/t^ià 6/ ‘to take a little food or medicine so as to make one’s self feel 
somewhat more comfortable’, /thià 6 tà 3/ 4r Jf (‘to settle one's gall- 
bladder’ >) ‘to take some slight means of keeping up one's spirits’ 


(Douglas 1899:552) 


In this case, the voiceless root initial is indicated by: 


J, €J Strenz teng > ding ‘nail (n.)’ 
$J *t'ep-s > tengH > ding ‘nail (v.)’ 
JE *t'eg-s > tengH > ding ‘ready-cooked (food)’ 


(481) 


Two apparent counterexamples to the usual Proto-Min treatment are 


(482) HF *m-t'a? > duX > dà ‘belly’, pMin *d- (Xiàmén /to 6/, Cháozhou 
/tou 4/, Fuzhou /tou 6/, Jiàn'ou /tu 6/); cf. 
HE *t8a? > tuX > dă ‘belly, stomach’ 


(483) Jt *m-kʻep > hep > xié ‘grasp’, pMín *gap D ‘pinch’; pMien *?jop D 
< *nc- ‘to pick up food with chopsticks’; VN gap [yap D1] ‘to pick 
up with chopsticks, pull out (bullet from wound)’; cf. 
Jk *k*«r»ep > keap > jia ‘press between’ 
BK *C.k*«r-ep > kaep > jià ‘chopsticks’, also read *k'ep > kep ‘chop- 
sticks';" cf. Maleng Kha Pong (Ferlus) /takap’/ < Proto-Vietic *t-kap 
‘baguettes à griller’ (‘spits for grilling’); and cf. 


JK *N-k*«r»ep > heap > xia ‘narrow’, pMin *fiap D* 


In both JH: dà < duX ‘belly’ and jt xié < hep ‘grasp’, a nasal preinitial is indicated by 
voicing alternations in word families, and the semantics point to an *m- prefix: but 
in that case we would expect Proto-Min initials *dh- and *y- rather than *d- and 
*g-. (The Proto-Min *g- is unusual in a type-A syllable in any case.) We suspect that 
these forms are either not Proto-Min, or not part of the indigenous layer in Proto- 
Min.^ In any case, as the basic word for ‘belly’, the Min dialects tend to retain the 
Old Chinese term JH *p(r)uk > pjuwk > fü, or compounds like HD J|]: fùdù ‘belly’ + 
*stomach'. 

In Vietnamese, preinitial *m plus voiceless unaspirated initials produces spirantized 
initials, with high-register tones in earlier loans and low-register tones in later loans. 
With high-register tone: 


(484) 35i *m-krag?-s > gjaengH > jing ‘strive; compete’; VN ganh [yain A1] 
‘emulate’ 
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With low-register tone: 
(485) JH: *m-t'a? > duX > dà ‘belly’, VN da [za B2] ‘stomach, abdomen’ 


Both high-register and low-register forms seem to have survived in Vietnamese in 
the reflexes of £r *m-k‘op > hop > hé ‘come together; bring together’; see example 
(477) above. 

The *m- animal prefix is responsible for the voicing alternations in 


(486) HE *q™re > 'wea > wa and *m-q™re > Zorte > hwea > wa ‘frog’ 


(487) X* *gq'ruk > 'aewk > xué and 7; *m-q'ruk > c'ruk > haewk > xué ‘a 
kind of bird’ 


Additional examples of the *m- preinitial: 


(488) *m-qur? > *cur? > ywinX > yin ‘govern; governor’; related to 


Æ SC our > Ajun > jūn ‘lord; ruler’ (the two words are often written the 
same in early documents) 


(489) 33 ~ 35] ~ iH *[m-qv]«r»i[n]-s > hwinH > yùn ‘harmony, rhyme’; cf. 

JJ *C.qvi[n] > win > jūn ‘even, equal’ 

EU *C.qvi[n] > Ajwin > jūn ‘potter’s wheel’ 

4S) *[N-q]"i[n] > ywin > yún ‘even, uniform’ 

fi] *s-N-qri[n] > zwin > xün ‘ten-day cycle’ (circumstantial noun; 
see sections 3.3.2.3 and 4.6) 


(490) y *[m-ts]'o7-s > dzojH > zai ‘load on a vehicle (v.t.)’; cf. 


4p 


HY *[ts]°9?-s > tsojH > zai ‘be conveyed in a vehicle’ 


The reflexes of preinitial *m- before voiceless unaspirated initials are summarized 
in Table 4.36. 


TABLE 4.36 Correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless unaspirates with preinitial *m 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 

*m.p(‘)- b- *bh v- [v] — 

*m.t- d- *dh d- [z] — 
*m.t(°)r- dr- *dh d- [z] — 

*m.t- dzy- *dzh — *ntj-, *nj- 
*m.ts(*)- dz- [*dzh] — — 
*m.k(*)- h- Wi g- [y] == 
*m.k(")- g- *oh — — 
*m.q(»)*- h- — — — 

*m.q- y- Wi E = 
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4.4.2.2 Preinitial *m plus voiceless aspirated obstruents: type *m.p'(*)- 


Evidence for onsets like *m.p^(*)- comes primarily from word-family contacts between 
Middle Chinese voiced and voiceless aspirated initials. Comparative evidence is too 
scanty to establish solid correspondences. In Middle Chinese, the *m- voiced a follow- 
ing obstruent: 


(491) Z& *m-p'(r)og? > *b(r)on? > bjowngX > féng ‘present (v.) with both 
hands’; cf. 
Z> *ph(r)on? > phjowngX > féng ‘hold with both hands; to present; receive’ 


(492) Ji, *m-t^ret > *dret > dier > ché ‘remove, take away’; cf. 
Jit *t'ret > trhjet > ché ‘remove, take away’ 


(493) tl: *m-t^A? > *dA? > dzyaeX > shé ‘sacrifice to the spirit of the soil’; cf. 
+ * tha? > thuX > tü ‘earth’?! 


(494) jay, *m-tsan > *dz'ar > dzang > cáng ‘store (v.)’ 
fT *tsan > tshang > càng ‘granary’ 

(495) JK *m-k'*ep-s > *g*en-s> hengH > jing ‘leg, shank’ 
KG *khS<r>en > kheang > keng ‘shank bone’ 


As with *N-qh- (section 4.4.1.2), we find evidence that *m-q'- evolves to MC ng-. 
Consider these two words, which are homonyms in both Modern Standard Chinese and 
Middle Chinese: 


(496) di wt < nguX ‘five’ 
^F- wù < nguX ‘seventh earthly branch’ 


These have usually been reconstructed as homophones for Old Chinese as well 
(Karlgren: *ngo, Li: *ngagx), but we reconstruct them as *C.n‘a? and *[m].q"a?, 
respectively. Sino-Tibetan comparisons strongly suggest that the velar nasal is original 
in fj. wt < nguX and other words written with this phonetic: 


(497) Ti. *Caya? > nguX > wù ‘five’, Written Tibetan (WT) /nga, Written 
Burmese (WB) na? (Huang Büfán 1992:267), Lepcha /fono/ 
(Plaisier 2007), Mizo (Lushai) pa-nga (Lorrain and Savidge 
1898:158), Proto-Tibeto-Burman *1/b-na (Matisoff 2003:149) 
E *y'a ngu > wú ‘I, my’, WT nga, WB ya, Lahu nà, Proto- 
Tibeto-Burman *na ‘I, me’ (Matisoff 2003:487) 


Both 7; wù and 4 wü are frequently used as phonetic elements, and if they really 


were homophones in Old Chinese, we would expect that as phonetic elements they 
should be more or less interchangeable; but substitutions of one for the other appear 
to be rather late.? While 7; and ^F eventually came to be pronounced the same, the 
xiéshéng and word-family connections of ^F are not indicative of a velar nasal root 
initial during the Old Chinese period. 

First, consider the graphic connections of the character JT chù < MC tsyhoX 
‘pestle’, which includes ^F. wt as a phonetic, as recognized in the Shuowén (SWGL 
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2545b). The root initial in ‘pestle’ is shown by Northern Mín to involve an aspirated 
stop: Jianyang /khy 3/, Shíbei /khy 3/ ‘pestle’. Although ^F wit is most commonly 
used to represent the cyclical term ‘seventh earthly stem’, this is a loangraph use, 
and the character originally represented Hr chù < MC tsyhoX ‘pestle’. Our recon- 
struction is as in (498). 


(498) Hr *t.qha? > *tha? > tsyhoX > chü ‘pestle’ (for this onset see section 
4.4.4.2), Jianyang /khy 3/, Shibéi /khy 3/ 
Jr *[m].q*5a? > nguX > wt ‘seventh earthly branch’ 


The forms below are from Shang-time oracle bones and bronze inscriptions, respec- 
tively (Ji Xüsheng 2010:1021): 


(499) Shang forms for ^F wü < nguX ‘seventh earthly branch’: 


D 


As for etymological connections, multiple word-family contacts are found between 
the phonetic series of ^F, J 1, and H (examples (500)-(505) below). The most likely 
common ground to the forms below is a uvular root initial: 


(500) *stop' 
188 *m-qh(r)a? > ngjoX > yù ‘withstand; hinder; stop’ 
74. *N-q‘a?-s > huH > hù ‘shut in, stop up’ 

F *m-q'a? > huX > hù ‘to stop, to check’ 


(501) ‘place’ 


WF *q'(r)a? > xjoX > xü ‘place (n.)’ 

Dr *s-qh<r>a? > srjoX > sud ‘place (n.); that which’ 
lik *t.qha? > tsyhoX > chù ‘be at’ 

it *t.qha?-s > tsvhoH > chù ‘place (n.)’ 


(502) ‘sound of hewing wood’ 
ZEE ~ We ~ PAR *qha?- qa? > xuX-xuX > hü hü ‘sound of 
hewing wood’ 


Example (502) occurs in Ode 165.3 of the Shijing (Xiao ya: Fá mü /h Jf: * IÑ ZA, in the 
line ^E K zF ZF fá mü hü-hü" ‘they hew the wood, [sounding like] *q**a?- q'*a?*. The 
Mao text writes ‘sound of hewing wood’ as PF PF, for which the Jingdidn shiwén gives 
the pronunciation xuX-xuX (< *q'*a?- q*a?); some versions of the Jingdidn shiwén write 
the expression instead as ji 2 xuX-xuX (Huang Zhuo 1980:67). The Shuowén glosses 
Dir suð not as ‘place’ (its usual meaning) but as ‘the sound of hewing wood’ (fX A ## th, 
fá mü shéng yë); it notes that the character consists of Jf jin ‘axe’ with Pi *m-q‘a? > huX 
> hù ‘door’ as phonetic element, and quotes the line from Ode 165.3 as “f À Hr Ar” 
(SWGL 6375b).* 
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These examples support reconstructing uvular root initials in most words written 
with phonetic ^F. It appears that *m.q**- had merged with *n‘- at least by the time of the 
Shuowén (100 cE), because words with ng- from original *9(*)- appear as sound glosses 
in its entry for ^F wt: 


60) "rh. HABA Tw, Dh 

Jr [nguX] < *[m].q'*a?] means 4% [nguH < *rak-s] ‘oppose’. In the fifth 
[H. nguX < *C.n'a?] month, the dark qi opposes [13 ngjaek < *grak] the 
bright, covers the earth, and comes out (SWGL 6639b). 


It is after this merger that we begin to find ^F and Jr used interchangeably as phonetic 
elements. For example, we take the following to be from the same root: 


(504) 4 *m-qh(r)a? > ngjoX > yu ‘withstand; hinder’ 


(505) Fa ~ [8] *m-q'«r»a? > ngjoX > yù ‘prison’ 


In (505), the character Il contains the phonetic 7} *n‘a > ngu > wú ‘I, my’, with 
p 1 g y 


original *5*-; our reconstruction predicts that this should be a late graph, because in 
the early script a character with *5*- should not be used to write a word with the onset 


*m-q'*-. And in fact, the form [J is clearly older than |#]. The word appears frequently 


in Shang oracular inscriptions: the fullest form represents a man with manacles inside 


an enclosure; sometimes the figure of the man is abbreviated to [ | kõu ‘mouth’; and 


sometimes we have only the manacles, which corresponds to the standard graph [5] 
(GG 8.867): 


"NN 


But the character [5], which reflects the late merger of original *m.q^- and *n-, is not 
g g q I 


attested in pre-Qín documents as far as we know (GG 6.153). The Chinese loan to Proto- 
Hmong-Mien confirms the nasal preinitial and stop root initial: 


(507) Proto-Hmong-Mien *nglua A ‘cattle pen, prison’ 


TABLE 4.37 Attested correspondences for voiceless aspirated stops with preinitial *m 


OC MC pMín VN pHM 
*m.p'()- b- = m - 
Zem ths d = — = 
*m.th())r- dr- — = = 
*m.th- dzy- = — =. 
*m.tsh(°)- dz- — — = 
zm Ki. [h-] = — = 
zm kh Le = — = 

*m.qhr- ng- = E *ygl- 
*m.q'- ng- = — Em 
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Here, as elsewhere, Proto-Hmong-Mien medial *-l- may correspond to Old Chinese 
medial *r. The tone correspondence is irregular, however. 
Reflexes of *m plus voiceless aspirated initials are summarized in Table 4.37. 


4.4.2.3 Preinitial *m plus voiced obstruents: type *m.b(*)- 


In Middle Chinese, voiced obstruents preceded by preinitial *m follow the same path 
of evolution as the same obstruents preceded by *N (section 4.4.1.3). In Proto-Min, 
they give voiced aspirates (including *y-); in Hmong-Mien, voiced prenasalized initials. 
Examples: 


(508) Z *m.b(r)u > bjuw > fü ‘float (v.)’; pMín *bh-; pMien *mbiou A 
‘to float’ 


(509) `E *m-bren > bjaeng > ping ‘make even’; pMin *bh-: Xiàmén /p'i 2/ 
‘to make level, as a piece of ground’; cf. 
`. *bren > bjaeng > ping ‘even (adj.)’; PMin *b-: Xiàmén /pi 2/ ‘level, 


L 


even, smooth’; pMien *ber A ‘level’ 


(510) F *m-g'ra?-s > haeH > xia ‘descend’; pMín *y-: Xiàmén be 6/ ‘to 
lower’; pHmong *wca B ‘to descend’; cf. 
F *gira? > haeX > xia ‘down’, pMin *fi-: Xiàmén Je 6/ ‘below’, Jiànyáng 
/a 5/ ~ [ha 5/ 


Because the Min dialects treat voiced obstruents with and without *m differently, the 
modern Mín dialects retain minimal pairs that have merged in Middle Chinese pronun- 
ciation, as in (509) and (510). The Proto-Mienic form *ber A ‘level’ for the adjective in 
(509) (which would reflect pHM *b-; Ratliff 2010:37) gives us confidence that the root 
initial was a plain voiced stop in Old Chinese. 

The voiced uvular preceded by *m- evolved to MC ng-, like *N.c- (section 4.4.1.3). This 
is shown by xiésheng contacts between MC ng- « *m.c- and MC y- of uvular origin: for 
example, the character ° yá < MC ngae ‘tooth’ is phonetic in the early graph for D yù < 
yoX ‘give; for; and’, which we reconstruct as *m-q(r)a?, with a uvular initial, because of 
its graphic (and probably etymological) connection to P *C.q(r)a? > kjoX > jù ‘lift, raise’. 
Examples of early character forms are given in (511) (from GG 2.573, 3.230, 9.672, 6.349). 


(511) b = F *m-c'«r»a > *p'ra > ngae > yá ‘tooth’ 


b 


ed l 

fel = bil *m-q(r)a? > yoX > yù ‘give; for; and’, pMin *y- 
53 

AN = HR *C.q(r)a? > *k(r)a? > AjoX > jù ‘lift, raise’ 


8 = FS *so.cA > *s.cA > *zA > zjae > xié ‘awry’; also used in a 
place name: 
JR J *[rlap-e(r)A > lang-yae > Lángyá (name of a mountain in 
Shandong) 
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TABLE 4.38 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced stops with preinitial *m 


MC pMin VN pHM 
*m.b(5)- b- *bh = *mb- 
*m.d'- d- *dh = = 
*m.d- dzy- *dzh - — 
*m.dz(°)- (dz-) — — — 
"mot: h- *y = *NG- 
*m.g(") g- *gh = = 
*m.c(")- ng- *n ng-[n] = 


If the Old Chinese initial of F yá < MC ngae ‘tooth’ had been a velar nasal *r*-, 


Zr yá would not have been an acceptable phonetic for fil *m-q(r)a? > yoX > yi; 


thus we reconstruct H: *m-c*«r»a with the body-part *m- prefix. Better than a velar 
nasal, a uvular stop in H *m-c'«r»a also explains why JJ *so.cA > zjae > xié ‘awry’ 
has initial z- in Middle Chinese: as we will show (section 4.4.3.4), *s-5- evolves to 
MC 5-; only before voiced obstruents does Old Chinese preinitial *s evolve to MC 
z- (section 4.4.3.3). 

Forms related to H *m-c*«r»a > ngae > ya ‘tooth’ occur with initial [n] in south- 
east Asian languages: for example, Proto-Tai *ga (Li 1977:204), VN nga [na B2], and 
Bahnar ngala, all meaning ‘tusk, ivory’ (Norman 1988:19). This could be taken to sup- 
port a velar nasal initial in the Chinese word, but we suspect these are ivory trade words 
borrowed from Chinese after the change of *m-c'- to *n‘-, with semantic narrowing, 


rather than the other way around. 
Additional examples of preinitial *m before voiced obstruents: 


(512) 


(513) 


(514) 


. *m-bi[t]-s > bjijH > bí ‘nose’, pMin *bh-; pHM *mbruiH ‘nose’;* cf. 
*Co-bi[t]-s > bjijH > bí ‘smell (v.t.)’, pMin *-b- (see section 4.5.5.2) 


fr än 


E *m-dag? > dzyangX > shang ‘to put up’, pMin *dZh-: Xiàmén 
/ts^iü 6/ ‘(to cause to ascend, to bring up), to set up, as doors; to store 
up, as goods; to sew on, as soles of shoes; to raise, as water; to pro- 
duce, as damp, mist, white ants’ (Douglas 1899:88); cf. 
TF *Cə.dan? > dzyangX > shang ‘ascend’, pMín *-dz-: Xiàmén /tsiü 6/ 
‘above, upon, upper, superior, former...’ (Douglas 1899:58) 
= *m-[d]*uk-s (?)5 ‘to poison (v.)’ (volitional), pMin *dhou C: Xiàmén 
/thau 6/, Fuzhou /tau 5/ ‘to poison’; cf. 
= *[df*uk > dowk > dú ‘poison (n.)’, pMin *d- 


Reflexes of *m before voiced obstruents are summarized in Table 4.38. 


4.4.2.4 Preinitial *m plus voiced resonants: type *m.n(*)- 


There is evidence from variant character readings, etymological connections, and alter- 
nations in xiésheng series that presyllabic *m could occur before the nasals *n(*)- and 


*p(*)-: *m- is the animal prefix in 
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(515) EE, ES *m-p'e > mej > mí ‘fawn’: the root is evidently 
[fi zue > ngej > ni ‘young and weak’; cf. also 
Gd Sne > nye > ér ‘child’ 


Because of the phonetic, we reconstruct *m-n- in: 


(516) off *m-no[r]? > mjieX > mi ‘stop’ (volitional); cf. 
ER *n[o][r]? > nyeX > čr ‘you(r)’ 


xM 


We have *m before *l- in: 


(517) E zm Lan > zying > chéng ‘raised path between fields’; cf. 
Jis *lon-s > syingH > shéng ‘overcome; surpass’ 
(518) Pk zm lut > zywit > shú ‘glutinous millet’, pMin *dZh-, pHM *mblut 
*glutinous/sticky* 


The initial *m in (518) is supported by the intrusive *-b- in Hmong-Mien; the aspirated 
initial *dZh- in Proto-Min suggests that the cluster became a prenasalized obstruent in 
Proto-Min: *m.l- > *m'l- > *md-.?* A similar example is 


(519) E *m.Iru[t]-s > drwijH > zhui ‘fall down’; pHmong *mbluei C ‘shed 
leaves/drop’ 


Here, too, the Proto-Hmongic intrusive *-b- points to a preinitial *m. The semantics 
are inconsistent with the volitional *m- prefix that appears on verbs, so we write 
**m." instead of “*m-”; in this case the *m may have been part of the root. 

The evolution of onset *m.r- into Middle Chinese appears to be dialectally condi- 
tioned. In one dialect, *m.r- and *m.r‘- evolved to y and d, respectively: 


(520) lili *m-ro > *m-lon > ying > ying ‘fly (n.)’ 


This word is reconstructed with *m-r- (with the animal prefix) because the phonetic is 


(521) HE *m‘ron? > meangX > mëng ‘toad’ 


Proto-Mín has *z- in (520) ‘fly’ (Xiàmén /sin 2/), the same as the Proto-Min reflex 
of *N.r- and *cr- (*z- in ‘swim’ and ‘salt’, (467) and (324), respectively). Proto-Tai 
zm len A ‘insect’ (Pittayaporn 2009) and Ruc malay ‘big fly’ (Nguyén Phú Phong et al. 
1988:20) were presumably borrowed after the change of *m-r- to *m-l-. An example of 
*m.1 going to MC d- is: 


(522) ZR *m-r'op > *m-l'op > dop > ta ‘reach to’ 


We reconstruct this word with the onset *m-1*- because in oracle bones and early bronze 
inscriptions the graph is composed of an eye with water falling from it: 


(523) g 
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TABLE 4.39 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced resonants with preinitial *m 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*m.n(*)- m- — — — 
*may- m- E = = 

*m.]° y- = = = 
*m1(r- dr- = = — 
*m.l- zy- *dzh — *mbl- 
*m.r*- d- ~m- — — — 
*m.r- y--m- Wi — — 


This suggests that D originally represented ‘tears’ in early Old Chinese, the word later 
written as Yk (Ji Xüsheng 2010:268): 


(524) ZR *m-rap > dop > ta ‘reach to’ (early graph for *tears") 
JR *[r][o]p-s > (dialect:) *rup-s > /wijH > lèi ‘tears (n.)’ 
N *k-rop > khip > qi ‘weep’; note the phonetic 

M. *k.rap > lip > li ‘stand (v.)’ 


The early graph for ‘tears’ would then have been a phonetically appropriate choice to 
write a volitional verb *m-r*op > dop > ta ‘reach to’: 


(525) ZR, LR *m-r*op > dop > ta ‘reach to’ 
sk, x *m.rfop-s > dojH > dai ‘reach to’ 
K *[m-k-]rop > gip > ji ‘reach to’ 
k *[m-k-]rop-s > gijH > ji ‘reach to’ 


In another dialect, OC *m.r- and *m.r*- merged with *mr- and *m'r- respectively, 
giving MC m-, as in these examples: 


(526) fy *m-rip-s > *mrin-s > *mren-s > mjaengH > ming ‘command 
(n.)’; cf. 
4 *rin > ljeng > ling ‘send (a person)’ 
(527) 28 *m-r'ok > *mr'ok > meak > mai ‘wheat’; the phonetic is 
2K *mo.rfok > *mo.i*o > loj > lái ‘come’>” 


The reflexes of preinitial *m plus voiced resonants are summarized in Table 4.39. 


4.4.2.5 Preinitial *m plus voiceless resonants: type *m.r(‘)- 


We know of no certain cases of voiceless resonants preceded by *m. A possible instance 
is the word Jii tá ‘otter’, with its two Middle Chinese readings, trhaet and that: 


(528) 20 “at > that > tà ‘otter’ 

HG *[m-r]'at > trhaet > tá ‘otter’; cf. pHmong *ntshjua A ‘otter’. The 

phonetic is 

fl] *mo.rfat > lat > là ‘wicked; spicy’; cf. pHM *mbrat ‘spicy’, Proto-Tai 
*m.r- (Ostapirat 2011) 
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TABLE 4.40 Attested correspondences for OC voiceless resonants with preinitial *m 


*m.r- ? trh- — — ? *ntshj- 


The MC reading that for ‘otter’ can be reconstructed as OC *r‘at (section 4.3.5). 
Ratliff (2010) reconstructs Proto-Hmongic *ntshjua A ‘otter’, which could be related 
to the Chinese word. Although we would normally expect Proto-Hmongic tone 
*D corresponding to OC *-t, the correspondence of the OC *-t to pHM tone A has 
parallels: 


(529) — *?i[t] > jit > yt ‘one’; pHM *? A ‘one’. 


We hypothesize that the Hmongic prenasalized form *ntshjua A corresponds to 
the unaccounted for MC thraet reading. Presence or absence of prefixed *m- is a 
source of alternations in animal names, as in examples (486) and (487) above. Thus 
we tentatively reconstruct fj ‘otter’ as *[m-r]'at > trhaet and Sat > that > tá. See 
Table 4.40. 


4.4.3 ONSETS WITH PREINITIAL *s 


Sagart and Baxter (2012) discuss the development of onsets with preinitial *s- into 
Middle Chinese, as well as the competing proposals in Mei (1989, 2012). 


4.4.3.1 Preinitial *s plus voiceless unaspirated obstruents: type *s.p(*)- 


Preinitial *s- had a range of effects on unaspirated stops and affricates. We do not know 
of any examples of preinitial *s followed by *p- or *p*-. Old Chinese *s.t-, but not 
*s.t*-, evolves to MC sy- (plausibly [¢]), presumably through an intermediate stage [ste] 
that simplified to the Middle Chinese palatal fricative sy- under the influence of pre- 
initial *s: *s.t- > *ste- >*e- = sy-. Old Chinese *s.t- thus merges in Middle Chinese 
with MC sy- from other sources, such as *n- and *]-. But this merger does not occur in 
Proto-Min: instead, OC *s.t- becomes Proto-Min *t8-, merging with original OC *t-, 
while OC *n- and *]- become Proto-Min *tšh-. It appears that the same distinction is 
preserved in the Wáxiang dialect, where *s.t- > [ts], while *]-, *n- > [s] (see Table 4.17 
in section 4.2.1.3). 

One example suggests that Mienic borrowed from Chinese dialects of the Mín or 
Waxiang type, where the reflex of *s.t- is an affricate: 


(530) ai *s-tok > syik > shi ‘know’, Proto-Mienic *tsiek D ‘know/recognize’ 
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Pharyngealized *s.t‘- became MC ¢s-, apparently through metathesis; and similarly, 
*s.tr- > MC tsr-. The following examples appear to show the valency-increasing prefix 
*s- (section 3.3.2.3): 


(531) X *t'or > tong > dëng ‘ascend’ 
Jä *s-t8on > *ts'or > tsong > zéng ‘increase (v.)’ 


(532) 4M *C.trek > treak > zhé ‘blame (v.)’; VN dc [zwk D1] ‘reprove’ 
(The preinitial *C. is indicated by the high-register spirantized ini- 
tial in Vietnamese.) 

== 


Ti *s-t'rek > *ts'rek > tsreak > zé ‘demand payment’ 
Ti, fii *s-rek-s > *ts'rek-s > tsreaH > zhài ‘debt’ 


Although nonpharyngealized *s.t- generally becomes MC sy-, there are also a few 
cases of MC ts- from forms with a root-initial *t-, as if by metathesis, as with pharynge- 
alized *s.t?-. We have not found a phonological conditioning for this split development 
of OC *s.t- to MC sy- and ts-; for the present, we distinguish them by writing sy- < 
*s.t- and ts- < *S.t-: 


(533) Dh *S-ton-s > *tsop-s > tsingH > zëng ‘boiler for steaming rice’ (instru- 
mental noun; see section 3.3.2.3); cf. 
ZK *ton > tsying > zhéng ‘to steam (v.t.)’ 


In our notation, capital *S simply represents a preinitial *s that unexpectedly gives 
a metathesized Middle Chinese reflex, as here: *S-t- > ts-; this *S is not intended to 
represent a second Old Chinese sibilant contrasting with *s-.šš In (533), the preinitial 
*S- seems to be the prefix *s- deriving instrumental nouns. 

Preceding *ts- and *ts‘-, *s- had a fricativizing effect (Mei 1989:35), resulting in MC 
s-. In examples (534) and (535), we reconstruct *s-ts(*)- based on etymological connec- 
tions with *ts- or *ts‘-: 


(534) Jë *s-tsik > sit > xt ‘knee’; cf. 
fifi *ts'ik > tset > jié ‘joint of bamboo’ 
(535) jJ *s-[tsu > saw > sao ‘scratch (v.)’; cf. 
X, JR *[ts]s<r>u? > tsraewX > zhao ‘claw’ 


The regular development of *s-k* might be to MC k-. In some Northern Min 
dialects (and occasionally in Central Min), initial [x] or [h] corresponds to MC k- in 
a small number of colloquial words (Norman 1973:229). The fact that two of the 
verbs involved, 21 MC kaewH > jiào ‘teach’ and IS MC kaeH > jià ‘marry’, admit 
three participants leads us to suspect that the valency-increasing *s- prefix might be 
involved (section 3.3.2.3); accordingly, we reconstruct *s.k- for this correspondence. 
(The development *s.k- to [x] or [h] is consistent with the general tendency of preini- 
tial *s to fricativize a following stop or affricate.) Some of the words involved have a 
/to/ in the conservative Vietic language Ruc, with spirantized initials in Vietnamese 
(as expected). At first sight these might be taken to argue for OC *t.k-. However, 
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we know of no clear cases where Vietic represents OC *t. or *to., as we reconstruct 
them, as preinitial /t/ or /to/; moreover, there is no /s/ preinitial in Ruc; so we recon- 
struct *s.k-. The sets of words involved in Northern Min and in Vietic is not the same, 


but they do overlap. 


(536) 


(537) 


(538) 


(539) 


Tix *s-k'ra-s > kaeH > jià ‘marry’, Jiàn'ou /xa 5/, Hépíng /ha 5/; cf. VN 
gá [ya Cl] ‘to give (one's daughter) in marriage’ 

A *s.[k] fraw > kaew > jiào ‘teach’, Jiànyáng, Liándüncün, Jiàn'ou 
/xau 1/ 

A *s.k'raw-s > kaewH > jiào ‘teach; instruction’ 

JF *s.kSa[r] > kan > gan ‘liver’, Jianyang, Liándüncün, Jiàn'ou /xuen 1/, 
Hépíng /hon 1/, Yóng'an /hum 1/ (Central Mín); cf. Ruc /toka:n/, 
VN gan [yan A1] 

il] *s.kr[a]m-s > kjaemH > jiàn ‘sword’; cf. Ruc /tokiom/ ‘sword’, VN 
gwom [yum A1] (with tone A for Chinese qüsheng) 


Reconstructing *s.k- in ‘sword’ fits well with the fact that the xiésheng series of 
*sword' includes words that require preinitial *s, including the main phonetic element: 


(540) 


i *s.q'[a]m > tshjem, sjem > qian ‘insincere, ingratiating’, 


BR 


fx *s.qh[a]m > tshjem > qian ‘all; many’ 


When nonpharyngealized *s.k- was immediately followed by a front vowel, the 
velar palatalized, as singleton *k- does in that context (section 4.1.2): this resulted in 
*s-te-, merging with *s-te- from *s.t-, with further evolution to MC sy-: 


(541) 


(542) 


ë *s-kij > *s-teij > *çij > syij > shi ‘Achillea (?)’; the phonetic is 
f$ *[g]rij > gij > qi ‘old’ 
I *s-kiw > *s-teiw > *eiw > syuw > shou ‘collect; harvest’; the 


phonetic is 
U *k-riw (dial. > *kriw) > kjiw > jiü ‘to twist’ 


OC *s.q evolves to MC s-, while *s.qr evolves to tsr-: 


(543) 


(544) 


(545) 


(546) 


‘a *s-qvar > *swar > siwen > xuan ‘spread (v.)’; with the same 
phonetic element, cf. 

tH *[c]Var > Ajwon > yuan ‘wall’ 

fj *s-qu[n]? > swinX > sün ‘bamboo sprouts’; with the same 
phonetic element, cf. 

4y *q"'si[n]-s > xwenH > xuan ‘ornate, decorated’ 

BR *s.q'et > *set > set > xié ‘wedge put in teeth of corpse’; cf. 

3⁄2 *[khlet-s > khejH > qi ‘script notches’ 


i *s.q<r>[i]p > tsrip > ji ‘crowded together’; cf. 
TH: *qip > Jip > yi ‘bow (v.), salute’? 
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TABLE 4.41 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless unaspirated stops with 


preinitial *s 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*s.p- — — — — 
WV ts- *ts d- [z] *ts- 
*s.t(*)r- tsr- *ts = = 
*s.t- sy- *tš = — 
*s.ts- s- = — — 

*k; in NMin: : 

*<ç kt. e , S " Zu. Sei E 
sk k [x] or [h] g [v] q-; *sj 
*s.k- k-; sy-F — — um 
*s.qr- tsr- — = = 
*s.q- s- Wi — — 
(547) HL *s-dirot > *ts'rot > tsreat > zhá ‘strip (n.), tablet’; the phonetic is 


G *qrot > *?rot > it > yi ‘second heavenly stem’ 


The attested reflexes of voiceless unaspirated stops and affricates with preinitial *s- 
are summarized in Table 4.41. 


4.4.3.2 Preinitial *s plus voiceless aspirated obstruents: type *s.t^(*)- 


The developments of onsets like *s.t^(*)-. are, mutatis mutandis, similar to those for 
voiceless unaspirated obstruents with preinitial *s, like *s.t-. Middle Chinese has sy- for 
nonpharyngealized *s.t"-, the same as for *s.t-. But in some words, Min distinguishes 
between *s.t- > pMin *t&- and *s.t^- > pMín *tSh-: 


(548) $ *s.thA > syge > shé ‘extravagant’, pMin *tSh- (Xiàmén /ts^ia 1/ *lav- 


ish’); the phonetic element is 


34 *tA? > tsyaeX > zhé *(nominalizing particle)’ 


The phonetic 34 *tA? in (548) indicates that the main initial is an alveolar stop rather 


than a resonant like *]- or *n-. In the following example we also get a clue from a sound 
gloss in the Shuowén jiézi: 


(549) dg *s-tha? > syoX > shü ‘Panicum miliaceum (glutinous)’; the 
Shuowén's gloss is 

AJ fu Sb th. AK i, MH RS 

‘A kind of grain that is sticky. It is called Z& [*s-t"a?] because it is sown in 
the “great heat” (da shü  & [*s-t^a?]: the twelfth of twenty-four jiéqi 


ffi da "solar periods,” beginning July 22-24).' (SWGL 3142b) 


We reconstruct = shi ‘heat’ as # *s-t^a? > syoX > shü ‘heat’; the expected pMin 
*t$h- is preserved in the Zhangping 75: >F dialect in the expression /tshi 3 ts^i 3/ for 
Ji  chtishii ‘end of heat’, the fourteenth solar period (Zhang Zhénxing 1992:38). 
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For Z& *s-t^a? > shü ‘Panicum’, the Mín dialects mostly have sibilant initials rather than 
the expected pMin *tSh-, perhaps due to stratification in Proto-Min (Xiàmén /sue 3/, 
Füzhou /sce 3/). But some Mandarin dialects have aspirated initials for both 4 *s-tha? > 
syoX> shü ‘Panicum’ and 4 *s-t^a? > syoX > shü ‘heat’: Héféi /tg^u 3/, Yangzhou /ts^u 3/ 
in both cases (Béijing dàxué 2003:122). These aberrant forms point to pre-Middle 
Chinese substrata. 

Hakka also occasionally retains an aspirated affricate for *s.t^-: we reconstruct 


EE: 


(550) EY *s.t^u(2)-s > syuwH > shou '(wild) animal’, /tshiu 5/ ‘wild ani- 
mal’ in several Hakka dialects (Wéngyuan $5 ji, Luchuan | JI], 
Ganxian if HS Changting R 7], etc.; from Li Rülóng and Zhang 
Shuàngging 1992:249) 


The alveolar initial in (550) is supported by graphic variation in early documents. In the 
Guodiàn version of “Zi yr" (8 A ) , Sk shou appears on strip 38 where the Shanghai 
Museum version (strip 19) and the received version have ^]: shóu (GD 1998:20, 130— 
131; SB 1:210), which we reconstruct with *s.t-: 


(551) SJ *s-tu? > syuwX > shou ‘keep, guard’, pMin *t8-: Xiàmén /tsiu 3/ ‘to 
guard; to keep carefully’ (Douglas 1899:56) 


Where palatalization of *t^- is blocked, either by pharyngealization or by medial *r, 
the evolution of *s-t^- is to an affricate in Middle Chinese: 


552 [t£ *s-t'*uj > *tshšuj > tshwoj > cul ‘urge, repress’; derivative with 
lJ lJ J g p 


increased valency of 


d = 


E *t'*uj > thwoj > tui ‘push away’ 


(553) Ti; *s-t"<r>or? > *tshror? > tsrhjweX > chuái ‘to measure; to estimate’; 


also read *thor? > tsyhwenX (same meaning). 


Preceding *ts^-, *s- evolves to MC s-, like *s-ts-; Proto-Min, as often, loses preinitial 
*s- in the word Œ ‘star’: 


(554) Æ *s-tsen > *s'er > seng > xing ‘star’, pMin *tsh-, reflected in eigh- 
teen Min dialects, e.g., Xiàmén Jet 1/; see Chén Zhangtai and Li 
Rülóng (1991:8). 


We reconstruct bd *s-ts'en to account for the Min initial and also for the use of bd as 


a loangraph for 
(555) D *N-ts"en > dzjeng > qing ‘clear (weather)’ 


Under this analysis, the word ‘star’ is a deverbal noun formed by adding the prefix *s- 
to a verb root *tsen ‘bright’; a related root with nonpharyngealized initial occurs in: 


(556) lif *tsen > tshjeng > qing ‘clear (adj.)’ 
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A possible example of *s-k^- > MC sy- is (557), but the *s- seems to be absent in 
many modern dialects: 


(557) W *s-khe-s > *s-tehe-s > *ce-s > syeH > chi ‘wing’; but perhaps there 
was also a reading 
*khe-s > * tehe-s (which would give MC "tsyheH") > chi, Mandarin Ji 5/, 
Guángzhou /tf^i 5/; the phonetic is 
X *ke > tsye > zhi ‘branch (of tree), limb’, pMin *ki A 


Old Chinese *s.q^- normally evolves to MC s- when no *r medial follows. The 
semantic evolution of # MC sjaeX ‘to depict; to write’ was discussed in Sagart 
(1999c:210). The character first occurs in the meaning ‘disburden; relieve’, and 
is cognate with HI ‘to unload’, whose phonetic is ^F, discussed in 4.4.2.2, example 
(498) above: 


(558) £1 *s-qhA? > *sA? > sjaeX > xié ‘depict’; pMien *xja B ‘to write’ 
1H] *s-qhA(?)-s > *sA-s > sjaeH > ‘to unload’ 
Jr *[m].q'*a? > Sura > nguX > wit ‘seventh earthly branch’ 
The Chinese loan to Proto-Mienic *xja B ‘to write’ would be difficult to understand 


if the root initial was *r. It apparently reflects a pronunciation intermediate between OC 
*s-qhA? and MC sjaeX, perhaps [syja?]. The character 5H] xi is said in the Shudwén jiézi 


to be pronounced “like the people in Rünán jZ Fg pronounce Si in Si "mi We take this 
to mean that a qüsheng reading of £5 existed in Rünán. 

Another type of evolution of *s.q'-, to MC tsh-, is seen in a few examples, as a dou- 
blet of MC s-: thus the Gudngyün gives two Middle Chinese readings for £j xi ‘slipper, 
shoe’, which is the phonetic in £ above: 


(559) £1 *s-q'A? > *sA? > sjaeX > xié ‘depict’; pMien *xja B ‘to write’ 
Ka *s.qhAk > sjek > xi ‘slipper, shoe’, also read tshjak, as if from *s.q^ak. 


The difference in both initial and vowel between the two Middle Chinese readings of £j 
xié suggests that we are dealing with a dialectal distinction. 

With medial *r, developments were, again, affected by dialect divergence. In the 
dialect where *q'r- > x-, *s.q^r- evolved to MC sr-: 


(560) Dir *s-qh<r>a? > srjoX > sud ‘place; that which’ (see discussion in sec- 
tion 4.4.2.2) 


In the dialect where *q'r- > trh-, *s-q^r- went to MC tsrh-. An example is 


(561) th *s-q'r[o]p > tsrhip (JDSW) or tsrhjep > tsrheap > cha ‘gather, 
collect’. Jingdian shiwén also gives the readings khip < 
*C.q"r[o]p, xip < *q'(r)[»]p. and ngip < *[m-]q't[a]p VDSW 
118, 145). The phonetic is 
K *[m-k-]rop > gip > ji ‘reach to’. 


The correspondences for preinitial *s. followed by voiceless aspirates are summarized 
in Table 4.42. 
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TABLE 4.42 Attested correspondences for voiceless aspirated stops with preinitial *s 
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OC 


MC 


pMín 


VN 


pHM 


*s.p^- 


ay ths. 


*s.th()r- 


*ç the 


*s.tsh(*)- 


*ç kh- 


*s.qh(°)r- 


*s.qh(°)- 


pMien *x- 


4.4.3.3 Preinitial *s plus voiced obstruents: type *s.b(°)- 


We have no clear examples of preinitial *s before pharyngealized voiced stops. But 


before a nonpharyngealized voiced stop or affricate, preinitial *s assimilated to [z]: for 
example, *s.d- > [zd], *s.dz- > [zdz], *s.g- > *z.g-, *s.G- > [zG], etc.; these clusters then 
simplified to MC z- (the traditional 7] xié initial), which had not existed as a separate 


phoneme in Old Chinese. Examples with *s.c- include: 


(562) TÉ *s-car) > (*zcar) >) zjang > xiang ‘auspicious’; the phonetic is 


(563) Je *s-G"en-s > (*zaven-s >) zjiwenH > xuàn ‘whorl of hair on the head’; 


the root is 


D 


[ra] 
zi 
Eh 


*g"—r»en > hjwen > yuan ‘round’ 


7É *gar) > yang > yang ‘sheep’ 


With prevocalic *-r-, we have *s.cr- > zr-:°! 


(564) fÉ: *s-[c]ro? > zriX > si ‘wait’; the phonetic is 


R *qə? > hiX > yi ‘(final particle)’; {R *s-[c]ro? ‘wait’ is probably 
related to 


tc *c(r)o? > yiX > yi ‘cease; already’ 


Clear examples of *s.d- and *s.dz- are difficult to find: a possible example of *s.d- is 


(565) KR *s.[d]ag? > ziangX > xiang ‘elephant’, pMin *dzh-, Xiàmén /tshiü 6/; 


Proto-Tai San C (Pittayaporn 2009:327), Proto-Lakkia *dza:n C 
(L-Thongkum 1992:60); pMien *yjion B (the initial is unex- 
plained), Proto-Vietic *?a-ja:n 


The Proto-Min reflex *dzh- is explained if we assume that Proto-Min still had *s-d- 


at the time of the first devoicing in dialects like Xiamén (see Table 4.9 in section 


4.2.1.1), so the *d- was protected from that devoicing (which gave voiceless unaspi- 
rated reflexes); then we have *s-d- > *zd- > *dz- > *dzfi- > [ts"]- by the second 


devoicing. 
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A parallel development in Min is found in (566): we expect that the complex onset 
*s-m-t- (see section 4.6) would have developed like *s-d-: 

(566) JE *s-m-tAk > zjek > xi ‘mat’; circumstantial noun, ‘place for putting 
things’, pMin *dzh-;® derived from the same root as 
3 *t<r>ak > trjak > zhuó ‘to place’ 

The fact that the evolution was not *s.d- > *zdz- > zy (as the parallel of *s.t- > *ste- > 
sy- discussed in section 4.4.3.1 above could lead one to expect) shows that the simplifi- 
cation of *zd- to *z- occurred before, and bled, the palatalization of alveolars. However, 
the change must have occurred after the first palatalization of velars, since we have: 

(567) 7s *s-gij?-s > *zgij?-s > *zdzij?-s > *zij?-s > zyijH > shi ‘show (v.)’; 


causative from 
Til *gij? > *dzij? > dzyijX > shi ‘look, see’ 


However, in forms with nonfront vowels, where the first velar palatalization did not 
occur, *s- simply dropped before velars in Middle Chinese, as in (568), repeated from 


(455) above: 
VE *s-N-kor?-s > *s-Ngor?-s > *s-gor?-s > *gor?-s > gj+nH > jin ‘be 


(568) 
near to (v.t.)’; cf. VN gan [yan A2], Ruc /tnkep/. 


We also have examples of OC *s.b- > dz-, presumably by the route *s.b- > *zb- > 
, depicting a nose, is used 


*bz- > dz-. In the Shang oracular inscriptions, the graph 
} zi ‘to follow; from’ and í 


} ‘self (adv.)’ (Xú 


to write {#4} bi ‘nose’ as well as í 
Zhongshü 1988:378): 


(569) A 


D *m-bi[t]-s > bjijH > bi ‘nose’, pMin *bh-; cf. pHM *mbruiH ‘nose’ (the 


pHM *-r- is unexplained)* 
*s [b]i[t]-s > *zbit-s *bzit-s > *dzit-s > dzijH > zi ‘self (adv.)’, pMin 


*dz- (we would expect pMin *dzh-) 
*s.[b]i[t]-s > dzijH > zi ‘to follow; from’ 


was commonly used for the second and third words above, a pho- 


As the character Ej 
netic element was added to represent the meaning ‘nose’:® 


(570) D *m-bi[t]-s > bjijH > bi ‘nose’; the phonetic is 
FL *pi[t]-s > pjijH > bi ‘give’ 


Another possible example of *s.b- is seen in 
JE *s.ban-s > *zbar-s > *bzan-s > *dzan-s > dzjangH > jiang ‘crafts- 


(571) 
man’, pMin *dzh-; we suspect that the phonetic element is 


| . *pan > pjang > fang ‘container, box (Shudwén)’; probably connected to 


7j *C-par > pjang > fang ‘square’ 
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In Shang inscriptions, | ` *pan > pjang > fang has a shape like this (GG 9:1019): 


(572) c 


This graph is used to represent the word 


(573) Tjj *p'ray > paeng > béng ‘side of the temple gate; sacrifice there’. 


The Shudwen jiézi treats JT. jiàng as a semantic compound of JT jin ‘axe’ and | ` fang 
‘box’, indicating that the initial was probably already *dz- by that time (100 ce), and 
the phonetic role of | ` fang as phonetic was no longer recognized (SWGL 5729b). 

The correspondences for preinitial *s with voiced stops and affricates are summa- 
rized in Table 4.43. 


4.4.3.4 Preinitial *s plus voiced resonants: type *s.m(‘)- 


Unlike voiced obstruents, voiced resonants like *m(*)- do not voice a preceding *s- in 
Middle Chinese. Generally, such onsets develop into the MC sibilants s- or (if *-r- is 
present) sr-: the pattern is *s.m(*)- > MC s-, *s.m(‘)r- > sr-, *s.r(‘)- > sr-, etc. However, 
*s Ir- developed differently, because just as *l(*)r- developed into the obstruent dr-, we 
have *s.l(*)r- > *s.lfr- > *sdr- > *zdr- > dzr- (parallel to the developments of *s.tr- > 
tsr- and *s.t^r- > tsrh-; see sections 4.4.3.1 and 4.4.3.2 above). 

Examples of *s.m(‘)- include: 


(574) 3E *s-m'ar > sang > sang ‘mourning, burial’; 


iE *s-m‘an-s > sangH > sang ‘lose; destroy’; the Shuowén (SWGL 665a) 
says that the phonetic is 


T *man > mjang > wang ‘flee; disappear; die’ 


The *s- prefix in #2 *s-m'ar creates a deverbal noun referring to the circumstances of 
an event (section 3.3.2.3): ‘mourning, burial’ < ‘circumstances associated with dying’. 
Another example is: 


(575) EÈ *s.mi[t] > swit > xü ‘eleventh earthly branch’; this is the phonetic in 
jd, *met > xjwiet > xué ‘extinguish, destroy’ and 


Pk *[m]et > mjiet > mié ‘destroy’ 


TABLE 4.43 Attested and predicted correspondences for Old Chinese voiced stops and 
affricates with preinitial *s 


OC 


MC 


pMin 


pHM 


*s b- 


*dzh 


*s.d- 


*dzh 


*s.dz- 


*s.g- 


*s.a(")- 


*s.Gr- 
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Additional evidence for an *m in JK xü is found in the names of the twelve earthly 
branches as they appear in Ahom (a Kra-Dai language spoken in Assam): Ahom has 
/mit/ for ‘year of the dog’ (corresponding to JX, xü < *s.mi[t]; see Coedés 1935, 
Li 1945). 

In Proto-Mín, nonpharyngealized *s.l- and *s.n- become pMin *tsh-: probably the 
development was *s.]- > *s]- > *sth- > *ts^- and *s.n- > *sp- > *sth- > *tsh-: 


(576) ži *s-nu > Seu > sjuw > xiü ‘shame’; pMin *tsh-: Xiàmén /ts^iu 1/, 


Fuzhou /tsh^ieu 1/; the phonetic element is the same as in 


4f] *n<r>u? > nrjuwX > niü ‘fastener’ 


(577) Jii: *s-lat > *sat > sjet > xié ‘leak, ooze’; pMin *tsh-: Xiàmén /ts^ua? 7/ 
(in HF bi /ts*ua? 7 sai 3/ ‘to have diarrhea’); the phonetic is 
I *lap-s > *lat-s > syejH > shi ‘generation’, also phonetic in and related to 


AE BE *l[a]p > yep > yë ‘leaf’ 


When the onset contains an *r, either as a main initial or as a medial, the result is 
MC sr- instead of s-: 


(578) BM *s-ro? > srjuX > shü ‘count (v.)’ 
Zi *s-ro?-s > srjuH > shu ‘number (n.)’; these are somehow related to 
Jf *s-rok > sraewk > shud ‘frequently’; with the same phonetic, cf. 
£8 *[r]o? > uk > |ü ‘thread’ 


(579) 3 *s-rut > srwit > shuai ‘follow, go along’, also with these readings: 
38 *s-rut-s > srwijH > shuài ‘lead (v.); commander’ 
28 *[r]ut > Zwit > lù ‘norm, standard’; the Jingdidn shiwén also gives the 
reading /wijH < *[r]ut-s (JDSW 35) 
(580) {di *s-ro? > sriX > shi ‘send; cause’, pMin *soi B ‘use’ 


[idi *s-ro?-s > sriH > shi ‘envoy’; from a root *ro? ‘serve’, also found in 
HH *[r]o?-s > /iH > li ‘officer’ 


In the following example, sound changes of the Middle Chinese period have added 
complications: 


(581) B3, vs [E *s-ru? > srjuwX > suwX > sou ‘old man’; cf. 


Æ *C.ru? > lawX > lao ‘old’, pMin *Ih-: cf. Jiàn'ou/se pi, Jianyang /seu 5/, 
Shàowü /sa 7/ 


(Note that the Min forms for E lao < OC *C.r*u? ‘old’ indicate a preinitial consonant, 
even though they reflect a pharyngealized *r‘- rather than plain *r- in the main initial.) 


For S? sóu, the Gudngyun gives only the pronunciation suwX. Normally, MC -uw would 
reflect OC *-o, not *-u, but Shijing rhymes clearly indicate that words with this phonetic 


rhyme as *-u, not *-0. Moreover, in the Jingdidn shiwén, words with HI as phonetic 
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are frequently spelled as MC srjuw (the regular reflex of OC *sru). The pronunciation 
suwX results from two sound changes that affected some dialects in the Middle Chinese 
period: (1) a general loss of MC -j- (or whatever feature that notation represents) after 
initials of the type Tsr- (see section 4.1.1 and Baxter 1992:267—269); and (2) a merger of 
the Tsr- initials with those of type 75-: thus we have HI *s-ru? > srjuwX [sj-] > "sruwX" 
[s-] > suwX [s-].% 

A complex but interesting case is (582): 


(582) $i), $H *s-[l]<r>a > dzrjo > chú ‘hoe (n.)’; also ‘hoe (v.)’® 
$), $H *s-[l]<r>a > dzrjo > chú ‘hoe (v.)’ 
£ *[1]<r>a > drjo > chú ‘remove; get rid of’;” possibly connected to 
& *la > yo > yú ‘remains; surplus’ 


Normally, the phonetic element in $) and $H (a form that occurs for ‘hoe’ in some texts) 
would lead us to reconstruct chu < dzrjo ‘hoe’ with a dental affricate: 


(583) H. *[ts^]A? > tshjaeX > qié ‘moreover’, also read H *tsa > tsjo > Jü 
‘[final particle]’ 


However, the characters $) and $H for chú ‘hoe’ both appear to be of late origin, 
probably originating after *s-lr- would have become an affricate: $$ chú is not in 
the Shudwén, which has $H chu instead, defined as ‘what is used in weeding while 
standing’ OZ # Jr JH tH); and neither character appears in pre-Qín documents as far 


as we know.”! 

Now | *[I]«r»a > drjo > chú ‘remove’ is a general verb for removing things, mostly 
undesirable ones—disasters, sickness, and so forth—but when used concretely, it can 
quite naturally refer to the removing of unwanted plants, as in (584), a well-known pas- 
sage from Zuó zhudn (Z= Bi) , year 1 of Duke Yin IS. The advisor Zhai Zhong 4X 4} 
warns the duke not to keep giving in to the demands of the duke's mother to extend 
favors to the duke's ambitious brother: the image of a creeping grass or vine is used to 
describe his ambition. 


(584) Zug zhuan (A= fH) , year 1 of Duke Yin ES: 
A EN CES AB. HK të E DS, Ba EI Ds th, ER 36 + nj BR, i A 
mar, 


‘It is better to make a place for him [the brother] soon, and not allow this 


to grow and spread [7 3 ziman, like a creeping vine]; if it spreads it will 
be difficult to manage. Even spreading grass cannot be removed [| chu]; 
how much less your favored brother!’ 


The various forms for *hoe' (noun and verb) in Min dialects are relevant, but com- 
plex; it will require further research to work out the details. It is possible to reconstruct 
a Proto-Min form for the verb, with Norman’s pMin *dh-: 


(585) pMin *dhy A ‘hoe (v.)': Fuzhou /t^y 2/, Xiàmén /thi 2/, Jiànyáng /hy 2/ 
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Norman comments (1996:35): 


These forms although frequently written with the character [$H] in the dictionar- 
ies, cannot be related because of the discrepancy of initial: #JJJ is a chorng = [MC 
dzr-] initial word whereas the Min forms must be related to a ding 1E [MC d-] or 
cherng ¥ [MC dr-] initial. 


However, in terms of our reconstruction it is possible that pMín *dhy A corresponds 
regularly to {$} *s-[l]<r>a > > dzrjo after all. This example fits into a pattern where 
preinitial *s- often appears to be lost in Min, as in these examples: 


(586) IK *s.tur? > sywij X > shui pMin *tšyi B (as if from 

‘water; river’ OC *tur?) 

$ *s-ta > syo > shü ‘write’ pMin *t8y A (as if from OC *ta) 

H *s-ts'*e > seng > xing ‘star’ pMin *tshar A (as if from OC 

"teren! 

= *s.t^ A > syae > she pMin *t&hia A (as if from 
‘extravagant’ OC *t^A) 

ff *s-J'«r»on > tsrhaewng > pMin Stan A (as if from OC 
chuang ‘window’” *[«r-op) 


Given this pattern, the fact that we have Proto-Mín *dh- in *hoe (v.)' rather than an affri- 
cate is less surprising. The Proto-Mín reflex *dhy A would be regular if {$h} chú was 
actually *s-m-l<r>a, where the *m- prefix is semantically appropriate for a volitional 
action. The *s- prefix could either be the prefix that derives oblique deverbal nouns (in 
the case of the noun ‘hoe’) or the prefix that adds an oblique argument (in the case of 
the verb): then perhaps [5 drjo < *m-l<r>a is what one does to weeds, but $) dzrjo < 
*s-m-I«r»a is what one does to a field or a erop" 


(587) $i) *s-m-I«r»a (?) > dzrjo > cht ‘hoe (n. or v.?)’ 


But pMin *dhy A ‘hoe (v.)’ could simply represent the verb {|} chú < drjo ‘remove’ 
without the *s- prefix, if we reconstructed (e) chú as *m-I<r>a rather than as *I<r>a. 


We reconstruct *s-n*- in UD xi ‘west’: 


(588) t *s-n'or > *s*'or > sej > x1 ‘west’; phonetic in 


wi ~ 4l *nSor? (?) > nojX > nai ‘then’; also written 
J5 *n*9? > nojX > ndi ‘then’ 


E: 


There are unanswered questions about the reconstructed rhymes here: (JH) xi < sej 
y j 7 


‘west’ is reconstructed with the rhyme *-or (section 5.5.5.4), while {J5} nai ‘then’ is 


reconstructed with the rhyme *-o (section 5.4.2.1), so it is unclear why pł should be 


chosen as a phonetic to write {J4} nai; and the regular reflex of *n'or? would be MC 
"nejX," not nojX. Perhaps the apparent confusion of rhymes results from the occurrence 
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of the adverb ‘then’ in an unstressed position (as with 2K lái ‘come’; see section 5.4.2.2). 
However that may be, characters ancestral to 29 and Ji are both used already in Shang 
oracular inscriptions to write the adverb read nai < nojX (Zhao Chéng 1988:293), and the 
use of PẸ xi < sej as phonetic to write {J5} nai < nojX is evidence for the onset *s-n'-. 


Reconstructing *s-n‘- in jt] x1 ‘west’ also accounts for how p} x1 can be phonetic 


in HA shén < syinX ‘smile’; MC sy- cannot represent simply *s-, but can regularly 
reflect *n-: 


(589) D *s-n'or > *s'or > sej > x1 ‘west’ 


= 


D *nər? > syinX > shén ‘smile’ 


In terms of morphology, DD xt < *s-n*or can be connected to words meaning ‘stop’ or 


‘rest’; *s- is the prefix forming oblique nominals from verb roots: 


(590) IC *n'or? > nejX > ni ‘to stop’ (intransitive?) 

IE. *n*'or?-s > nejH > ni ‘to stop, obstruct’ (transitive?); cf. 

E *n«r»[o]r? > nrijX > ni ‘a stopper for carriages’ 

D *s-n'or > *s'or > sej > xi ‘(place for stopping:) west’; the same 
word as 


> 


Jt *s-n'or > sej > qi *bird's nest’ (Mandarin qt is irregular.) 


>} 


According to the Shuowén, Ei MC sej is an alternate graph for UD xi ‘west’. The Shuowén 
explains the connection between ‘west’ and ‘nest’: 


(591) “[The character] Sa (= pH) [*s-n'or] is a bird in its nest; it is a picto- 
rial representation. When the sun is in the west, birds go to their nests 
[*s-n*or]; this is why [JH] is used for "west"... 2: ‘West’ is some- 
times written with 7X mü ‘tree’ and Æ qi ‘wife’....” (SWGL 52882) 


Although there is disagreement about how to analyze the early graphs for OD xi, the idea 
that it depicts a nest is accepted by many scholars of Shang inscriptions (Yu Xíngwü and 
Yao Xiaosui 1996:1029—1033). Just as the west is etymologically a place for stopping, 
symmetrically, zi dong ‘east’ is etymologically related to the notion of ‘fj dong ‘move’ 
(see Sagart 2004): 


(592) ER *t'on > tuwng > dong ‘east’ 
ii) *[Co-m-]t*og? > duwngX > dong ‘move’, pMin *-d- 


We reconstruct *s-n- in 


(593) fii *s-ni[n]-s > sinH > xin ‘truthful’; phonetic elements used for this 
word in early documents include 
A *ni[n] > nyin > rén *(other) person’ 
D *ni[5] > syin > shén ‘body; self 
F *s.n'i[] > tshen > qian ‘thousand’; 
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The root in 43 *s-ni[n]-s ‘truthful’ may be í ` rén ‘kind’: 


(594) {Z *nin > nyin > rén ‘kind’: the phonetic is 
A *ni[5] > nyin > rén ‘(other) person’; in excavated documents, also writ- 
ten with the phonetics 


*ni[n] > syin > shén ‘body; self’ and 
F *s.n'i[n] > tshen > qian ‘thousand’ 


We reconstruct *s-nr- in 


(595) Ll] *s-prar > srean > shan ‘mountain, hill’, pMin *8-; related to 
II *p(r)r(?) > ngjenX > yan ‘hill’ (a rhyme in Ode 250.2 indicates 
pingshéng, not shangshéng) 


In Ode 250.2, ijj *n(r)ar(?) is part of a sequence of six rhyme words in *-ar (see example 
(1035) below); all the other rhyme words are clearly píngsheng. We suspect that {ijt} 
*p(r)ar(?) is just another form from the same root as ||| *s-rrar > srean > shan. The Mao 
commentary glosses it as ‘small hill’ (/]s l1). 

The entry for ||| shan < *s-nrar in the Shi ming (FE) (200), which explains 
words by means of sound glosses, is also interesting and supports both the reconstruc- 
tion of ||| shan with initial *s-r- and the reconstruction of the coda as *-r: 


(596) Shi ming: 
Ir *s-prar ‘mountain’ is Jë [*n‘rar] ‘river bank’; it produces [Æ 


[*s-nrar?] Æ chánshéng] things.” 
Our reconstructions of the relevant words are: 


(597) FE, WE, FE *pfrar > ngea > yá ‘river bank; limit’ 
Æ *s-nrar? > sreanX > chan ‘bear (v.), produce’; the phonetic is 


J *yrar-s > ngjenH > yan ‘adornment’, which is also phonetic in 
EB *C.n‘rar > ngaen > yan ‘face, forehead’; pHmong *hnen A ‘forehead’ 


The first item EE: yá < ngea evidently reflects a dialect where *-r merged with *-j (see section 
5.5.1.4). We suspect that the basic meaning of the related roots *nrar (in ||| *s-nrar and IA 
*n(rJar(?)) and “n‘rar (in Jš: *nfrar and ii *C.n‘rar) is ‘slope, nearly vertical side’, applicable 
to the side of a mountain, the bank of a river, and the forehead. 

We reconstruct *s-nr- in (598): 


(598) Jj] *s-prak > *srak > (srjak >) sraewk > shud ‘first day of the lunar 
month’;” the root (and phonetic element) is 


7f (= É) *nrak > ngjaek > ni ‘go against’ 


The term 7j] *s-nrak ‘first day of (lunar) month’ can perhaps be interpreted as an oblique 
deverbal noun from the root Xf (= 201 *nrak ‘go against’: ‘the time when the moon 
goes the other way’ (e, starts getting larger instead of smaller). The Shudwén’s entry 
includes £& *s-r*a > su > sü ‘revive’ as a sound gloss: 
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TABLE 4.44 Attested correspondences for preinitial *s with voiced resonants (without *r) 


OC 


MC 


pMín 


VN 


pHM 


*s.m(*)- 


*s.n°- 


*s.n- 


*a Ji- 


*s.]- 


*s.n(°)- 


TABLE 4.45 Attested correspondences for preinitial *s before voiced resonants (with *r) 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*s.m(5)r- Sr- — — — 
*s.n()r- Sr- — — — 
*s.1(°)r- dzr- *dh? — — 
*s.n(°)r- Sr- Wi — — 
*s.r(°)- Sr- KE = = 


(599) "H [*s-nrak]: On the first day [of the lunar month], the moon begins 


to revive Sr [sū < su < *s-n‘a]. From 


ngjaek < grak] as phonetic.” 


Additional examples of *s plus voiced resonants: 


(600) fik *s-p'a > su > sü ‘revive’; the phonetic is ultimately 


yué ‘moon’, with 7 [ni < 


fa *[r.n]a > ngjo > yú ‘fish (n.)’; && *s-nta ‘revive’ is probably a causative 


from the same root as these: 


ZB Gat 


(601) 


SS Wa 


(602) $ *s.l'ek > sek > xi ‘tin’; the phonetic is 


Tas > nguH > wù ‘awake’ 
Tas > nguH > wu ‘awake, realize’ 


*nar > nyang > rang ‘steal; expel’ 


*s-nan > sjang > xiang ‘remove’; the root is 


Àj *lek > yek > yi ‘change; exchange’, also read 


5j *lek-s > yeH > yi ‘easy’ 


The attested reflexes of preinitial *s followed by voiced resonants are summarized in 


Table 4.44; onsets involving *r are listed separately in Table 4.45. 


4.4.3.5 Preinitial *s plus voiceless resonants: type *s.n- 


Onsets consisting of preinitial *s followed by a voiceless resonant need to be set up in 


order to account for cases where the root initial is a resonant and the Middle Chinese 


initial is tsh- or tsrh-. We reconstruct *s.n in: 
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(603) F *s.n'i[n] > tshen > qian ‘thousand’; in early forms of the character 
the phonetic is 
À *ni[] > nyin > rén *(other) person’ 


As shown above (593), in excavated documents, F *s.n‘i[n] alternates with £y *ni[n] as 
phonetic element in {jj xin < *s-ni[n]-s ‘truthful’. 


We reconstruct *s-[:- in 7 chuang ‘window’ because we take the root to be iii 


tong < thuwng < Son: 


604 €i. G*s[eron > *s-t<r>on > *tsron > tsrhaewng > chuàn 
1 T) T) T) g 8 


‘window’; cf. 


i *Fon > *t'*og > thuwng > tong ‘penetrate’; possibly from the same 
root is: 


D ze Ion > tshuwng > cong ‘(penetrating) hear well; intelligent’ 


The reconstruction of *s-[- in £i ~ f£ chuang is supported by the Shuowén's gloss 


and by our hypotheses about the prefix *s- and the infix *<r>: the Shuowén glosses & 
*s-['«r»or as “iii FL tb tong këng yë” (‘openings for penetration’, SWGL 3282b), where 
the root ifi Zon > thuwng > tong ‘penetrate’ appears to be used both as part of the defi- 
nition and as a sound gloss. Again, *s- derives a locative or instrumental noun out the 
verb: *place/means of penetration’. The *<r> infix indicates a multiplicity of openings 
in a house. Note the treatment by a stop in Proto-Mín (Xiàmén /than 1/), similar to the 
other examples in (586) above. 


Another example of *s.]- is 


(605) lii *s.lot-s > *s.t^ot-s > *ts"ot-s > tshjwejH ‘kerchief’, also read 
ith, *lot-s > sywejH > shui (same meaning) 


We reconstruct Zar: in 


606 WE *s ra? > tsrhjoX > chù ‘thorns’; the phonetic is 
I Ui 
KE *sra > srjo > shü ‘foot’ 


Two examples involving pharyngealized initials are 


(607) FR *s.r'02 > tshojX > cái ‘pluck, reap’; cf. 


$5 *s.rok > srik > sé ‘reap’; exactly parallel are 


3 *s.r'o? > tshojX > cai ‘colorful’ and 


@, *s.rok > srik > sé ‘color; countenance’ 


These pairs, first cited in Bái Yipíng [Baxter] (1983) and Baxter (1992:205), show 
simultaneous alternations along several phonological dimensions and probably need to 
be interpreted in dialectal terms. 

The attested correspondences for preinitial *s- followed by voiceless resonants are 
summarized in Table 4.46. 
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TABLE 4.46 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless resonants with preinitial *s 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*s.m(9- — — = = 
*s.n()- tsh- *tsh — — 
*s.]()- tsh- — — — 
*s.](r- tsrh- *th — — 
*sqi- tsh- — — — 
*s.r- tsrh- — — — 


4.4.4 ONSETS WITH PREINITIAL *p, *t, *k 


We reconstruct stop preinitials *p, *t, and *k when it is necessary to account for xiésheng 
and/or etymological connections that cannot be explained otherwise. In the case of *t 
and *k, we can sometimes identify the preinitial as a prefix (see section 3.3.2); in other 
cases, it may have been part of the root. In some cases, comparative evidence from early 
loans and Min dialects can help identify the preinitial, or at least confirm its existence. 

When preinitial *p, *t, or *k precede an obstruent initial without an intervening 
schwa between them, a consonant cluster is formed that is simplified on the way to 
Middle Chinese. Examples: 


(608) Hd *k-?uj? > *kuj? > AjwtjX > gui ‘ghost’; cognate with 
H *2uj > '/jw-j > wei ‘awe-inspiring’ 
E *?uj-s > jwt+jH wéi ‘fear (v.); threaten’” 


In pre-Qín documents, both {Jz} wei and {2} wéi were written with the character 
ancestral to £2, which in its early forms contained D) gui ‘ghost’ as phonetic element (Ji 
Xushéng 2010:746).* 


(609) jk *[k.2}or > *k'or > kwan > guan ‘cap (n.)’, pMín *koi C ‘crest, 
comb’, e.g., Xiamén /ke 5/ ‘cock’s comb; headdress’ (with unex- 
pected qushéng; Norman 2006:137); cf. pHM *?wion ‘crest/comb’ 

7$ *k.?*or-s > *k*or-s > kwanH > guan ‘cap (v.)’ 


(610) FE *k-p'ar > *k"^ar > khjwang > kuang ‘square basket’ (the aspiration 
in *p^- is unexplained); the phonetic, and a related word, is: 


| . *pan > pjang > fang ‘container, box (Shudwén)’; cf. 
7j *C-par > pjang > fang ‘square’, VN vuông [vuan A1] 


(611) ik, JE *[pk]ap > *pap > pjop > fă ‘model, law’; the phonetic 
appears to be 

Æ *[k]'(r)ap-s (dial. >) *[k](r)ak-s > AhjoH> qu ‘depart’; also phonetic in 
xà *m-[k]}‘ap > hap > hé ‘thatch, cover (v.)’ 

zx *[k]‘ap-s > kajH > gai ‘cover (v.); cover (n.)’ 
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One notes that in these examples the first consonant is retained in Middle Chinese, 
although in (610) [€ kuang < khjwang < *k-p'ar) ‘square basket’, the second consonant 
is also retained, in the form of labialization. More examples of Middle Chinese labiove- 
lars from OC *k plus labial consonant are found in the examples below, with *k.m- and 
*k.m-. With the cluster *k.m-, dialects appear to have fluctuated between the develop- 
ments *k.m- > *km- > *k¥- > kw- and *k.m- > m-. 


(612) 4k *k.m'et (dial. >) *km'et > *kwet > buet > mèi ‘sleeve’ (keeping 
preinitial *k; Mandarin méi is based on the other reading) 
Hr *k.met-s > *met-s > mjiejH > mèi ‘sleeve’ (with loss of preinitial *k) 


(613) 


EN 
H7 


*k-mran? (dial. >) *kmrag? > *k"rag? > kjwaengX > jióng ‘bright 
window’; related to 


HH *mrar > mjaeng > ming ‘bright’ 


(614) Hit *[k-m]‘an-s > *k““an-s > khwangH > kuàng ‘desolate, waste’; pos- 
sibly related to 


Ja *m'ar > xwang > huang ‘wasteland; uncultivated land’ 
Another possible example is 


(615) A *[k-mT'ik > *[k-m]‘ek> *k"'*ek > khwek > qu ‘quiet’ 
*m(r)ik > xwik > xu ‘still, quiet’; the phonetic is 
*m‘ik > mit» xwet > xuè ‘blood’ (for the labial nasal, see Sagart 1999a) 


In most cases where an onset involves two obstruents, one of the two—either the first 
or the second—is an alveolar stop or affricate.*' In these cases the Middle Chinese reflex 
is usually the same as that of the corresponding singleton alveolar consonant, regardless 
of its position in the cluster, with the voicing and aspiration specifications of the second 
consonant of the cluster. Thus OC *t.k^- has the same Middle Chinese reflex as OC *t^-; 
OC *t.g- evolves to Middle Chinese like OC *d-, and OC *k.dz- evolves like OC *dz-. 
The evidence of Vietic languages like Ruc is crucial: these languages preserve onsets 
with preinitial *k, such as *k.t- and *k.dz-, almost unchanged. Vietnamese predictably 
shows the cluster's second consonant in spirantized form. Although Lakkia is a Kra-Dai 
language, its testimony nicely agrees with Ruc in indicating a velar preinitial in ‘paper’ 
and ‘bandit’. The Lakkia reflex is voiceless aspirated with high tone if the second conso- 
nant in the Chinese source form was voiceless, and plain voiceless with low tone if the 
same consonant was voiced. Proto-Min treats voiceless clusters as plain voiceless stops, 
and clusters including a voiced obstruent as voiced aspirates (Table 4.47): 

We now discuss the specific evolutions for each onset type. 


4.4.4.1 Preinitial *p, *t, *k plus voiceless unaspirated obstruents: type *p.k(*)- 


As noted above, we may have *p.k- in: 


(616) 7%, iB *[p.k]ap > *pap > pjop > fă ‘model, law’ 
(617) Es *[p-k]ap-s > *pap-s > *pat-s > pjojH > fèi ‘cast aside? 
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TABLE 4.47 Middle Chinese, Vietic, Lakkia and Proto-Min evidence for Old Chinese clusters 
of two obstruents 


examples MC Ruc, Sách Vietnamese Lakkia pMin OC 
Z zhi ‘paper’ tsyeX R. /kocay3/  giáy [zai B1] khjei3 < *kt- — *t$ — *k.te? 
ffi zhong ‘seed’ tsyowngX R. /kco:] A gióng [zawy B1] — *t$ — *k.ton? 
$$ deng ‘lamp’ tong S. /ko ten/ — — *t *k-t'on 
Ii zéi ‘bandit’ dzok R. /kocAk/ giác [zak D2] kjak 8 < *gdz- *dzh *k.dz‘ok 
JK chuáng ‘bed? dzrjang R. /koco:y 2/ giuong [zwan A2] = *dzh *k.dzraņ 
fk zhēn ‘needle’ tsyim = gam [yam A1] them 1 < *tk- *t8 — *t.[k]om 


Both (616) and (617) above were written in bronze inscriptions with forms ancestral 
to J, such as these from the vessel Yu ding r il (GG 8:509): 


(618) 9 Si js *[p.k](r)ap > pjop > fă ‘model, law’ 


In both cases, the component in the upper left-hand corner is the form ancestral to 2; qu: 


(619) ^ 


The Shudwén does not say that Æ qü is phonetic in 7 fă and Z: fă (SWGL 4352b), but 
all attempts to explain it as anything else seem rather forced, and 2; qu clearly is used 


as phonetic in a number of other common words with final *-p: 


(620) DI: *[k^]«r»ap > khjaep > qu ‘armpit; right wing of an army’ 
lr *k(r)ap > kjaep > jié ‘rob’ 
xà *m-[k]}‘ap > hap > hé ‘thatch, cover (v.)’ 


xe 


$a "[kl'ap-s > kajH > gai ‘cover (v.); cover (n.)’ 


However, the primary readings of 7; qu itself are difficult to derive by regular processes 
from a syllable with final *-p: 


(621) Æ qu < khjoH ‘depart’; also 
Æ qü < khjoX ‘get rid of? 


The difficulty is that MC oH would normally reflect OC *-ak-s, *-a-s, or *-a?-s, and MC 
-joX would normally reflect *-a?. One possibility is that MC khjoH reflects a western dialect 
in which labial codas changed unconditionally to velars: *-ap-s > *-ak-s > -joH; this will 
account for khjoH but not for khjoX. Another possibility is that since Æ qu ‘depart’ is likely 


have appeared frequently without stress, the coda *-p either dropped or weakened to *-? in 
unstressed position, and then the unstressed variant was restressed, as with 2K lái ‘come’: 


(622) *mo.r'ok > *r*ok > *r'ə > loj > lái ‘come’ 
Z= *[k]h(r)ap-s > *[k]*(r)a-s > khjoH > qu ‘depart’; or perhaps 


5 *[k]r)ap-(s) > *[k]*(r)a? > khjoX 


5 


b 


h | 
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Note also that RS fèi ‘cast aside’ could be interpreted as ‘make depart’, with prefixed *p 


and root *kap related to 75: 
(623) ES *[p-k]ap-s > *pap-s > *pat-s > pjojH> fèi ‘(make depart:) cast aside’ 
Also mentioned above are these forms reconstructed with *k.?-: 


(624) 7% *[k.?]‘or-s > kwanH > guan ‘cap (v.)’ 
(625) Ýa *k-?uj? > kiwtjX > gui ‘ghost’ 


The testimony of VN gam [yam A1] ‘bamboo or metal needle’ and pHmong *kjon A 
‘needle’ points to a *k in the Old Chinese onset of fa MC tsyim > zhén ‘needle’; 
preinitial *t- is indicated by Proto-Lakkia (L-Thongkum 1992) *the:m 1 ‘needle’ 
(Table 4.23): 


(626) St, Fk. Sk *t[k]om > tsyim > zhén ‘needle’, pMin *t8-; cf. pHmong 
*kjog A, VN gam [yam A1], Proto-Lakkia *the:m A, Proto-Tai 
*gem A (Pittayaporn 2009:340) 


Here, we write *t.[k]- with square brackets because *t.q- would also be a possible recon- 
struction: the characters f and 5jjj belong to the xiéshéng series of Ji *[g]'r[o]m > heam 
> xian ‘all; everywhere’, which includes both velar and uvular material. 

The Shang graph for ‘ten’ is a simple vertical line; in Zhou bronze inscriptions, the 
graph generally has a thick spot in the middle, which eventually developed into the 
horizontal stroke in the standard character -+ (GG 2:689—690): 


(627) | {F} in Shang oracular 
inscriptions 
i ` j {F} in bronze inscriptions 


Qiu Xigui (2004) argues that these forms were originally pictograms representing 
{+} zhén ‘needle’; evidently the two words {#}} zhén ‘needle’ and {F} shi ‘ten’ 
were similar enough in pronunciation to be written with the same graph. We there- 
fore reconstruct 


(628) T *t[glep > dzyip > shi ‘ten’, pMin *dz-;** cf. pHM *gjuep, 
Proto-Lakkia *dzep D (L-Thongkum 1992:64) 


Thus the character originally representing ($1) zhén < *t.[k]om came to be used fre- 
quently to write a different word {F} shi < *t.[g]op, so in order to remove ambiguity, 
an additional element was added to the original graph to represent ‘needle’. 
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We find a similar case with the Shang and early Zhou graphs for J|] MC trjuwX 
> zhóu ‘elbow’ and JL MC AjuwX > jit ‘nine’. The graph used for ‘nine’ is believed 
to be the original graph for ‘elbow’; it looks like the element X. representing a 
hand or arm (629), but with a conspicuous bend to indicate the elbow joint (630). 
This character was used as a loan graph to write the numeral ‘nine’, because the 
two words were similar in pronunciation; then additional elements were added 
when necessary to specify the meaning ‘elbow’ unambiguously, as in (631), where 
a line marks the position of the elbow (Ji Xushéng 2010:197, 348, 991; GG 3.374, 
4.433, 10.892): 


(629) Uf Schal > hjuwX > you ‘right hand’ 
UH *[c]vo? > hjuwX > you ‘have, exist’ 


(630) {FN} *t-[k]<r>u? > trjuwX > zhou ‘elbow’ 
(JU) *[k]u? > kjuwX > jit ‘nine’ 


631 Q 
(631) ( d 


However, the ‘elbow’ graph with an added line was easily confused with the graph for 


|; *t-[k]«r»u? > trjuwX > zhóu ‘elbow’ 


SF cùn ‘thumb’; the characters for ‘thumb’ in (632) are from the Warring States period 
(Ji Xushéng 2010:235, GG 3.578): 


(632) 3 3 Sf *[ts^fu[n]-s > tshwonH > cùn ‘thumb; inch’ 
— nnd 


The graphs (631) for ‘elbow’ and (632) ‘thumb’ became confused, and the 
result is that the standard graph for zhóu ‘elbow’ has the shape DI. with what 
looks like ‘thumb’ on the right, and with [^] rou ‘flesh’ added on the left to reduce 
ambiguity. 

Thus the paleographical evidence makes it clear that (DJ) zhóu < trjuwX ‘elbow’ 
and {JL} jit < kjuwX ‘nine’ were similar in pronunciation. But in order to account 
for the Middle Chinese readings, we must have *t and Sr in {}}} zhóu < trjuwX 
‘elbow’, and we must have *k in {JL} jiü < AjuwX ‘nine’; we reconstruct them as 
in (633). 


(633) DI *t-[k]<r>u? > trjuwX > zhóu ‘elbow’, Shàowü /tou 3/ (implying 
pMin *t-) 
Ju *[k]u? > kjuwX > jit ‘nine’, pMin *k- 


The *t- in ‘elbow’ may be the inalienable noun prefix (section 3.3.2.4). The square 
brackets indicate the possibility of a labiovelar *kv- in place of *k-, and of a complex 
onset in the case of ‘nine’, perhaps something like *to.ku? (compare Written Tibetan 
dgu 'nine").? The words for ‘elbow’ and ‘nine’ also have similar pronunciation in sev- 
eral Tibeto-Burman languages, for instance in Garo where both are sku.*é 
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The word for ‘gruel’: 5f; or $, MC tsyuwk > zhou is pronounced as /kiok 7/ in 
Cháozhou, pointing to a complex onset where in most varieties preinitial *t- has 
prevailed over a guttural root initial. A second reading of ZZ as MC yuwk > yù in 
the related meaning ‘to nourish’ excludes a velar, and supports a uvular. This leads 
us to suppose a root *quk ‘nourish’, voiced by a nasal prefix in ‘nourish’. We 
reconstruct: 


(634) oft or 23 *t-quk > tsyuwk > zhou ‘rice gruel’; pMien *tjuok D ‘porridge’ 
38 *m-quk > yuwk > yù ‘nourish’; a related root is 
É *q'uk > xjuwk > xü ‘nourish’ 


The function of the *t- prefix in ‘gruel’ is unknown. 

The character for ‘broom’, 77, zhóu < tsyuwX, occurs, apparently as phonetic, in 
a MC bjuwX > fü ‘woman, wife’. We assume a preinital *t has prevailed over a labial 
main syllable initial, and tentatively reconstruct as follows: 


(635) ‘ay *[t.p]o? > *[t.pJu? > *tu? > tsyuwX > zhóu ‘broom’; cf. Thai 
/p^e:w C1/ (Pittayaporn) ‘to sweep’, pMien *?jzu C < pHM 
*nc- ‘to sweep? 
tr *mo.bo? > *bu? > bjuwX > fü ‘woman, wife’, pMin *-b-; cf. 
pMien *mbuer B, VN vo [va B2] < Proto-Vietic *-bo:? 


Examples of *k.t-: 


(636) FE *k.ton? > tsyowngX > zhong ‘seed’, pMin *t&-; cf. VN gióng 
[zawn B1], Chut /koco:?/ 


(637) AK *k.te? > tsyeX > zhi ‘paper’, pMin *t&-; cf. VN giây [zai B1], 
Ruc /kacaj3/ 


The attested reflexes of preinitial stops before voiceless unaspirated stops are sum- 
marized in Tables 4.48, 4.49, and 4.50. 


TABLE 4.48 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless stops with preinitial *p 


OC 


MC 


pMin 


VN 


pHM 


*p.t()- 


*p.tsC)- 


*p.k()- 
*p.q()- 


p- 


*p-20) 
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TABLE 4.49 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless stops with preinitial *t 


*t.ts(*)- — — — — 
kt kS- — m m | 
*t.k- tsy- MS g- [y] H | 
*t.k(°)r- tr- “i — | 
*t.q°- t- = = | m 
| 


*t.q- tsy- — — 
"LACH — — — 


TABLE 4.50 Correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless stops with preinitial *k 
OC MC pMin VN pHM 


*k.p(9- — — — — 
*Kk.t- — — — — 
*k.t- tsy- *tš gi- [z] H = 
*k.ts- — — — — 

Ska = = = = 

*k.2(°)- k- *k — *9- 


4.4.4.2 Preinitial *p, *t, *k plus voiceless aspirated obstruents: type *p.th(°)- 


These onsets can be reconstructed on the basis of paleographic evidence, dialect evi- 
dence, and etymological or xiéshëng contacts between words with voiceless aspirated 
initials of different places of articulation. 

We reconstruct *[p.q^]- in (638) based on xiésheng evidence; there may be some 
etymological relationship also. 


(638) 72. *[p.q^]'rar > phaeng > péng ‘boil (v.)’; the phonetic is 
= *qhran > xaeng > héng ‘penetrate’: also read 
 *ghan? > xjangX > xiang ‘sacrificial offering’ 

In (639), we reconstruct *t-k^- (or perhaps *t--) because while Middle Chinese has 
tsyh-, Min shows /k^-/: since the vowel is nonfront, ordinary velar palatalization cannot 
account for the Middle Chinese initial. As with ‘elbow’, *t- may be the inalienable noun 
prefix here (section 3.3.2.4). 


(639) Ej *t-[k^]o(g)? or *t-5o? > *thə? > tsyhiX > chi ‘front teeth’; some 
Min dialects reflect pMin *tsh-, others *kh-, e.g., Xiamén, Fuzhou 
/k^i 3/. In the standard script, the phonetic element is 
LE *to? > tsyiX > zhi ‘foot; stop’ (GG 2.555) 


In (639), a possible coda *-n is implied by the alternative Hédong jr 07 dialect (lower 
Huanghé valley) dialectal reading tsyhingX ‘teeth’ listed in the Song-time rhyme book 
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Jiyun (f& SR) (Ding Dü [1039] 1985). We have brackets in *t-[k^]- because *t-q!- is 
also a possible reconstruction. Alternatively the dialectal a coda could be due to nasal 
spillover from the onset, assuming the onset included a nasal, as in *t-n-. (Similarly, 


the Jíyün gives a Hédong reading nyingX for H *C.no? > nyiX > ér ‘ear’, whose 
complex *C.n- onset is also a facilitating context for rightward nasal spread; cf. the 
discussion in section 4.2.1.2). We would then reconstruct ‘teeth’ as *t-nə?. The /k^i 3/ 
readings for ‘teeth’ in Xiàmén and Füzhou would point to the evolution OC *f- > 
pMin *kh- preceding nonfront vowels. 

The phonetic element ||- zhi < *to? is not part of the character for {#7} chi ‘tooth’ in 
oracle-bone inscriptions or early bronzes, which use a pictogram: 


"ES 


Among the examples in GG (2.555—2.256), the earliest forms with j|- zhi seem to be 
from the Warring States period (475—221 BCE). 
Alternation of velars and palatals in words with the phonetic H1 cht < tsyhwit ‘go 


or come out' cannot be due to velar palatalization either, the vowel being nonfront. The 
onset, then, must include an alveolar stop. We propose that the root has a velar initial 
with rhyme *-ut and relates to the notion of extracting. Prefixed *t- is seen in certain 
intransitive verbs. Compare: 


(641) LH *t-k^ut > tsyhwit > chü ‘go or come out’, pMin *tšh- 
Ji *[g]ut > gjut > jué ‘dig out (earth)’ 
JE *[gFut > hwot > hú ‘dig out’ 


The word Fi che < tsyhae ‘chariot’ has a variant reading jū < Ajo as ‘chariot’ (still 
used as the name of the piece in Chinese chess). In the late meaning ‘spinning wheel’, 


TE was borrowed by Written Burmese as khya 3. These elements indicate the presence of 
a guttural—velar or uvular—in the onset. The word is also presumably cognate with £i 
yo > yú ‘vehicle, carriage; carry on shoulders’, which excludes a velar. We reconstruct: 


(642) TE *[t.q^](r)A > tsyhae > che ‘chariot’; cf. pHmong *tshjua A ‘spinning 
wheel’, VN xa [sa A1]; cf. 
*C.q(r)a > kjo > jū ‘chariot’ 


H 
H *m-q(r)a > yo > yú ‘vehicle, carriage; carry on shoulders’ 


MEL dmi 


The word Œ, {E kuang < khjwang, mentioned above, designates various kinds of 


square-shaped containers. Ode 15.2 includes an example of its use: 


(643) Mao Shi 15.2: 


FUR Z, 4E ME yú yi chéng zhi, wéi kuang ji jù 


‘She goes to put them in containers; there are square ones [ËE kuang] and 
round ones [25 jù]. The Máo commentary says: 


FAA, REH. fang yué kuang, yuan yué jt 


iva 


‘If square they are called Ëš kuang; if round they are called 73 jù.’ 
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We suspect that [E ~ f£ kuang itself is related to other words meaning ‘square’ men- 
tioned above (example (571)), and reconstruct: 


(644) E *k-ptan >*kwhan > khjwang > kuang ‘square basket’ (aspiration 
unexplained): from a related root, 
| *paņ > pjang > fang ‘container, box (Shudwén)’; with the same root: 
7j *C-par > pjang > fang ‘square’, VN vuông [vuan A1] 


The modern character [€ is made up of | ` *pan > pjang > fang ‘box, container’, 


ostensibly as a signific, and + *c"var > hjwang > wang ‘king’ as phonetic (Zhou 
bronzes actually show the character ancestral to Y *c’an? instead of £). But since 
Œ kuang and | ` fang evidently both represent square containers and are phoneti- 


cally similar, we suspect that they are related words, both originally written as “| `” 
(as suggested in Hànyii dà cididn 2001, s.v.). The word | *pan > pjang > fang ‘box, 
container’ is nearly homophonous with, and presumably contains the same root as, 
Jj *C-pay > pjang > fang ‘square’. We take it that the word (f£! kuang < khjwang 
contains a related root *p^ar also meaning 'square', prefixed with *k-, perhaps as 
a deriver of deverbal nouns. The consonant cluster in *k-p^- simplified to *k"^- in 
early Zhou times, obscuring the relationship of [€ to | and triggering the addition 
of f as a phonetic—as early as mid-Western Zhou, judging from the forms in Ji 
Xushéng (2010:913). 

The color term jf chéng < trhjeng ‘red’ is written with $š jing < keng, a velar-initial 
phonetic, but preinitial *t- is required to account for the Middle Chinese initial. We 


reconstruct: 


(645) JX *t-k^rer > trhjeng > chéng ‘red’; possibly connected to Proto-Tai 
*?dl/rien A (Li 1977:129, 274)* 
«€ *k. ben > keng > jing ‘a vein of water (Shudwén)’; in many early 
forms, the character contains the lateral-initial phonetic 


F *en? > thengX > ting, an early form of 
HE *]*ep? > thengX > ting ‘stand up straight’ 


The attested correspondences for *p, *t, and *k before voiceless aspirated onsets are 
summarized in Tables 4.51, 4.52, and 4.53. 


TABLE 4.51 Attested correspondences for voiceless aspirated stops and affricates with 


preinitial *p 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*p.th()- = = — e 
*p.ts(')- — = = = 
*p.k^(5)- EN = = NS 
*p.q'C)- ph- = = = 
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TABLE 4.52 Attested correspondences for voiceless aspirated stops and affricates with 


preinitial *t 


OC MC | pMin VN pHM 
*t.ph(*)- = | — p e 
*Ltsh()- — = E = 

*t kbs- — — == == 
*t.kh(°)r- trh- | — — = 

*t kh tsyh- | *tšh— *kh = = 

"Loi. s= | — — => 

*t gh. tsyh- | = x- [s] pHmong *tshj- 


TABLE 4.53 Attested correspondences for voiceless aspirated stops and affricates with 
preinitial *k 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
"emt kh()w- = - — 
ths) un an Net =" 
*k.tsh(°)- E — — — 
aka, = HE — — 


4.4.4.3 Preinitial *p, *t, *k plus voiced obstruents: type *k.dz(*)- 


Three examples of these onsets have already been discussed: j/k *k.dzrar ‘bed’ (163), 
H *k.dz‘ok ‘bandit’ (Table 4.23), and + *t.[g]op ‘ten’ (628). Here we discuss additional 
examples. 

The word HE chuí < drwij ‘hammer’ has initial *dh- in Proto-Min, implying a tightly 
attached cluster; this is confirmed by an initial cluster in the Vietic language Pong. We 


reconstruct: 


(646) TE *k.druj > drwij > chuí ‘hammer’, pMin *dh-; cf. Pong /ktu:j/ ‘mallet’ 


Occasionally one finds exceptions to the general pattern described above—that an 
onset with an alveolar in any position develops like an alveolar. Thus while D- *k.de? 
> dzyeX > shi ‘clan’ does show the alveolar prevailing over a velar preinitial indicated 
both by loanwords (cf. At zhi ‘paper’ in Table 4.47) and by xiésheng contacts, we find 
this same [& used to write 4; *g*e > hej > xi ‘(final particle)’ in a quotation from the 
Shijing in the Máwángdui text “Wù xing” (13111) (column 184; see Gudjia wénwü 
jà 1980:17): 


(647) Ode 152.1, Máo version: 
"B STE SE, f L shijiü zai sang, qi zi qi xi 


N 


‘The cuckoo is in the mulberry tree; its young ones are seven’ 
Quotation in the Máwángdur silk version of “Wù xing”: 
AER, HOR 
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TABLE 4.54 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced obstruents with preinitial *t 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 


*tb()- = — — — 


*t.d()- m = = = 
*t.dz(9)- - = = = 


*t g5- — — = = 


*t g- dzy- *dž — — 


*t.G- — — — — 


TABLE 4.55 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced obstruents with preinitial *k 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*k.b(°)- — — = = 
*k.d°- = — = Ss 
*k.d(°)r- dr- *dh — — 
*k.d- dzy- (~ g-) — = m 
*k.dz- dz- *dzh — — 
*Kk.dzr- dzr- *dzh — — 
*k.g- — — — — 
*k.c- = — — — 


We take this to be a dialectal development whereby *k.d'e? went to *g.d'e? and ulti- 
mately to Tore, the velar prevailing over the alveolar: 


(648) 4x *gfe > hej > xi ‘(final particle)’ 

D *k.de? > *g.de? (dial. >) *ge?, used to write (45) *g'e ‘final particle’; 
cf. the usual development: 

EX *k.de? > *g.de? > *de? > dzyeX > shi ‘clan’; cf. 

Ak *k.te? > *te? > tsyeX > zhi ‘paper’ 


The same dialect development may account for the Middle Chinese in (649): 


(649) AK *[k.d]e > *g.de (dial. >) *ge > gjie > qi ‘earth spirit’ 


Normally, we would expect *ge > dzye by the usual palatalization of (nonpharyngeal- 
ized) velars before front vowels: the failure of the velar to palatalize in (649) argues 
for the presence of an intervening segment between the velar and the vowel at the time 
of the first palatalization of velars, which occurred during Western Han, according to 
Schuessler (2010). 

The attested correspondences for preinitial voiceless stops before voiced obstruents 
are summarized in Tables 4.54 and 4.55. 


4.4.4.4 Preinitial *p, *t, *k plus voiced resonants: type *p.m(‘)- 


The evolution into Middle Chinese of Old Chinese clusters of a stop preinitial and 
a voiced resonant is less predictable than with stop preinitials before obstruents. 
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Developments varied across dialects in mid- and late Hàn times, as the entries 


for 4! yu < ywit D bi < pit ‘writing brush’ in the Shuowén jiézi (cited above in 


chapter 3) show: 


(650) 3t: 


= 
NA 
Tj 
T. 
[5] 


=Æ [*[m- a that with which one writes. 


Bu, In Chit 4# it is called Œ [*lut < *[m-]rut?], 
RAZA, in Wú 2a it is called 4 ££ [*po[r]ut], 

ds B. in Yan jit it is called d [*put]. 

3B : BSS. 2& [*p.[rJut]: in Qin it is called 4 [*p.[r]ut]. 


(SWGL 1271b, 1273a) 


Another example is the entry for 28 pi < bjij ~ péi < bij ‘kind of wild cat’ in Fang yan 
8.2 (Hao Yixíng et al. 1989:892): 


(651) 28. RIIT Zu] $8 [pi, MC bjij < *[b]ij]: in Chén $i and Chù 
SECH ^5 and between the Jiang 7T. and the Huai 

MÈ [rivers], it is called 2x: [lái < MC /oj < *[rf'o]; 
Ak aw J| E |ñ] ša Sp, between northern Yan 7: and Cháoxián OI fif 
[Korea], it is called Sp [péi < bij < *[b]ro];? 


Es] PU ad JE west of the [Hángü o zl Pass, it is called 7H 
(li; MC li € *p.[r]o]. 


© 


D 


After the word $8 pi in the Fang yán text in (651), the commentary by Guo Pú Fh FE 
(276—324 cE) adds that in his time, the people in Jiangnan 7T. jj (south of the Yángzi) 
pronounced it as a disyllable: 


(652) SIL BIS AS 


T 


Nowadays, in Jiangnan it is called 55538 [MC 
bij-li]." 


Such dialectal pronunciations have found their way into Middle Chinese lexica: thus 


the old and the modern words for ‘writing brush’: 4! *[m-]rut > ywit > yù and € *p.[r]ut 


> *prut > pit > bi both have standard Middle Chinese pronunciations although they have 
different dialect bases. Note that both the Shudwén and Guo Pü's commentary on the Fang 
yan indicate loose clusters 4.7 [*po.[rJut] and $67 [bij-li < *bo.ra] in the Wü œ area 


(southern Jiangsü and northern Zhéjiang). The regions of Chén D (east Hénán) and Chit 
SS (Hübéi) and the regions west of the passes (hän) either had tight clusters or lost the 
preinitial. The Yan J region (Hébéi) appears to have gone furthest in the direction of 
monosyllabization. It is not surprising, then, to find in Middle Chinese doublets like these: 


(653) Ez *p.rim? (dial.) > *prim? > pimX 
also *p.rim? > *p.rim? > /imX > lin ‘rations’ 


(654) FA *t-nip > *tip > tsyip > zhé ‘afraid’ 
also *t-n'ep > *n'ep > nep 


(655) Er *k.m'et > *kwšet > kwet 
also *k.met-s > *met-s > mjiejH > mèi ‘sleeve’ 
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Loss of the preinitial appears to be the more common treatment in Middle 
Chinese. Proto-Mín, however, must have retained a voiceless element in the reflexes 
of OC *k.n-, *p.r-, and *k.r- at least, since the Proto-Min reflexes of these onsets are 
Norman’s voiceless sonorants *nh- and *Ih-, which we reconstruct as OC SC nt 
and *C.1(‘)-. 


(656) ix *p.r'ak-s > /uH > là ‘dew; disclose’, pMín *Ih-; Proto-Tai *p.ra:k 
*to be exposed’ (Pittayaporn 2009) 


(657) HN *p.rag? > /jangX > liáng ‘a pair’; pMín *Ih-; the early graph is just 
W *pran? > pjaengX > bing ‘third heavenly stem’ written double (Baxter 
1992:272). 
(658) Al *k.nuk > nyuwk > rou ‘meat, flesh’; pMin *nh-; Pong /knuk 7/ 
‘meat, flesh’ 


OC *k.r- is usually reflected by MC /-, pMin *Ih-, VN s- [s], and pHM *k1-: 


(659) BE *k.r[a]n-s > ent > lian ‘chick’, pMín *lh-; pHM *kla:n C 
“young hen’ 

(660) XE *k.[r]’e[n] > Jen > lián ‘lotus fruit’, pMin *Ih-; VN sen [sen A1] 
‘lotus’ 


IS 
Gr 


(661) $E *k.r'on > luwng > lóng ‘cage, coop’, pMin *Ih-; VN chuông 
[teuan A2] ‘cage, shed, shelter, coop, stable, sty’, Proto-Tai *krog A 
‘cage’ (Li 1977:225) 


(662) BA zk oan > langX > lang ‘bright’; VN sáng [san B1] < *kr- ‘bright, 
clear’, Ruc /ploj kàray/ ‘sunny weather’ 


(663) 8x *k.rfam > lam > lán ‘basket’; pMin *Ih-; the phonetic is 
D: *[kl'ram > kaem > jian ‘inspect’ 
(664) ZS *k.ruk > /juwk > liù ‘six’; pMin *Ih-; pHM *kruk 
(665) TP *k.rfoj > /wa > luó ‘spiral, snail’, pMin *Ih-; pMien *kluei A/B ‘snail’ 


(666) A *k.rap > lip > li ‘bamboo-splint hat’, pMin *Ih-; Proto-Tai *klyp D 
“bamboo hat’ (Pittayaporn 2009) 

(667) HH *k.rfor? > IwanX > luán ‘egg’; pMin *Ih-; pMien *klou C ‘egg’ 

(668) JJ *k.rok > lik > li ‘strength’, pMin *Ih-; VN súc [suk D1] < *kr- 
‘strength’; pHM *-rak ‘strength’?! 


Lakkia, as usual, retains the first of two consonants: if the lost second consonant was 
a nasal, nasality is retained on the vowel: 
(669) JL *k-n'ar > kang > gang ‘lift high’; Lakkia /kha:n 3/ ‘to lift’; related to 
UI *p'ag > ngang > ang ‘high; lift high’ 
(670) jing < keng < *k.en ‘vein of water (Shudwén)’; in the early script, 
the top part depicts a loom, and underneath, the phonetic is 
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ZE *k-l'er > keng > jing ‘loom; regulate; norm’ 


Old Chinese 


+ *|Sen? > thengX > ting ‘good’ (Ji Xushéng 2010:836); cf. 


In the meanings ‘regulate’ and ‘norm’, Z *k-I‘en appears to include a prefix *k- (in an 
unidentified function) before a root related to 


(671) f£ Stären > drjeng > chéng ‘rule, norm’ 


We appear to have *t-l- in: 


(672) < *[t.lFaj > ta > dud ‘many’, pMin *t-; cf. Proto-Tai *hlai A (so Li 


f£ *laj > ye > yi ‘move (v.)’ 


(673) JL *t-lit > tsyit > zhi ‘substance, solid part’; cf. 


P 


We can reconstruct *k.m- in: 


1977) or *^]a:j A (Pittayaporn 2009); Proto-Hlai *hlo:y (Norquest 
2007:464); used as phonetic in 


*mo.li[t] > zyit > shi ‘fruit; full’, pMin *-dz-; Proto-Tai *m.lec D 
‘grain’ (Pittayaporn 2009) 


(674) $$ *k.m(r)ja? > mjuX > wü ‘dance (v.)’, pMin *mh- (Norman 


1991:211); VN múa [mua B1] ‘to dance [ritually, with fan or 


sword or veil]; to brandish, twirl, whirl’ (note high-register tone), 


Ruc /kumua/ ‘dance’ 


The atttested correspondences for preinitial stops before voiced resonants are sum- 
marized in Tables 4.56, 4.57, and 4.58. 


TABLE 4.56 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced resonants with preinitial *p 


OC 


MC 


pMin 


VN 


pHM 


*p.m()- 


*p.n()- 


*p.nC)- 


*p.1()- 


"pr 


l-, p- 


TABLE 4.57 Attested correspondences for 


Old Chinese voiced resonants with 


preinitial *t 


OC 


MC 


pMín 


VN 


pHM 


*t.m(5)- 


*t nf- 


*t.n(°)r- 


*t.n- 


*t.g()- 


*t[- 


*Ll()r- 


*t.]- 


Old Chinese onsets 


TABLE 4.58 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced resonants with preinitial *k 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*k.m(‘)- m-, k- — m- [m] H — 
*k.n°- — — = = 
*k.n- ny- *nh — — 
"kat ng-, k- | = = = 
kl k- | *k - = 
"kat L- *Ih s- [s] *kl- 


4.4.4.5 Preinitial *p, *t, *k plus voiceless resonants: type *p.m(‘)- 


With voiceless resonants, preservation of the preinitial and its reflection in Middle 
Chinese as an aspirated stop or affricate is the expected treatment. We have already 
seen two cases of *k-m(*)- in examples (614) and (615). Below we discuss cases with 
*|- and *r-. 

The word !% hui ‘snout; to pant’ has two readings in Middle Chinese, with no 
difference in meaning, both attested in the Gudngyün and the Jingdian shiwén 
(JDSW 91): 


(675) l (*lo[r?]-s? >) *lot-s > xjwojH > hui ‘snout; to pant’ 

I *(t-lo[r?]-s?) > *t-lot-s > tsy/rwejH > hui ‘snout; to pant’ (this word 
perhaps corresponds to pMin *tShyi C ‘mouth’; see discussion below); 
the phonetic is 

ZK *o[r]-s > thwanH > tuan ‘running pig’ 


Both the onset and the rhyme of (675) deserve comment. The Middle Chinese read- 
ing xjwo/H reflects the development *](°)- > x- that we ascribe to western dialects (see 
the discussion in section 4.3.5). We reconstruct a pronunciation of I with *t-]- to 
account for MC tsyhwejH, but pMin *t$h- would also be the regular reflex of OC *1-, 
so the Middle Chinese form could reflect a Min-like development of a singleton initial 
*|- rather than a form with preinitial *t-.?? 

As for the final, MC -jwojH and -jwejH? would regularly reflect only OC *-ot-s 
or *Cvat-s; from *-or we would normally expect MC -jwon, -jwen or -jwe. Norman 
(1996:22) noticed that the Proto-Min rhyme of I *t$hyi C does not regularly cor- 
respond to MC -jwojH or -jwejH, and therefore questioned the usual association of 
pMin *t8hyi C ‘mouth’ with (IA! tsyhwejH. However, the Proto-Min rhyme *-yi is 
consistent with MC -jwe, so the Mín form could be the regular reflex of OC *]or?-s or 
*t-lor-s (with *-r > *-j as a development in coastal dialects; see section 5.5.1.4). We 
suspect that the readings with -jojH and -jwejH may reflect a pre-Qín dialect in which 
*-r? and/or *-n? became *-t, and that it is Middle Chinese rather than Proto-Mín that 
is irregular.” 

The characters for 2 xàn < xjunH ‘instruct’ and ID shin < zywinH ‘follow; obey’ 
are frequently used for one another in excavated documents (Bái Yülán 2008:343—344). 
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In the present system, only lateral initials can account for contact between MC x- and 
zy-. We reconstruct: 


(676) idl] *Iu[n]-s > xjunH > xün ‘instruct’ 
JIE *Co.lu[n]-s > zywinH > shun ‘follow; obey’ (for the onset, see section 
4.5.5.3); the phonetic element has tsyh- < *t.]-: 
JI] *t.Ju[n] > tsyhwen > chuan ‘stream, river’ (the Middle Chinese final is 
irregular; we would expect "tsyhwin") 


We reconstruct *k-1*- in Pi kang < khang ‘tranquil; at ease’: 


(677) J£ *k-r'ag > khang > kang ‘tranquil; at ease’; the phonetic is 


Bt *k*ran > kaeng > geng ‘seventh heavenly stem’, which is also 
phonetic in 


Ar SIN. Ian > dang > tang ‘exaggerate; great’ (for the onset, see section 
4.4.1.4) 


The name of the first Shang ruler, usually written in received texts as Z thang > tang, 


is written in pre-Qin documents as ES or ER. While the phonetic Hr *k‘ran indicates OC 
*r(*)-, the phonetic 3 *lan normally indicates a lateral: 


(678) zj, W *lan > yang > yang ‘bright’ 
$ *lan > syang > shang ‘wound’ 
Hi; *lran > drjang > chang ‘intestines’ 
15 * lan > thang > tang ‘hot liquid’ 


We suggest that the relatively late use of Z; tang to write the first Shang ruler’s name 
reflects the late merger of *r*- with *]‘- (both later becoming *t^- in the east, *x- in the 
west; see section 4.3.5): 


(679) BE, Hf *r'ag > thang > tang ‘founder of the Shang dynasty’; later writ- 
ten 2, as if from *]*an 


The character j\7 qi < khip ‘weep’ includes x; li < lip < *k.rap ‘stand (v.)' as phonetic, 
indicating the presence of a rhotic element in the onset. Moreover the verb appears to be 
cognate with the noun jJ *[r][o]p-s > /wijH > lèi ‘tear (n.)’. We reconstruct 


(680) N *k-rop > *k'rop > khip > qi ‘weep’; the phonetic is 
3f. *k.rap > *rap > lip > li ‘stand (v.)’; cf. 
ix *[r][]p-s (dial. >) *rup-s > *rut-s > /wijH > lèi ‘tears (n.)’ 


The word Z kao < khawX ‘old; deceased father’ includes Z lao < /awX ‘old’, an 
indication of a rhotic in the onset of Z. If it had been medial *-r-, we would expect 
a division-II final like MC -aew; but since in this case we have MC -aw instead, 
the rhotic must be main syllable's initial; and since preinitials are never aspirated 
in the present framework, we must be dealing with initial *r*- preceded by k. We 
reconstruct: 
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(681) 
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= *k-rfu? > khawX > kao ‘old; deceased father’; from related roots 


*r*u? and *ru?, we have 


Æ *C.rtu? lawX > ldo ‘old’; pMin *Ih- (e.g., Jiànyáng /seu 5/) 
s-ru? > srjuwX > suwX > sóu ‘old man’ (see section 4.4.3.3) 


p 


EH * 


A probable example of *p.r- is the verb ## pin < phjiengH ‘inquire about (mar- 
riage)’ whose phonetic also occurs in EB chéng < trhjengX ‘gallop’. We reconstruct: 


(682) 


w *p.[r]ep-s > phjiengH > pin ‘inquire about (marriage)’ 
BE *[rleg? > trhjengX > chéng ‘gallop’ 


The attested correspondences for preinitial stops plus voiceless resonants are sum- 


marized in Tables 4.59, 4.60, and 4.61. 


TABLE 4.59 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless resonants with preinitial *p 


OC 


MC 


pMin 


VN 


pHM 


*pmC- 


*p.n@)- 
*p.5C)- 


SIN 


*p.rC)- 


ph- 


TABLE 4.60 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless resonants with preinitial *t 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*tm()- = zm = Z 
*t.n(°)- — — = — 
AO- = = = = 

*t j- — — = = 

*t.]- tsyh- *t&h? — — 

*t.r- — — — — 


TABLE 4.61 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless resonants with preinitial *k 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*km(- kh- m - - 
"art = = = = 
"ACL = = = = 
KJO: = = = = 
"kr kh- — — — 
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4.4.5 ONSETS WITH TIGHTLY ATTACHED UNIDENTIFIED 
PREINITIAL *C 


In some onsets, a preinitial consonant must be supposed but cannot be identified because 
it has been lost in all the pronunciations under consideration. 


4.4.5.1 Preinitial SC plus voiceless unaspirated obstruents: type *C.p(*)- 


Onsets like *C.p(*)- are reconstructed primarily to account for cases where Middle 
Chinese voiceless obstruents correspond to Vietnamese spirantized initials (v- [v], d- 
[z]. gi- [z], g- [Y]; r- [z] in the case of *C.s-) with high-register tone, while Proto-Min 
shows plain (unsoftened) voiceless obstruents. In such cases, Vietnamese excludes a 
singleton consonant onset, Mín excludes a loosely attached onset, and absence of voic- 
ing in Middle Chinese excludes a tightly attached nasal preinitial. The preinitial *C is to 
be thought of as either a stop or *s. Examples are given in Table 4.62. 

The situation is similar with *C.q-, but the reflexes are everywhere merged with 
those of *C.k-. We attribute the fronting of *q- to *k- to the tightly attached preinitial 
*C. We reconstruct MC k- < *C.q- etc. (with uvular main initial) on the basis of clear 
etymological and/or xiésheng connections with uvulars, even without evidence from 
Vietnamese: 


(683) 5r *C.qrag? > kjaengX > jing ‘bright; image’ (also ‘shadow’), 
S *C.qran?-s > kjaengH > jing ‘mirror’, pMín *k-; VN guong 
[yuan A1]; cf. 
ae *qran? > jaengX > ying ‘shadow (n.)’ 


(684) Zi *C.q(r)a? > kjoX > jù ‘lift, raise’; related to 
fil *m-q(r)a? > yoX > yù ‘give; for; and’, pMin *y- (see section 4.4.5.3); 
note that MC y- cannot reflect an Old Chinese velar initial. 


Vietnamese orthographic r- [z] with high-register tone is the spirantized coun- 
terpart of Vietnamese s- [s] in inherited words: compare for instance ‘snake’: Sach 
/psin/, VN ran [zan B1]; ‘tooth’: Thavung /ksag/, VN rang [zany Al] (Ferlus 


TABLE 4.62 Vietnamese spirantization of voiceless obstruents in tightly attached clusters 


Chinese Vietnamese pMin 
AX *C.p*'o[n]? > pwonX > bën ‘tree trunk’ von [von B1] ‘capital, principal; origin’ *p 
Hr *C p’ek > pek > bi ‘house wall’ vach [vaik D1] ‘partition, wall’ *p 
Jj *C.piran? > paenX > ban ‘plank, board’ van [van B1] ‘plank’ *p 
JJ *C.t8aw > taw > dao ‘knife’ dao [zau A1] ‘knife’ *t 
iE *C.ter > tsyeng > zhéng ‘first (month) giéng [zian A1] ‘the first month’ KE 
ad *C.t'rek > treak > zhé ‘blame (v. duc [zuik D1] ‘reprove’ *t 
*C.tsen? > tsjengX > jing ‘well (n.)’ giéng [zin B1] ‘well’ *ts 
Di *C.[k]o[n] > Hinz jin ‘sinew’ gán [yan A1] ‘nerve; tendon; sinew; vein’ *k 
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TABLE 4.63 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless obstruents with unidentified 


preinitials 

OC MC pMin VN pHM 

*C.pC)- p- "p v- [v] H = 

¥C.t- t- ti d- [z] H — 

*C.t())r- tr- *t d- [z] H *tr- 

*C.t- tsy- *t$ gi- [z] H — 

*C.ts(*)- ts- *ts gi- [z] H — 
*C.s(*)- 5-, tS- *s, *tsh r- [z] H = 
*C.k(5)- k- *k g- [y] H *k- 
"Ca k- *k g- [y] H = 


1982:99). Vietnamese orthographic r- [z] also corresponds to MC s- in some early 
loanwords. We reconstruct *C.s- when MC s- corresponds to Vietnamese ortho- 
graphic r- with high-register tone, and the identity of the preinitial consonant is 
unknown: 


(685) ik *C.s'aw-s > sawH > zao ‘shout’; VN rao [zau A1] ‘shout’ 
(686) Jit *C.sfaw? > sawX > zao ‘dry’; VN ráo [zau B1] ‘dry’ 


(687) 4 *C.[s]ag > sjang > xiang ‘box (of a carriage); VN ruong 
[zuan A1] ‘box, trunk’ 


In these examples, the occurrence of initial affricates in modern Chinese dialects (for 
instance in the Mandarin forms in (685) and (686)) instead of the [s] that would be 
expected on the basis of Middle Chinese also supports the reconstruction of a tightly 
attached preinitial *C. 

Attested correspondences for preinitial *C before plain voiceless obstruents are sum- 
marized in Table 4.63. 


4.4.5.2 Preinitial SC plus voiceless aspirated obstruents: type *C.ph(*)- 

Apart from cases like *p.q*- > ph-, *t.k^- > tsyh-, and *s.t^- > sy-, a tightly attached pre- 
initial before an Old Chinese voiceless aspirate is sometimes detectable on the basis of 
the secondary effects the preinitial may have had on the initial. For example, this is the 
case with fronting of OC *q^- to MC kh-, which we take to be due to a tightly attached 
preinitial *C-, as in (688): 


(688) 11 *C.q'ra[n] > khjen > qian ‘exceed, err’; probably related to 
TT *N-q(r)an? > yenX > yan ‘overflow’ 
(689) Z, *C.qhat > khj+t > qi ‘beg, ask’: from the same root as 
5& *q'ot-s > xj+jH > xi ‘to present food’; 7, *C.q'at is also phonetic in 
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TABLE 4.64 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless aspirated initials with 
unidentified preinitials 

OC MC | pMin VN pHM 
SC DL EM | - == == 
*C.tn(9)- = Z Z = 


*C.tsh(*)- = M = = 
*C.k"(°)- = | = = TER 
*C.qi()- kh- | *kh = = 


^X *C.qhop-s > *C.qhat-s > *khot-s > khj+jH > qì ‘(inhaled thing:) breath, 
air, vapors’, pMín *kh-; the root is 
I *q^(r)op > xip > xi ‘inhale’, pMin *kh- 


p 


= *C.q'op-s ‘(inhaled thing:) breath, 
air, vapors’ already reflects the early change of *-p-s to *-t-s. The word for ‘breath’ ^1 


Note that the use of 7, *C.q^ot as phonetic in 


*C.qhop-s is best understood as a deverbal noun with *-s suffix from a *C-prefixed verb 
cognate with II xi ‘inhale’. 


(690) iB] *C.qvtar-s > khjwonH > quan ‘encourage’; the ultimate phonetic 
element is said to be 
I (= fa, TEC) *qv har > xjwon > xuan ‘clamor, shout’ 


(For the *-r coda in these words, see section 5.5.1.2.) 
Attested correspondences for preinitial *C with aspirated initials are summarized in 
Table 4.64. 


4.4.5.3 Preinitial *C plus voiced obstruents: type *C.b(*)- 


Preinitial *C plus a voiced obstruent evolves to a voiced obstruent in Middle Chinese 
(ep, *C.b- > b-) and to voiced aspirates in Norman’s Proto-Min teg, *C.b- > *bh-).°° 
This means that OC *C.b-, *C.d-, *C.dz-, and *C.g-, have the same reflexes as *m.p-, 
*m.t-, *m.ts-, and *m.k-; distinguishing them requires evidence excluding secondary 
voicing of the initial by *m, such as a Proto-Hmong-Mien plain voiced initial, as in: 


(691) iia} *C.g(r)aj > gje > qi ‘straddle; ride’; pMin *gh-; pHM *jej A ‘to ride’ 


Here we reconstruct *C.g(r)aj instead of *m.k(r)aj or *m.g(r)aj because a form with 
preinitial *m would have produced prenasalization in Hmong-Mien. The same reason- 
ing applies to (692). 


(692) Ea] *C.c"a[n] > Ajwon > yuan ‘garden’; pMín *y-; pHmong *war A 


‘garden’ 


It appears that *C.c- has the same reflexes as *C.g-: MC g- and pMin *gh-, as 
in (693): 
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(693) Fr *C.[c]or > gj+n > qin ‘cress’, pMin *gh-, Xiàmén /k*un 2/; the pho- 
netic element usually represents a uvular initial, as in 
Jik *qhor > xj+n > xin ‘rejoice’ 


But the reflexes of *m-q- are different: MC y- and pMin *y-, as in (694) (= (479) in sec- 
tion 4.4.2.1 above; see also (511) for paleographical evidence for a uvular): 


(694) fil *m-q(r)a? > yoX > yü ‘give; for; and’ (volitional *m-), Xiàmén 
/ho 6/ ‘give’ < pMin *y-; related to 
P *C.q(r)a? > kjoX > jù ‘lift, raise’ 


A word-family connection pointing to an Old Chinese voiced-obstruent root initial 
also excludes secondary voicing by preinitial *m, as in (695), where we have a root 


in Toi 
(695) at *C-g™rek-s > hweaH > hua ‘drawing (n.)’, pMin *yua C; cf. 
it, al] *g“rek > hweak > hua ‘draw (v.)’, pMin *ñuak D 


In (696), we reconstruct *C.g- because Proto-Min *y- requires a tightly attached 
preinitial other than *N, and the semantics do not support *m-: 


(696) Tit *C.g™ran > hwaeng > héng ‘crosswise; horizontal’; pMin *y-. 


When we lack specific evidence that the root began in a voiced obstruent, we use 
square brackets to indicate uncertainty on the voicing specification of the initial and on 
the nature, nasal or not, of the preinitial. Thus the notation *C.[b]- is intended to serve 
for both *m.p- and *C.b-. Examples: 


(697) 4t *C.[b](r)on-s > biowngH > féng ‘seam’, pMin *bh- 


(698) H] *C.[d]‘on > dwan > tuán ‘round, plenty’, pMin *dh- 


D 


(699) TH *C.[d]o? > dzyiX > shi ‘market (n.)’, pMin *dZh- 
(700) $& *C.[dz]'[o]m > dzom > can ‘silkworm’, pMin *dzh- 


(701) 4 *C.[g}‘ron-s > haewngH > xiang ‘lane, street’, pMin *y- 


The attested correspondences for preinitial *C plus voiced obstruents are summa- 
rized in Table 4.65. 


4.4.5.4 Preinitial SC plus voiced resonants: type *C.m(‘)- 

Cases of preinitial *C before voiced resonants are common and relatively unproblem- 
atic: they are reflected by voiceless resonant initials in Proto-Min and Hmong-Mien, and 
by high-register resonants in Vietnamese and Hakka. The onset *C.I'-, however, gives 
MC d-, pMin *dh-. Norman (1991) provided extensive documentation for the nasals; we 


rely on his work. Examples: 
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TABLE 4.65 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced stops/affricates with unidentified 


preinitials 
OC MC pMin VN pHM 
"Ch b- *bh — = 
*C.d- d- *dh = = 
*C.d- dzy- *dzh = = 
*C.dz(°)- dz- *dzh — — 
*C.g("y h- *y == — 
*C.g(*)- g- *gh — Kä 
*C.c(")- h- *y = Z 
DC ec g- *gh — — 
*C.c"- h(j)- *y — *w- 
(702) H *C.me[n]-s > mjienH > mian ‘face’; pMín *mh-, Lüfeng Hakka 


/mian 5/ (high register); pMien *hmien A ‘face’ 

(703) XÆ *(C).m‘[e]j? > mejX > mi ‘millet or rice grains, dehusked and pol- 
ished’; Méixiàn Hakka /mi 3/ (high register); pMien *hmei B ‘rice, 
dehusked’ 


(704) Ju. X *C.mo[r] > mjun > wén ‘mosquito’, pMin *mh-; cf. Proto-Vietic 


*t.mu:l ‘midge’ 


(705) Zt *C.n[a]m? > nyemX > ran ‘to dye’, Méixian Hakka /niam 3/; VN 
nhuóm [puam B1] ‘tint’ 


E 


(706) E SC oul > nen > nian ‘harvest; year’, pMin *nh-, Méixiàn Hakka 


/nian 1/; pHM *hnuonH ‘year’ 


(707) T]. *C.nia? > nguX > wt ‘five’, pMín *nh-, Méixian Hakka 
/y 3/; Proto-Tai (Pittayaporn 2009) *ha: C, Proto-Lakkia *?5o: C 
‘five’ (L-Thongkum 1992) 


(708) FL *C.y™ raj]? > ngwaeX > wa ‘roof tile’; pMin *nh-, Méixian Hakka 
/ga 3/; VN ngói [goi B1] ‘tile’; pHM *npvzeX len 


(709) ia *C.lrun > drjuwng > chong ‘insect’; pMin *dh- 

(710) Bk *C.law > daw > táo ‘peach’; pMin *dh- pHM *clzew A ‘peach’ 

(711) Æ *C.rtu? lawX > ldo ‘old’; pMin *Ih-, Méixian Hakka /lau 3/ ‘old’ 

(712) ZË *C.rə? > liX > li ‘plum’; pMin *Ih-; pHM *hliogX ‘plum’ 

(713) A0 *C.r[a]t > ier > lié ‘cold, raw’; cf. VN rét [zet D1] ‘cold’ (Bodman 
1980:85) 

(714) 28 *C.p:(r)o? > nguwX > ou ‘lotus root’; pMin *nhou B, Méixiàn 
Hakka neu 3/, VN ngó [no B1], Thai /pau B2/~/hnau CH (Norman 
1991:210)” 


(715) EH SC rar ngaen > yan ‘face, forehead’; pHmong *hnen A ‘forehead’ 
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TABLE 4.66 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced resonants with unidentified 


preinitials 
OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*C.m(‘)- m- *mh m- [m] H *hm- 
*C.n*- n- *nh — *hn-, *hpn-" 
*C.n- ny- *nh nh- [n] H — 
*C.n(9- ng- *gh ng- [9] H "hm? 
*C.F- d- *dh — *gl- 
SC lr dr- *dh = pMien *clj- 
*C.]- — — — — 
*C.r(°)- l- *lh r- [z] H *hl-, *r- 


We suppose that MC d- and dr- from Old Chinese lateral sources like *C.I‘- and 
*]r- evolved through [l3] and [l'r]; see Table 4.66. We take the curious-looking cluster 
*c|- of the Proto-Hmong-Mien word for ‘peach’ in (710) to be an attempt at rendering 
[I3] in the donor language: similarly, for J; *lray (> ran) > drjang > chang ‘intestines’, 
Proto-Mienic has *cljan A ‘intestines’. 

Reflexes of preinitial *C plus voiced resonants are summarized in Table 4.66. 


4.4.5.5 Preinitial *C plus voiceless resonants: type *C.m(‘)- 


We know of no examples of voiceless resonants with unidentified preinitials. 


4.5 Onsets with loosely attached preinitials 


In words with Old Chinese stops as main syllable initials, softening in Proto-Mín nor- 
mally indicates a loosely attached presyllable. However, as shown in section 4.2.1.1, 
not all Northern Min words with softened initials belong to the inherited layer: some 
(among those that have voiced initials in Middle Chinese) appear to be loans from 
voicing-preserving dialects; care should be taken to exclude them, or we risk recon- 
structing nonexistent preinitials for Old Chinese. When comparisons are available, we 
expect Vietnamese to show spirantization corresponding to Northern Mín softening, 
although examples are few. A specific indication of a loosely attached nasal preini- 
tial is when Hmong-Mien shows prenasalization without the initial being voiced in 
Middle Chinese. 

In words with nasals as main syllable initials, a loosely attached preinitial is 
reconstructed when words with Middle Chinese nasals show a preinitial consonant 
in a contact language, and Southern Mín denasalizes the nasal. (In a tight cluster, 
we would expect the nasal to remain and to propagate nasality rightward; see sec- 
tion 4.2.1.2.) 
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4.5.1 ONSETS WITH PREINITIAL *No 


In our earlier work (Sha Jia’ér [Sagart] and Bái Yiping [Baxter] 2010), we did not 
reconstruct a loosely attached counterpart of our *N- preinitial; we assumed the 
stative intransitive prefix *N- always occurred tightly attached to the following 
consonant. But we now reconstruct preinitial *No- besides *N- to account for words 
having a prenasalized initial in Hmong-Mien and a softened initial, voiced or voice- 


less, in Proto-Mín: 
(716) JE *No.p[u][t]-s > pj+jH > fèi ‘boil (v.i.)’, pMín *-p-, pHM *mpuziH 
‘boil (v.i.)’ 
(717) FA *No.ts'u? > tsawX > záo ‘early’; pMin *-ts-, pHM *ntsiouX ‘early’ 
(718) JH *No-g'rut > hweat > hua ‘slippery’; pMin *-g-, pHM *ncuat 


*smooth/slippery' 


This evidence points to a nasal prefix occurring with stative and intransitive verbs, 
which does not voice a voiceless initial in Middle Chinese, but does produce softening 
in Min: this matches the description of a loosely attached form of *N. We write this as 
*No in order to underline the parallel with other preinitials.?* 


4.5.1.1 Preinitial *No plus voiceless unaspirated obstruents: type *No.p(*)- 


Two examples of these onsets—(716) and (717)—were cited in the preceding section; 
see Table 4.67. 


4.5.1.2 Preinitial *No plus voiceless aspirated obstruents: type *No.p^(*)- 


Our *No- helps account for cases where Middle Chinese has a voiceless aspirated initial 
and Hmong-Mien has intransitive prenasalization: 


(719) Ba *No-[k]*oj > khoj > kai ‘to open (v.i); Mien /goi 1/ < pHM *nkh- 
‘to open, as a flower, the heart’ 


TABLE 4.67 Correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless stops with preinitial *No 
OC MC pMin VN pHM 


*Na.p(‘)- p- *-p = *mp- 
*No.t(*)- — — — — 
*No.ts(*)- ts- *-ts — *nts- 
*No.s(*)- — — — — 
*No.k(*)- — — — — 
*No.q(‘)- — — — — 
*Nə.?(°)- — — — — 
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TABLE 4.68 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese aspirated stops with preinitial *No 
OC MC pMin VN pHM 


*No.p^()- = = — BE 
*Nə.th(°)- = = — = 
*No.tsh(*)- — — = Sg 
*Nə.kh(°)- kh- — — *pk(h)- 
*No.q'()- me = — - 
*Nə.qh(°)r- trh- = — *ntsh- 


(Our earlier reconstruction for this word was DI *N-k'55j; see the discussion in sec- 
tion 4.4.1.2.) Compare the transitive verb 


(720) Bal *[k]*55j > khoj > kai ‘to open (v.t.)’; Mien /khoi 1/ < pHM *kh- ‘to 
open (v.t.)’ 


In such examples we do not expect Min to be of help, since aspirated stops are not 
affected by softening in Min. Under our new interpretation it is no longer necessary to 
assume that *N does not voice an aspirated stop (as assumed in Sagart 2003 and (Sha 
Jia’ čr [Sagart] and Bái Yiping [Baxter] 2010). We can now use *N- to explain transi- 
tivity alternations between voiced and aspirated obstruent initials, or between a nasal 


and a voiceless fricative: for instance, a single root *k^ok can account for both #4 qu 
< khjowk < *k'(r)ok ‘to bend, bent’ and Fäi < gjowk < *N-k^(r)ok ‘bent, curved’, and 
a single root *q'*ak can explain both jj hé < xaek < *q'*«r»ak ‘to frighten’ and Ë ë < 


ngak < *N-q'ak ‘scared’. Such word-family alternations were unexplained under the 
hypothesis that *N- does not voice a following aspirate. Additional examples: 


(721) Bk *No-[k] "et > khwet > qué ‘break; defective’; pHM *NKvet 
‘have a gap’ 
(722) R *No-[k]Sat > khat > kë ‘thirsty’; pHM *NKhat ‘thirsty’ 


(723) He *No-q'*«r»ak > trhaek > ché ‘split (v.i.)’; Mien /dze? 7/ < *ntsh- 
‘cracked, as earth’ (Downer 1973); cf. the unprefixed form 
Hy *q'«r»ak > trhaek > chai ‘take apart, dismantle’, Mien /tshe? 7/ < *tsh- 


Attested correspondences of preinitial *No preceding aspirated onsets are summa- 
rized in Table 4.68. 


4.5.1.3 Preinitial *No plus voiced obstruents: type *No.b(*)- 


There are few examples of words with onsets of the type *No.b(*)-. A likely example is 


(724) r *No-g'rut > hweat > hua ‘slippery’, pMín *-g-; pHM *wcuat 
‘smooth/slippery’ 


See Table 4.69. 
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TABLE 4.69 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced stops with preinitial *No 
OC MC pMin VN pHM 


*No.b(*)- — — — — 
*No.d(*)- — = = = 
|  "Ned- || — | — | — | — |] 
*No.g*- h- *-g = *NG- 


*No.g- = — = — 
*No.c(*)- — — — — 


TABLE 4.70 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced resonants with preinitial *No 
OC MC pMin VN pHM 


*No.m(‘)- — — — — 
*No.n(*)- — — — — 
*No.n(*)- — — — — 
*No.l(*)- — — = = 
San ñ = = *ner- (?) 


4.5.1.4 Preinitial *No plus voiced resonants: type *No.r(*)- 


We may have an example of *No.r*- in (725): 
(725) i$ *[No-rffok-s > JuwH > lou ‘leak (v.)’, pHmong *ggro C ‘leak’ 


where Proto-Hmongic *ngro C ‘leak’ provides evidence for a nasal preinitial while sug- 
gesting a velar articulation of *N in *No; the pHmong *-g- can be considered a parasitic 
segment arising between *n and *r. The fact that the preinitial is lost in Middle Chinese 
and that the evolution is not to MC y- implies that the preinitial was loosely attached 
(from *N.1*- we would expect MC y-). The fact that the verb is intransitive and nonvo- 
litional also argues for *No against *mo. See Table 4.70. 


4.5.1.5 Preinitial *No plus voiceless resonants: type *No.r(*)- 


We know of no examples of Old Chinese voiceless resonants with preinitial *No. 


4.5.2 ONSETS WITH PREINITIAL *mo 


4.5.2.1 Preinitial *mo plus voiceless unaspirated obstruents: type *mo.p(*)- 


These onsets are plain voiceless stops in Middle Chinese, prenasalized in Hmong-Mien, 
and voiceless softened in Proto-Min. Examples: 


(726) JS *mo-t'am > tam > dan ‘carry on the shoulder’, pMin *-t-; pHM 
*ntam ‘carry on the shoulder’ 
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TABLE 4.71 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiceless stops with preinitial *mo 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*mo.p()- P- = = *mp- 
*mo.t*- t- Wa — *nt 
*mo.t- — — — — 
*mo.ts(*)- ts- — — *nts- 
*mo.s(*)- — — — — 
*mo.k(*)- k- *-k — *pkj- 
*mo.qr- - — — *pkl- 
*mo.?- — — — — 


(727) Ti; *mo.k5a > ku gü ‘mushroom’, pMin *-k-; pHM *nkjzeu ‘mushroom’ 
(728) 4 *mo-ts'aw? > tsawX > záo ‘bleach; wash’; pHM *ntszewX ‘wash’ 


(729) Jy *mo.pon? > pjunX > fén ‘flour’; pHM *mpwo:n B ‘flour’ (Wang 
and Mao 1995:89, 664) 


(730) f& *mo-q<r>[u]m-s > 'imH > yin ‘shade’; pMien (L-Thongkum 1993) 
*?glom C < *pkl- ‘shade’ 


(731) B *mo-s'a[n]?-s > sanH > san ‘scatter (v.t.)’; cf. pMien *dzhan C 
< pHM *ntsh- ‘to disperse’, VN ran [zan A1] ‘to disperse, 
propagate’ 


In (731), we assume that the affricate in the Proto-Hmong-Mien form reflects an 
epenthetic [t]: *mo-s'- > *ms- > *ns- > *ntsh-.?? Note also the high-register tone in 
Vietnamese. (The correspondence of Vietnamese tone A to Middle Chinese qüsheng 
is found in a number of items.) Vietnamese is known to soften not only stops, but also 
*s-, after a Proto-Vietic preinitial (Ferlus 1982); in indigenous words the softened 
counterpart to s- is orthographic r- [z-] (as discussed in section 4.4.5.1). Presumably, 
the nasal preinitial indicated by Mienic is the preinitial consonant indicated by 
Vietnamese. 

Attested correspondences of preinitial *mo plus voiceless unaspirated obstruents are 
summarized in Table 4.71. 


4.5.2.2 Preinitial *mo plus voiceless aspirated obstruents: type *mo.p^(*)- 


Preinitial *mo plus aspirated obstruents is reconstructed only for forms that are voice- 
less aspirated in Middle Chinese, prenasalized in Hmong-Mien, and not intransitive 
(which would lead us to reconstruct preinitial *No instead); Proto-Min does not soften 
Old Chinese aspirates. Examples: 


(732) 44 *mo-p'rak > phaek > pai ‘to strike’; pHM *mpjek ‘clap’ (Wang 
and Mao 1995) 
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TABLE 4.72 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese aspirated stops with preinitial *mo 
OC MC pMin VN pHM 


"map ph- = = *mp- 


*mo.th- — = = = 


*mə.th- tsyh- — — *nthj- 


*mo.tsh(*)- — — — — 
*mo.k'()- mn = — = 


*mo.q'()- BN Ss LI = 


(733) HE, *mo-than-s > tsyhangH > chang ‘to lead (in singing)’; pHM 
*ntfwjoə:n A ‘to sing’ (Wang and Mao 1995:252, 563, attested in 
Mienic only) 


(734) fü *mo-thop-s > tsyhingH > chéng ‘steelyard’; pHM *nthjuonH 
‘balance’ 


In the last example, the Kra-Dai language Maonan Æ f: confirms Hmong-Mien pre- 
nasalization: /"dan 5/ ‘to weigh’ (Liang Mín 1980:102). Note the failure to aspirate the 
initial in two out of three Hmong-Mien examples (see also example 748 in 4.5.2.5): per- 
haps this reflects a phonotactic constraint on aspiration in early Hmong-Mien. The 
attested correspondences are summarized in Table 4.72. 


4.5.2.3 Preinitial *mo plus voiced obstruents: type *mo.b(*)- 
Onsets with preinitial *mo- plus voiced obstruents have voiced obstruents in Middle 
Chinese, softened voiced initials in Norman's Proto-Min, voiced prenasalized initials in 
Hmong-Mien, and low-register spirantized initials in Vietnamese. Examples: 
(735) it *mo.bo? > bjuwX > fü ‘woman, wife’, pMin *-b-; VN vo [va B2] 
‘wife’; pMien *mbuen B 
(736) zk *mo-b'a-s > buH > bu ‘step’, pMin *-b-; VN vå [va C2] ‘go on foot, 
walk’; Yao /bia 6/ < *mb- ‘step, stride’ 
(737) 47 *mo-dra? > drjoX > zhü ‘ramie; flax’, pMin *-d-; pHM *nduH 
‘ramie, flax’ 
(738) = *mo.dzo(?)-s > dziH > zi ‘breed, love (v.); character’, pMin *-dz-; 
*pMien *ndzan C ‘word, character’ 


(739) AK *mo-g'(r)o > huw > hou ‘monkey’, pMin *-g- 
These correspondences are summarized in Table 4.73. 


4.5.2.4 Preinitial *mo plus voiced resonants: type *mo.r(*)- 


Preceding nasal initials, the Old Chinese *mo preinitial is invisible in Middle 
Chinese, Proto-Mín, Hmong-Mien, and Vietnamese; yet a few examples can be 
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TABLE 4.73 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced obstruents with preinitial *mo 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*mo.b(*)- b- *-b v- [v] L *mb- 
*mo.d'- — — — — 
*mo.d(*)r- dr- Wi = *nd- 
*mo.dz(*)- dz- *-dz = *ndz- 
*mo.g*- h- *-g — — 
*mo.g- — — — — 
*mo.c(*)- — — — — 


found in classical texts of a word #& *ma > mju > wu being used not as a negation 
but as a verbal prefix. Thus in Ode 235.5 the phrase "fitt zz ER 1H. (wú nian ër zü)," 
which at first sight appears to mean ‘do not remember your ancestors!’, is explicitly 
said to mean ‘remember your ancestors!’ in the Mao commentary? and ‘do not for- 
get your ancestors!’ in Er yd (E JE) 3.81.!°! We take this Dt *ma as representing 
the loosely attached volitional prefix we reconstruct as *mo. This prefix attaches to 
the verb & *n'im-s > nemH > nian ‘think of" giving it volitional semantics, thereby 


licensing its use in an imperative. 
An example of *mo.r?- is 


(740) 2 *mo.r*ok > *mo. r'o > loj > lái ‘come’;!” itis the phonetic element in 
ZS *m-rok (dial.) > *mr‘ok > meak > mai ‘wheat’ 


When words with MC /- have initial *-d- in Proto-Min, and there is evidence for a 
labial nasal in the preinitial, either from the character’s xiésheng series or from contact 
languages, we reconstruct *mo.r-. Likewise, when words with MC zy- have *-dz- in 
Proto-Min, and there is evidence for a labial nasal in the preinitial, we reconstruct 
*mo.]-. Evidence for a labial preinitial comes from the phonetic series in the case of the 
following MC /- words, which show *-d- in Proto-Min (Luo Jiérui [Norman] 2005:4): 


(741) fill *mo-ro? > /iX > li ‘carp (n.)’, pMin *-d- 

(742) Ij *mo-rat-s > /jejH > li ‘stinging insect’, pMin *-d- 

(743) JB *m.rfo > meaj > mai ‘bury’: pMin *-d-, reflecting a variant JH 
maa 

(744) EE *mo-r*ok > Juwk- lü ‘deer’, pMin *-d-; cf. Büyang # 4 /ma 0 lok 8/ 


(Li Jinfang 1999:199) 


In (744), Büyang fH XX is a Kra-Dai language spoken in Yünnán and Guangxi 
provinces. 

In words with lateral initials, MC zy- corresponding to Proto-Min *-dZ- unambigu- 
ously indicates nonpharyngealized *1 with a loosely attached preinitial. Comparative 
evidence specifically supports *mo in the following examples: 
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TABLE 4.74 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced resonants with preinitial *mo 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*mo.n*- n- — — — 
*mo.n- — — — — 

*mo.n(*)- — = = - 
*mo.r(*)- l- Wi — — 
*mo.l- Zy- *-dž = — 


TABLE 4.75 Attested correspondences for preinitial *mo plus Old Chinese voiceless resonants 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 


*mo.m(*)- — — — — 


*mo.n()- — — — — 


*mə.n(°)- — — — — 


*moa.r(*)- ES = — — 


*mə.l*- th- — — *nt- 


*mo.]- = SH — = 


(745) t *mo.lat > zyet > shé ‘tongue’, pMín *-d2-; pHM *mblet ‘tongue’ 

(746) É *mo-lok > zyik > shi ‘eat’, pMin *-dZ-; pHmong *mbljz C ‘to have 
food with rice’ 

(747) PF *mo.li[t] > zvit > shi ‘fruit; full’, pMin *-dZ-; Proto-Tai *m.lec D 
‘grain’ (Pittayaporn 2009) 

We suppose that after palatalizing to [A], Old Chinese nonpharyngealized *l- 


became a fricative in intervocalic position, giving MC zy- (plausibly [z]). See 
Table 4.74. 


4.5.2.5 Preinitial *mo plus voiceless resonants: type *mo.](*)- 
A probable example of a voiceless resonant preceded by *mo is 


(748) Ilii *mo-lot > thwat > tuo ‘peel off’; cf. pMien *?dut (< *nt-) ‘to peel 
off/escape’ 


In (748), DN *moa-|‘ot was evidently borrowed after the change of *]*- > *t**- in Chinese, 
but while the nasal preinitial was still present. Unaspirated treatment by Hmong- 
Mien of Chinese aspirated stops after preinitial *mo was noted in section 4.5.2.2. See 
Table 4.75. 


4.5.3 ONSETS WITH PREINITIAL *so 


Onsets with preinitial *so- are inferred when a Proto-Mín softened consonant matches a 
Middle Chinese initial that is indicative of the phonetic effect of *s. 
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4.5.3.1 Preinitial *so plus voiceless obstruents: types *so.p(*)- and *so.p^(*)- 


There are no certain examples of Old Chinese voiceless stops, aspirated or not, with 
preinitial *so. This is fully expected in the case of aspirated stops, since, as already men- 
tioned, Mín does not soften aspirates. The gap is more unexpected with plain unaspirated 
stops: in the case of alveolars, one would expect to find, for example, Proto-Min *-t- or 
*-t$- corresponding to *so.t(*)-. It is possible, as suggested above (4.4.3.1), that evolution 
to MC ts- takes place with tightly attached *s regardless of syllable type (in which case 
the predominance of type-A words evolving to MC ts- would be accidental), while evolu- 
tion to Middle Chinese fricatives sy- (with initial *t- and, before front vowels, *k-) and 
s- (with initial *ts-) takes place with loosely attached *so, and that similar developments 
took place at the other places of articulation. This would require supposing that *so fell 
in Min earlier than the other loosely attached prefixes, at any rate before the Northern 
Min dialects developed softened reflexes. This question requires more study. For the time 
being we take the developments *s.t > sy- and *s.t* > ts- to be regular, and the absence 
of evidence for *so.t- to be accidental, and similarly at the other places of articulation. 


4.5.3.2 Preinitial *so plus voiced obstruents: type *so.b(*)- 
We have an example of *so.d- in 
(749) [E *so.dur > zywin > chun ‘lip’, pMín *-dz- (?): (Füzhou /sun 2/, 
Jian’du Joen 3/);? the phonetic is 
lix *[d]or > dzyin > chén ‘fifth earthly branch’ 


The character Jš chin belongs to a xiéshéng series with alveolar stop initials. Old 
Chinese singleton *d- should evolve to MC dzy-, so the development here to zy- shows 
the influence of a preinitial. Similarly, Proto-Min initial *-dZ- is the softened counter- 
part of *dz-, which reflects Old Chinese nonpharyngealized *d-: by our assumptions it 
makes sense that the Old Chinese onset had initial *d- preceded by a loosely attached 
preinitial. The effect of the preinitial in Middle Chinese was to turn an affricate into a 
fricative. We saw in section 4.4.3 that this is precisely the effect of tightly attached *s 
before nonpharyngealized obstruents like *t-, *ts-, *dz-,*k- (with front vowels), and *g- 
(with front vowels): thus we saw (in section 4.4.3.3) that the sequence *s.g- > *zg- > 
*zdz- > zy- explains the Middle Chinese fricative in 7j *s-gij?-s > zyijH > shi ‘show 
(v.)’ (567). With OC *s.d-, however, we claimed that after voicing assimilation of the 
preinitial on the initial, the resulting cluster [zd] was simplified to z before the alveolar 
stop could be changed to a palatal affricate, thus preempting any fricativizing effects 
of *s on the following obstruent (section 4.4.3.3). We assume that after these changes 
affecting OC *s.d- took place, *so.d- simplified to *s.d-, filling the gap left by original 
OC *s.d-; the new *s.d- underwent voicing to *zd, after which palatalization occurred, 
giving *zdz-, and finally fricativization to zy-. 
An example of *so.c- is 


(750) PA *so.cor) > zjowng > song ‘pine (n.)’, pMin *-dz-; the phonetic is 
ZS *C.qšon > kuwng > gong ‘impartial, just; public’! 
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TABLE 4.76 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced stops with preinitial *so 
OC MC pMin VN pHM 


*59.b(5)- = m = = 


*so.d*- — — — — 


*so.d- Zy- *-dž — — 


*so.dz(*)- — — — — 


*so.g(*)- — — — — 


WEIS — — — — 


*so.G- Z- *.dz — *g- 


Compare with the evolution of Old Chinese *s-c"- to Proto-Min *dz- in Io (4.4.3.3). 

Sagart and Baxter (2009) showed ^3 to be a uvular phonetic, as indicated by, for 
example, ZË wéng < 'uwngH < *q‘on-s ‘earthen jar’ and IO rong < yowng < *[c](r)og 
‘appearance’ (now written Z). Here again we assume that after original *s.c- shifted to 
*zG-, its loosely attached counterpart *so.c- filled the gap, shifting to *s.c-, undergoing 
regressive voicing assimilation to *zc-, and ultimately merging with original *s-c- as 
MC z-. Another example is 


(751) JP *so.cA > zjae > xié ‘awry’, pMin *-dz- (Norman 1996:34); pHmong 
(Wang Fushi 1979) *cei A 73, Æ ‘askew, slanted’ 


The relevant correspondences are summarized in Table 4.76. 


4.5.3.3 Preinitial *so plus voiced resonants: type *so.l(*)- 


As discussed above (4.5.2.4), we expect nonpharyngealized *l- preceded by a 
loosely attached preinitial to become the voiced palatal fricative zy- in Middle 
Chinese; in the specific case of preinitial *so, we assume that Old Chinese *so.l- 
followed the expected evolution to [soz-], after which the preinitial lost its vowel, 
becoming tightly attached *sz-, evolving to *zz- and ultimately to z- in Middle 
Chinese. Example: 


(752) at *so-LAKk-s > zjaeH > xié ‘decline, renounce’, pMin *-dz- (Jiànyáng 
/lia 6/); cf. VN già [za C2] ‘take leave’ 


We assume that Proto-Min branched off at a time when the preinitial was still loosely 
attached, so that the result was the softened initial *-dz-. The word was loaned to 
Vietnamese before the cluster simplified, the preinitial causing spirantization: gid 
[za C2] ‘take leave’. Even in the absence of comparative evidence we take MC z- in 
words with Old Chinese lateral initials as indicating *so.l-. Examples: 


(753) [i *so.loj > zjwe > sui ‘follow’; with the same phonetic, cf. 
BS toi > dwaX > dud ‘to fall’ 
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TABLE 4.77 Attested correspondences for preinitial *so preceding voiced resonants 
OC MC pMin VN pHM 


*so.m(*)- — — — — 


*so.n(*)- — — — — 


*sə.n(°)- — — — — 


*so.T - — — — — 


*so.l- z- *-dz gi- [z] — 


*so.r(*)- — — — — 


(754) {R *so.la > zjo > xú ‘walk slowly’; the phonetic is 
Zi *la > yo > yú *1sg., prob. a polite form’ 


(755) Hl *so.lu[n] > zwin » xún ‘docile; gradually’; with the same phonetic, cf. 
IH *Co.lu[n]-s > zywinH > shin ‘follow; obey’ 
|| *Iu[n]-s (dial. >) *xun-s > xjunH > xün ‘instruct’ 


muk 


(756) Ú) *sə.lə? > ziX > si ‘resemble’; the phonetic is 
2) *lo? > yiX > yi ‘take, use’ 


We know of no examples of preinitial *so with other resonant initials: appar- 
ently this preinitial is only visible before *1. Likewise, we know of no examples 
of *so preceding voiceless resonants. The correspondences are summarized in 
Table 4.77. 


4.5.4 ONSETS WITH PREINITIAL *po, *to, *ko 


Reconstructing the loosely attached onsets *po, *to, and *ko requires two independent 
elements: evidence for a specific stop in the preinitial, from a Vietic language, Lakkia, 
or a Chinese dialect; and evidence that the preinitial was loosely attached. In words with 
obstruent initials, Northern Mín softening provides the evidence for a loosely attached 
onset—except that Old Chinese aspirated stops are never softened in Mín. (In words 
with resonant initials, a Proto-Mín plain resonant *m-, *n-, *l-, etc. can reflect a loosely 
attached preinitial stop, but not a tightly attached one, which would produce pMin *mh-, 
*nh-, *Ih-, etc.) Few words satisfy this double requirement. 


4.5.4.1 Preinitial *po, *to, *ko plus obstruents: type *ko.d(*)- 


The word for ‘cockroach’, a clear example with *ko.dz- corresponding to pMin *-dz-, 
and with preinitial *ko supported by Southern Mín and Cantonese, was discussed in 
section 4.2.1.1; we repeat the example here: 


(757) Proto-Min *-dzat D ‘cockroach’, Northern Mín: Jiàn'ou /tsue 4/, 
Zhénghé /tsuai 5/, Chóng'an /luai 8/; also Shàowü /ts^ai oi (Norman 
1982:548), Hépíng /thai 4/ (Norman 1995:122), Zhéngián /tsua 5/, 
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TABLE 4.78 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced obstruents with preinitial *ko 
OC MC PM | VN | pHM 


*ko.b(:)- = = | = | = 
*ko.d- d- *-d d- [z] L = 


*ko.d- = = = = 
*ko.dz(°)- = *-dz | = | = 
*ko.g(*)- — = | - | = 
*ko.a(*)- = = — — 


Jianyang /loi 8/, Wüfu/lua18/ (Norman 1996:37), Liándüncün/lue 8/ 
(Norman 2002:357). 

Cf. Fü'an /sat 8/ ~ /ka 1 sat 8/, Fuzhou /ka 6 sak 8/, Xiàmén /ka 1 tsua? 8/; 
Cantonese /ka-tsat 8, kat-tsat 8/. 


Vietic provides us with a second example: the word HO dou < duwH ‘neck’, which 
has softened *-d- in Proto-Min, has a velar preinitial in Ruc: /kadok/ ‘nape’ (Nguyén Phi 
Phong et al. 1988). The corresponding Vietnamese word is doc [zok D2] *fleshy leaf-stalk 
of certain plants; back of a knife; pipe; stem (of a steelyard)’, with spirantized d- [z]: 

(758) Ju *ko.d'ok-s > duwH > dou ‘neck’, pMin *-d-; Ruc /kadok/ ‘nape 

of the neck’, VN doc [zok D2] ‘fleshy leaf-stalk of certain plants 
[etc.]’, Proto-Vietic *k-do:k ‘nape of the neck’ 


These correspondences are summarized in Table 4.78. 


4.5.4.2 Preinitial *po, Sta *ko plus voiced resonants: type *ko.l(*)- 


The word 28 dao < dawX ‘way’ belongs to the phonetic series of P] *lu? > syuwX > 


shóu *head' and must therefore have had a lateral initial in Old Chinese. While recog- 
nizing that the semantics are not certain, Norman (1996:36) speculates that 78 evolved 
to the meaning ‘far’ in Mín (e.g., Shíbei /do 5/ ‘far’): that word has a softened initial 
in Proto-Mín: *-d-. In the present framework, Norman's conjecture implies a loosely 
attached preinitial before 2. Proto-Hmong-Mien *klouX ‘road/way’ is consistent with 
this. We reconstruct: 


(759) jii Ska lui > dawX > dao ‘way’, pMín *-dau B ‘far’; pHM *klouX 
*road/way"' 


with square brackets in recognition of the uncertain nature of the Mín evidence. If this 
evidence should turn out to be spurious, the Hmong-Mien evidence by itself would still 
point to either *ko.l*u? or *k.l'u?. 

The word 28 niào < newH ‘urine’ has plain *n- in Proto-Mín. The Jintián 4 H and 
Lila 751y dialects of Lakkia give /kiu B1/ (L-Thongkum 1992), with nasality on the 
first vowel continuing the Old Chinese nasal initial, and showing a preinitial with *k. 


The Old Chinese onset cannot have been *k.n-, since that should result in Proto-Mín 
*nh-. We reconstruct: 
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TABLE 4.79 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced resonants with preinitial *ko 


OC MC PM VN pHM 
*ko.m(‘)- — — — — 
*ko.n*- n- *n — — 
*ko.n- — — — — 
*kə.n(9- - - = = 
*kə.r(°)- l- Wi — — 
*Kko.[*- d- ER *kl- 
*kə.l- — — — — 


(760) j *ko.nfewk-s > newH > niào ‘urine’, pMin *n-; Lakkia /kiu B1/ 
(Jintian and Liula dialects: L-Thongkum 1992:66) 


The word j& luò < Jak ‘fall (v.)’ has *l- in Proto-Min (Jianyang /lo 8/, Shàowü /lo 6/), 
but Southern Min shows a form with a preceding syllable /ka/: for example, Xiàmén / 
ka-lau? 8/ ‘to fall, as things’ (Douglas 1899:297). This presyllable is matched in the 
northern Chinese periphery by preinitial /kA?-/ in the dialect of Píngyáo `F 3% (Shanxi), 
currently assigned to the Jin 75 dialect group: /kA?-1A?/ ‘to fall in small quantities’ (Hou 
Jingyr 1989:200). This velar preinitial moreover makes good xiésheng sense, since 
other words in the same phonetic series, beginning with the head-word, have a velar 
stop in their onset. We reconstruct: 


(761) J% *ko.r'ak > lak > luo ‘fall (v.)’, pMin *l-, Xiàmén /ka-lau? 8/ ‘to 
fall, as things’ (Douglas 1899:297); Píngyáo /kA?-lA?/ ‘to fall in 
small quantities, as earth, ashes’ (Hou Jingyi 1989:200); see Sagart 
(1999c:99). With the same phonetic: 

1%, f&'*k'rak > kaek > gé ‘go to’ (The earliest use of the character “4” 
is to represent this word; see Chén Chüsheng 1987:123.) Also prob- 
ably related: 

Jë *Co.r'ak-s > [uH > là ‘road’, pMín *-d- (see (801) in section 4.5.5.3) 


The attested correspondences for preinitial *ko followed by voiced resonants 
are summarized in Table 4.79; we have no clear examples with *po or *to in this 
position. 


4.5.4.3 Preinitial *po, *to, *ko plus voiceless resonants: type *ko.](*)- 
We may have an instance of a voiceless resonant preceded by *ko in the word jjj shé < 
syep ‘catch, grasp’: 
(762) tit *ko.nep > syep > shé ‘catch, grasp’; cf. Proto-Tai **ni:p ‘to pinch’ 
(Pittayaporn 2009); the phonetic (also used to write (451) is 


ig *nrep > nrjep > nié ‘promise; whisper in one's ear’ 


We reconstruct *n- in $i} shé < syep < *ko.nep because of the xiéshéng connections with 
initial nasal, as indicated by the phonetic series (cf. fii *nrep > nrjep > nié ‘trample’ etc.) 
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but Lakkia /khjé:p 7/ shows a velar stop preinitial before the nasal, regularly reduced to 
nasality on the vowel. Thus we reconstruct: 


(763) Ti *ko.nep > syep > shé ‘catch, grasp’ 


4.5.5 ONSETS WITH LOOSELY ATTACHED UNIDENTIFIED 
PREINITIAL *Co 


In many cases, evidence for a loosely attached preinitial is not accompanied by spe- 
cific evidence on the nature of the preinitial consonant. In such cases we reconstruct 
preinitial *Co. 


4.5.5.1 Preinitial *Co plus voiceless unaspirated obstruents: type *Co.p(*)- 
Onsets of the form *Co.p(*)- have plain voiceless stops or affricates in Middle 
Chinese and softened voiceless stops or affricates in Proto-Min. If a Vietnamese 
form exists, we expect it to show a spirantized initial with a high tone. Hmong-Mien 
initials should be plain voiceless. Examples (Min data are from Norman 1971, 1996; 
Akitani 2004): 
(764) Jš *Co.p’an > pan > ban ‘move’; pMin *-p- (Jiànyáng /voin 9/) 
(765) KZ *Co.pan? > pjonX > fan ‘reverse (v.)’; pMin *-p- (Jiànyáng /vain 3/) 
(766) Zë *Cə.pat > pjot > fa ‘fly forth, send forth’; pMin *-p- (Shibéi /buai 3/) 
(767) Ft *Co.po[r] > pj+j > fei ‘fly (v.)’; pMin *-p- (Jianyang /ye 9/) 
(768) Hj *Co.p*an > pong > béng ‘collapse (v., of a mountain)’; pMin *-p- 
(Jiànyáng /vain 9/); pHmong *pur A ‘to fall’ 
(769) Dt *Co.tiok-s > tojH > dai ‘carry on the head’; pMin *-t- (Jiànyáng 
/lue 9/) 
(770) EE *Co.t'ar > tan > dan ‘single, simple’; pMin *-t- (Jiànyáng /luen 9/) 


(771) Dër *Co.trok > traewk > zhuó ‘chop, cleave’; pMin *-t- (Jianyang 
/lo 3/) 


(772) ^P * Co.ts'[o]m > tsom > zan ‘hairpin’; pMin *-ts- (Jiànyáng Jan 9/) 

(773) Ji *Co.ts'o[r]-s > tsenH > jiàn ‘grass, fodder’; pMin *-ts- (Jiànyáng 
/lun 9/) ‘straw mattress’! 

(774) Dr *Co.tsu[t]-s > ftswijH > zui ‘drunk (adj.)’; pMin *-ts- (Jiànyáng 
/ly 9/) 

(775) f *Co.k*aw > kaw > gào ‘lard (n.)’; pMin *-k- (Jiànyáng /au 9/) 

(776) ža] *Co.k'ro? > kuwX > góu ‘dog’; pMin *-k- (Jiàn'ou /e 3/); pHM 
*qluwX ‘dog’ 

(777) Wk *Co.kot > kjwot > jué ‘bracken (a kind of edible fern)’; pMin *-k- 
(Jiànyáng /ue 9/); pMien *k"jot D ‘fern’ 
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(778) hh *Co.k*5a? > kuX > gti ‘male (bovine)'; pMin *-k- (Jiànyáng Jo 3/) 
(779) f), *Co.k«r79[j] > kij > jt ‘hungry’; pMin *-k- (Jiànyáng /ue 9/) 


(780) {Ee *Co.k*ra? > kaeX > jiá ‘borrow; false’; pMin *-k- (Jiànyáng /a 3/); 
VN gá [ya B1] (in gá tiéng ‘use someone else's name’) 


In # 
initial consonant: Proto-Min softened *-p- (Shibéi /bio 3/) indicates a loosely attached 


bü < puX ‘to patch’, we have conflicting evidence on the nature of the pre- 


preinitial; Proto-Hmong-Mien has *mpjaX ‘repair/mend’, implying *mo-p*a?; yet Ruc 
/topa: 3/ ‘to patch’ points to *to-p'a? or *so-p‘a?: either we are dealing with two verbs 
based on the same root, or there was a single form with complex onset *to-m-p*a? 
or *so-m-p'a?. We are unable to solve the problem on present evidence and simply 
reconstruct 


(781) ái *[Co]-p*a? > puX > bü ‘to patch’ 


We reconstruct *Co.s- when Vietnamese shows high-register r- [z] for MC s-, and 
when modern Chinese dialects also give [s]: 


(782) JE *Co.s«r»or? > srjeX > sreaX > sà ‘sprinkle (v.)’; also 
YE *Co.s«r»or?-s > srjeH > sreaH > sa ‘sprinkle (v.)’; VN ray [zai CI] 
‘sprinkle’ 
(783) lili *Co.sre > srje > shai ‘to strain off wine’; VN ray [zai Al] ‘sieve; 
to sieve’ 


The combination *Co.q(*) appears to give g- or gh- (both [y]) in Vietnamese: 


(784) fé *Co.q(r)aj? > eX > yi ‘lean on’, the origin of later 7 *Co.q(r)aj? > 
eX > yi ‘chair’; VN ghé [ye B1] 


The attested correspondences for preinitial *Co plus voiceless unaspirated obstruents 
are summarized in Table 4.80. 


TABLE 4.80 Attested correspondences for preinitial *Ca before voiceless unaspirated obstruents 


*Cə.?(°)- 


oc | MC pMin VN pHM 

*Co.pC)- | p- "p — *p- 

*Co.t'- | t- *_t = — 
*Co.t(*)r- tr- Wa — — 

*Co.t- — — — — 
*Co.ts(*)- | ts- *-ts — — 
*Co.s(*)- | s- — r- [z] H — 
*Co.s(*)r- | sT- — r- [z] H — 
*Co.k(*)- | k- *-k g(h)- [v] H *q-, *k- 
*Co.q()- | - = ert: [v] H = 
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4.5.5.2 Preinitial *Co plus voiced obstruents: type *Co.b(*)- 


In Middle Chinese, voiced obstruents preceded by presyllabic *Co (like *Co.b(*)-) have 
the same reflexes as the voiced obstruent without the presyllable; in Proto-Min, the 
loosely attached syllable leads to a softened voiced initial. The Hmong-Mien reflexes 
are voiced stops. We expect Vietnamese reflexes to be spirantized with low tones, but 
there are no clear examples to confirm this. When Middle Chinese has a voiced obstru- 
ent initial, care must be taken with the Min data to ensure that one is dealing with words 
from the colloquial layer (see section 4.2.1.1). 

The character HA writes two different words, distinguished in Mín. One is the word 
for ‘nose’: *m-bi[t]-s > bjijH > bí, with body-part prefix *m-: this regularly has *bh- in 
Proto-Mín (Xiàmén /pi 6/, Fuzhou /p'ei 5/, Jiànyáng /p^oi 6/); the other is the transitive verb 
‘to smell’, for which Proto-Min has a softened initial: *-b- (Shibéi /bi 6/). We reconstruct: 


(785) D *m-bi[t]-s > bjijH > bi ‘nose’, pMin *bh- 
Eh *Co-bi[t]-s > bjijH > bí ‘smell (v.t.)’, pMin *-b-. 


The verbs Ë chang < dzyang ‘taste (v. and |- shang < dzyangX ‘ascend’ were 
segmental homophones in Middle Chinese. Both have softened initials in Min 
(Jiàn'ou Jon 4/, Jianyang Don 5/ ‘ascend’; Jiàn'ou /ion 3/, Jianyang Don OI *taste"). 
We reconstruct 


(786) ‘= *Co.day > dzyang > chang ‘taste (v.)’, pMin *-dz- 


For T shang we find three forms from the same root: two verbs and a noun. Mín 
dialects show different forms for ‘to go up’ (with pMin *-dz-, tone B) and ‘to put up, 
cause to ascend’ (pMin *dzh-, tone B), and a third form for the noun ‘top’ (pMin *dz-, 
tone C):!% 


(787) -E *Co-dag? > dzyangX > shang ‘ascend’, pMin *-dzion B (Xiàmén 
/tsiü 6/, Jieyáng /tsió 4/, Fuzhou /suon 6/, Jiàn'ou Jon 4/) 

E *m-dan? > dzyangX > shang ‘to put up’, pMin *dzhion B (Xiamén 
/tshiü 6/, Fuzhou /tshuon 6/) 

_k *dan?-s > dzyangH > shang ‘top, above (n.)’, pMin *dzion C (Xiamén 


/tsiü 6/, Jieyáng /tsió 6/, Jian’ ou /tsion 6/) 


The forms meaning 'ascend' have a softened initial in Northern Min, indicating 
a preinitial *Co- (the first consonant cannot be identified); the causative sense has 
the prefix *m-; and the noun appears to have the root *dan? with a nominalizing 
*-s suffix. The distinction between the two verbs has been lost in Middle Chinese, 
which preserves only the tonal distinction between the verbs (dzyangX) and the noun 
(dzyangH). 

We reconstruct *Co.c- to account for Proto-Min *-dz- in J yan < yem ‘eaves’ and 
# yang < yangX ‘itch’: 


(788) JS *Co.cam > yem > yan ‘eaves’, pMin *-dZ- (Xiamén /tsi 2/, Füzhou 
/siey 2/) 
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(789) Ji *Co.cag? > yangX > yang ‘itch’, pMin *-dZ- (Xiàmén /tsiü 6/, 
Fuzhou /suog 6/, Jianyang Don 6/); the phonetic element is 
ultimately 

=F *Gan > yang > yang ‘sheep’ 


We assume that Norman’s Proto-Mín *-dz- (which we suspect was actually *Co.dZ-) 
resulted from a change whereby *[j], the post-Old-Chinese outcome of nonpharyngeal- 
ized *c-, was strengthened to -dZ- in intervocalic position: *Ca.c- > *Co,j- > *Co.dZ- 
(cf. Latin major > Italian maggiore). This strengthening change occurred before the 
Proto-Mín stage in an area of south China where the ancestor of Wáxiang was also 
located: Wáxiang has /dzor 3/ ‘itch’. 

Here are some other examples of Mín softened initials from voiced stops after 
preinitial *Co: 


(790) I *Co.bo[t]-s > bjojH > fèi ‘bark (v.)’; pMin *-b- (Shibéi /by 6/) 


(791) jfi *Co.d'ar > dan > tan ‘shoot pellets’; pMin *-d- (Shibéi /duain 2/ 
‘pluck a stringed instrument’) 


(792)  *Co.[g]i[n]? > dzyinX > shén ‘kidney’, pMin *-gin B ‘gizzard’, e.g., 
Fuzhou /kein oi, Jianyang /in 5/ (Norman 2006:138) 


(793) FE *Co.[g]'(r)o? > huwX > hou ‘thick’; pMin *-g- (Jiànyáng Jeu 5/), 
pMien *fiou B ‘thick’ 


In the last example, square brackets emphasize the difficulty of distinguishing 
between pharyngealized velar and uvular initials in this context. 

Attested reflexes of unidentified loose preinitials followed by voiced obstruents are 
given in Table 4.81. 


TABLE 4.81 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced stops with unidentified loose 


preinitials 
OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*Co.b(*)- b- *-b = — 
*Co.d(*)- d- *-d — — 
*Co.d(*)r- dr- *-d — — 
*Co.d- dzy- *-dz — — 
*Co.dz'- dz- *-dz — — 
*Co.dz(*)r- dzr- *-dz — = 
*Co.g?- h- *-g — *f- 
*Co.g- g- *-g = = 
*Co.c'- — = = = 
*Cə.G- y- *-dZz m = 
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4.5.5.3 Preinitial *Co plus voiced resonants: type *Co.l(*)- 

These onsets are difficult to detect when the main initial is a nasal, since Proto-Min does 
not treat nasals preceded by loosely attached initials differently from singleton nasals. 
A probable example is (794): 


(794) jH *Co.n<r>u? > nrjuwX > niü ‘animal tracks; claws’; western 
Hakka/r iau 1/‘claw’ (Li Rülóng etal. 1999:124), pMien *?nauB 
‘claw, talon’ 


The argument for reconstructing *Co.n- here is as follows. Hakka distinguishes between 
two sets of sonorants: in shángsheng words, most kinds of Hakka have tone 1 corre- 
sponding to Proto-Min plain sonorants like *n- « OC *n-, and tone 3 corresponding to 


Proto-Min aspirated sonorants like *nh- < *C.n- (Norman 1989). So if JI mp were from 


*C.n-, with a tightly attached voiceless preinitial, we would expect tone 3 in Hakka, 
not tone 1. But a voiceless preinitial is required to account for the *?n- onset in Proto- 
Mienic. We account for this by reconstructing a loosely attached preinitial *Co.n-. 

Old Chinese *Co.l(*)- and *Co.r(*)- have softened reflexes in Min, so these are easier 
to identify; the correspondences are as shown in Table 4.82. 

Examples of *Ca.1(‘)-: 


(795) 48 *Co.l'ok-s > dojH > dài ‘bag’; pMin *-d- (Jiànyáng /lui 6/), pMien 
*di C ‘bag’ 

(796) Æ *Co.l'ot > dwat > dud ‘seize’; pMin *-d- (Jiànyáng /lue 8/) 

(797) it *Co.lraj > drje > chí ‘pool (n.)’; pMin *-d- (Shíbei /di 2/) 


(798) te *Co.lAj > zyae > shé ‘snake’; pMin *-dz- (Xiàmén /tsua 2/, Fuzhou 
/sie 2/; VN xà [sa A2] 

(799) Di *Co.lo[n] > zywen > chuán ‘boat’; pMín *-dZ- (Shíbei /yin 2/) 

(800) Hj *Co.lAk > zyek > shé ‘hit with bow and arrow’; pMin *-dz- 
(Jiànyáng /ia 8/) 


As we saw in section 4.5.2.4, Proto-Min has *-d- from OC *mo.r(*)- (Norman 2005). 
When Proto-Min has *-d- corresponding to MC 1-, and the identity of the preinitial can- 
not be ascertained, we reconstruct *Co-r(*)-, as in this example: 


(801) i *Co.r'ak-s > luH > là ‘road’; pMin *-d- (Jiànyáng /lio 6/, Shàowü 
/tio 6/); Luféng Hakka /lu oi 


TABLE 4.82 Correspondences for Old Chinese laterals after loosely attached preinitials 


OC MC pMin VN pHM 
*Co.T- d- *-d — *d- 
*Co.l()r- dr- *-d — — 
"Cat Zy- *-dz x- [s-] L — 
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TABLE 4.83 Attested correspondences for Old Chinese voiced resonants with unidentified loose 


preinitials 

OC MC pMin VN pHM 

*Co.m(‘)- — — e — 
*Co.n(*)- — — — — 
*Co.n()r- nr- — — — 
*Co.n(°)- — — — — 

*Cə.l]- d- *-d — *d- 

*Co.l(*)r- dr- *-d — — 

*Co.]- Zy- *-dž x- [s-] L — 

*Co.r(*)- l- *-d — — 


Here Lüfeng Hakka /lu 6/ ‘road’ confirms the absence of a voiceless consonant in 
the onset (one would expect tone 5 otherwise). The preinitial consonant was presum- 
ably a nasal, but we cannot tell from the semantics whether *mo or *No is more 
appropriate. 

The attested correspondences of preinitial *Co before sonorants are summarized in 
Table 4.83. 


4.5.5.4 Preinitial *Co plus voiceless resonants: type *Co.m(‘)- 


We know of no examples of Old Chinese voiceless resonants with unidentified loose 
preinitials. 


4.6 Onsets with complex preinitials 


The principles outlined in the preceding sections for singleton, tightly attached, and 
loosely attached onsets cannot explain all the combinations we find among the pro- 
nunciations under consideration: in some cases complex onsets have to be supposed. 
A complex onset is one that includes two preinitial consonants, sometimes with a schwa. 
The first consonant is always a prefix; the second can be a root preinitial consonant. 
When two prefixes are involved, they may belong to different time layers, with the outer 
prefix being more recent. For that reason the order in which they appear is not strictly 
predictable. We have already discussed some instances of complex preinitials (cf. the 
discussion of Wé xí ‘mat’ (566) in section 4.4.3.3 and of the verb ‘to hoe’ in 4.4.3.4). 
Below we discuss more examples. 

The Middle Chinese reading of 3 xian < zjenH ‘covet, desire’ appears at first sight 
to indicate an Old Chinese onset including preinitial *s followed by a voiced consonant, 
either alveolar or uvular (in the present framework, *s- is invisible before *g when a 
nonfront vowel follows). Vietnamese ghen [yen A1] ‘jealous, envious’ (with tone A for 
qushéng, as frequently) shows that whatever caused the *s- to voice could not have been 
an alveolar. At the same time, the upper-register tone shows the initial was voiceless. 
We reconstruct 
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(802) ye *s-N-qa[r]-s > zjenH > xian ‘covet, desire’; VN ghen [yen A1] ‘jeal- 
ous, envious’ 


to account for the Vietnamese upper-register tone. Here a stative verb with prefixed 
*N is being made transitive by means of *s-. The *s- would be responsible for the 
Vietnamese spirantized initial gh- [y]; perhaps Vietnamese borrowed the word before 
the initial was voiced by *N, and *N was left out in the Vietnamese form. 

In another instance, we appear to have the same two prefixes in reverse order. The 
intransitive verb & Stan > tong > dëng ‘ascend’ is the root in IÑ *s-t'on > tsong > zeng 
‘increase (v.)’, where *s- is valency-increasing. The word 


(803) pa *N-s-t'or > dzong > céng ‘double’ 


is derived from Jä zeng by means of the stative/intransitive prefix *N-. It is possible that 
the string *s-t^- had already metathesized to *ts*- when *N was prefixed. In that case, our 
reconstruction is not a realistic reconstruction for one single period; it does, however, 
include the ingredients needed to derive the Middle Chinese form. 

In example (645) above (section 4.4.4.2), we showed that “ jing < keng ‘a vein of 
water’ and % jing < keng ‘loom; regulate; norm’ have the onset *k.I*-. In the same pho- 
netic series, the word % jing < heang ‘stalk (n.)’ appears to be etymologically related to 
ZE ting < deng ‘stalk, stem’. We reconstruct: 


(804) ZG *m-k-I'<r>en > heang > jing ‘stalk (n.)’ 


The function of the first prefix is unclear; perhaps the stem of a plant was thought of as 
a body part. 

The word ffi lan < /anX ‘lazy’ shows evidence of a velar preinitial in loans to 
Siamese: /graan 2/ and to Proto-Hmongic: *gglan B ‘lazy’. The latter form also indi- 
cates prenasalization. Proto-Min has *-d- (Jiànyáng /lyer 5/, Fuzhou /tian 6/), showing 
that the preinitial was loosely attached, and, by the time of Proto-Min, entirely voiced. 
We may reconstruct *N-ko.1*-, evolving to Proto-Min *go.d'-, Norman’s *-d-: 


(805) Bñ *[N-ko.]*an? > /anX > ln ‘lazy’, pMin *-d-; pHmong *nglen B 


Both pHM *nkjo:m A ‘hold in the mouth’ (Wang and Mao 1995) and the Kra-Dai 
language Máonán (Liang Min 1980:100) #gam1/ ‘hold in mouth’ indicate a prenasal- 
ized voiceless stop in the onset of 4 han < hom ‘hold in the mouth’. At the same time, 
Proto-Mín has *-g- (Jianyang /an 9/): evidently voicing of the initial and softening are 
the work of different preinitials. We reconstruct: 


(806) £ *Co-m-k'[o]m > hom > han ‘hold in the mouth’ 


The word Hl tshu > cü ‘coarse, thick (as hair)’, would normally be reconstructed 
as *s.rša based on the comparison to the related word jf *sra > srjo > shü ‘wide apart’ 
(see example (607) for parallel examples). However, Proto-Hmongic *ntsha A ‘coarse’, 
which shows the aspirated affricate already in place, also indicates a nasal preinitial: on 
semantic grounds, presumably *N- or *No-. We reconstruct 
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(656) TH. *No-s.1fa > tshu > cü ‘coarse, thick (as hair)’ 


since we would expect an OC *N-s.i'a to give MC dzu. 
Another example is 


(807) 4] *s-N-qvi[n] > zwin > xün ‘ten-day cycle’; cf. 
$5 *C.qvi[n] > kjwin > jūn ‘potter’s wheel’ 
20 *[m-qv]«r»i[n]-s > AwinH > yin ‘harmony; rhyme’ 


DA 


The root is *qvi[n] with a meaning like ‘cycle, revolution’: in AJ xün < zwin, we need 
an *N in the preinitial to account for the voicing, and an *s- to account for the sibilant 
z-; thus we reconstruct *s-N-qvi[n]. 

This concludes our review of Old Chinese onsets and their developments. In the next 
chapter, we turn our attention to Old Chinese rhymes. 


ER 


Old Chinese rhymes 


This chapter presents the rhymes of Old Chinese according to our reconstruction and 
describes their development to Middle Chinese and modern dialects. We reconstruct 
rhymes primarily on the basis of rhymes in Old Chinese poetry, distinctions in Middle 
Chinese, and xiésheng evidence (especially from recently excavated documents). In 
principle, we should also systematically include correspondences with Min and other 
modern dialects, and with early loans to Vietic, Hmong-Mien, and Kra-Dai, as we did 
in reconstructing syllable onsets in chapter 4. We do use some evidence from these 
sources: they support the reconstruction of the coda *-r, for example (see section 5.5.1). 
But so far, modern dialects and early loanwords have told us relatively little about 
rhymes that we did not already know from other evidence. In part this is because research 
on the relevant dialects and languages is still at a rather preliminary stage: achieving 
greater clarity and precision about the history of their rhymes is a high priority for future 
research (see the discussion in section 6.4). 


5.1 Overview: vowels, codas, postcodas 


Maximally, Old Chinese rhymes have four components: a main vowel, a coda, a post- 
coda *-?, and a postcoda *-s. The only obligatory component is the vowel: 


rhyme = vowel (coda) (?) (-s) 


There are six vowels, as shown in Table 5.1.! 

The reconstructed vowel system is unchanged from Baxter (1992), except that the 
“barred-i” St of Baxter (1992) and Sagart (1999c) is replaced here by schwa Ta, for 
practical reasons: experience has shown that the schwa is more familiar to many users, 
and thus less confusing, and that the *barred-i" [i] is often difficult to distinguish visu- 
ally from an ordinary [i]. 

Codas include semivowels, nasals, a liquid *-r, and voiceless stops, as in Table 5.2. 
The system of codas is the same as in Baxter (1992) except for the addition of *-r, 
which will be discussed in detail in section 5.5.1 below. In describing the development 
of the rhymes, it will be convenient to speak of rhymes without a coda as having a zero 
coda *-(Z. The account of individual rhymes will be organized according to the types 
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TABLE 5.1 The six vowels of Old Chinese 


*j Wi *u 
*e *o 


*a 


TABLE 5.2 Old Chinese syllable codas 


1 2 3 4 
vocalic E-D) *J eg 
nasal *-n *-n *-m 
liquid *-r 
voiceless stop *-k *-t *-wk *-p 


of codas shown in Table 5.2: column 1 in section 5.4, column 2 in section 5.5, column 
3 in section 5.6, and column 4 in section 5.7. The general trends in development of 
codas are these: 


Open syllables (those with zero coda *-@) still end in vocalic segments in Middle 
Chinese and modern dialects, although a final glide sometimes develops, e.g., 
*C*o > C(w)oj, *C'u > Caw, *C*e > Cej. 

The codas *-r and *-k remain in Middle Chinese, except that *-in and *-ik usu- 
ally change to *-in and *-it, respectively, and before *-s we have *-ik-s > *-it-s 
> *-ij-s >-ijH. 

The coda *-j remains in most environments, but in Middle Chinese and most modern 
dialects, it is lost after *a; e.g., *C*aj becomes MC Ca. 

The coda *-r usually merged with *-n, but in some dialects it became *-j instead. 
(Although there is some transcriptional evidence that our *-r was really [r] 
phonetically—see section 5.5.1.3—reconstructing this coda as *-] would also 
be plausible.) 

Final *-n and *-t remain (except that *-t is lost before *-s: *-t-s > *-js > ZH). 

The coda *-w normally remains in Middle Chinese; *-wk becomes MC -K. 

The labial codas *-m and *-p usually remain in Middle Chinese, except for some 
dissimilations, e.g., Jf, “prom > pjuwng > feng ‘wind (n.)’, SE *C.[c]"(r)oóm 
> hjuwng > xióng ‘bear (n.)'. Final *-p-s changes very early to *-t-s and thus 
develops to *-js > -/H. 


Not all combinations of vowels and codas are reconstructed; the permissible combina- 
tions are listed in Table 5.3. There is a slight asymmetry in that we reconstruct *-u as a rhyme 
but not “*-i,” and *-ij but not “*-uw.” The codas *-w and *-wk appear occur only after 
unrounded vowels; also, we have found no reason to reconstruct *-ow or *-owk. 

Following the general scheme developed in Haudricourt (1954a, 1954b), we 
reconstruct the postcoda *-? as the origin of the Middle Chinese shángsheng tonal 
category (marked in our Middle Chinese notation with a final -X); it can occur after 
all codas (including zero *-@) except voiceless stops? The hypothesis is that while 
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TABLE 5.3 Rhymes reconstructed for Old Chinese 


*-@ *j ew ey *am zu ey *_t *-p zk *owk 
el = -ij -iw -in -im -ig -ir -it -ip -ik -iwk 
el -u -uj = -un -um -un -ur -ut -up -uk mE 
Ki -o -oj — -on -om -or -or -ot -op -ok — 
*e -e -ej -ew -en -em -en -er -et -ep -ek ` -ewk 
*o -0 -oj E -on -om -or -or -ot -op -ok mE 
Wi -à -aj -aw -an -am -an -ar -at -ap -ak -awk 


the glottal stop was still present, there would have been a tendency for the glottis to 
become tenser in anticipation of the closure of the glottis, resulting in a rise in pitch; 
subsequently, the glottal stop disappeared (in most dialects, at least), and the rise in 
pitch became phonologically distinctive, creating shăngshēng, the ‘rising’ or ‘up’ tone 
of Middle Chinese. 

Also following Haudricourt, we reconstruct the postcoda *-s as the origin of the Middle 
Chinese qushéng tonal category (marked in our Middle Chinese notation with a final Hr 
in Old Chinese (OC) it could occur after all codas, and after *-?. Fairly early in the Old 
Chinese period, final *-p-s changed to *-t-s, a process that affects at least some Shijing 
rhymes. Eventually, all voiceless stops before *-s were lost, and final *-s was weakened to 
[h], eventually leading to a different pitch contour that became phonologically distinctive, 
the qushéng “departing tone" of MC (see Table 5.4). 

The final sibilants in *-js may have been the last to disappear, because characters 
for qushéng words of this type are frequently used to transcribe Indic syllables end- 
ing in -s, -$, or -s, as in these examples (from Bailey 1946; Pulleyblank 1962-1963; 
Pulleyblank 1973): 


(808) +t WI Guishuang < Ajw+jH-srjang for Kushan (early empire in central 
Asia); the crucial syllable is 
Ti Ajw+jH < *kuj-s 
(809) jj € Jibin < kjejH-pjin for Kashmir (Prakrit *Ka$spir(a) according to 
Pulleyblank 1973:370): 
SI KjejH < *kajs < *[k](r)[a][t]-s 


(810) #5 #4 Dülài < tu-lajH, for the Talas river (in modern Kazakhstan and 
Kyrgyzstan): 
DÉI lajH < *ršajs < *rša[t]-s 


TABLE 5.4 Development of Old Chinese final voiceless stops 


plus *-s 

OC MC 
*-Vk-s > *-Vs >-VH 
*-Vt-s > *-Vts > *-Vjs > -VjH 
*-Vp-s > *-Vts > *-Vjs > -VjH 


*-Vwk-s > *-Vws > -VwH 
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(81) ⁄ A zs Boluónài < pa-la-najH for Sanskrit Varanasi (Prakrit * Varanaz(1), 
Pulleyblank 1973:370): 
Ze najH < *n'ajs < *n'a[t]-s ‘cope with’ 
(812) k FP. Be k JX Pilihaibodi < bjij-liX-hajH-pa-tejX for Sanskrit Brhaspati 
(Hindu deity): 
E hajH < *ñšajs < *N-k*at-s 


Provisionally, we treat all cases of final *-s as morphological suffixes. The sequence 
*-?-s has the same reflexes as *-s; it is assumed on the basis of internal reconstruction to 
account for cases where qushéng words appear to come from a root with final *-?: 


(813) *[dz]'o[j]? > dzwaX > zud ‘sit’ 


D 
h, JA *[dz]‘o[j]2-s > dzwaH > zuó ‘seat (n.)’ 

(814) F *g'ra? > haeX > xia ‘down’, Xiàmén /e 6/, Shibéi /fia 5/, pMín *fia B 
-F *m-g‘ra?-s > haeH > xia ‘descend’, Xiàmén /he 6/, pMín *ya C 


A 
A 


(815) Ch *n(r)a? > ngjoX > yù ‘speak’ 
ae *y(r)a?-s > ngjoH > yù ‘tell’ 


Haudricourt’s final *-s hypothesis makes it unnecessary to reconstruct a contrast 
between voiced and voiceless stops in coda position as Karlgren had done in his 
Archaic Chinese reconstruction. Karlgren had reconstructed final voiced stops *-g, 
*-d, and *-b to account for xiésheng contacts, and alternations in Middle Chinese, 
between stop-final and vocalic-final syllables; in this he was followed by Dóng 
Tónghé (1948) and Fang-kuei Li (1971). See Table 5.5 for examples. 

In addition, in some cases Karlgren overgeneralized this pattern and reconstructed 
final *-g even in forms that had little or no connection with final *-k; Dóng Tónghé and 
Li (1971) also followed him in this. For example: 


(816)  Karlgren's *-og corresponds not only to our *-ok-s, but also to our *-o. 
Karlgren's *-og corresponds not only to our *-awk-s, but also to our *-aw. 
Karlgren's *-6g corresponds not only to our *-uk-s, but also to our *-u. 


The details can be found in sections 5.4 through 5.7 below on individual rhyme types, 
where there are comparative tables showing how our reconstructions correspond to sev- 
eral other systems. 


TABLE 5.5 Karlgren, Li's *-g, *-d, *-b corresponding to OC *-k-s, *-t-s, *-p-s 


MC B-S Karlgren Li? 
4i jué ‘be aware’ kaewk *kruk *kók *[krəkw] 
41 jiào ‘awaken’ kaewH *k‘ruk-s *kóg *[krogwh] 
D tuo ‘peel off? thwat *mo-|‘ot TC wat *[thuat] 
it tui ‘exuviae of insects or reptiles’ thwajH *l'ot-s *twád *[thuadh] 
zi hé ‘thatch, cover (v.)’ hap *m-[k]‘ap *g'áp *gap 
£x gai ‘cover (v.); cover (n.)’ kajH *[k]'ap-s *kab *kabh 


* Forms in square brackets are reconstructed according to Li's system but are not actually found in Li (1971). 
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The basic requirements for an adequate reconstruction of the Old Chinese vowel sys- 
tem are that it should account for (1) the distinctions observed in Middle Chinese and 
in modern dialects, (2) the rhyming distinctions found in the Shijing and other early 
poetry, and (3) the way phonetic elements were used in the pre-Qín writing system. In 
this section we will sketch the reasoning that led to the reconstruction of a six-vowel 
system and show that this reconstruction makes correct predictions about otherwise 
unexplained facts. We will begin by seeing what is required to account for the distinc- 
tions in Middle Chinese. 

It will be convenient to begin with syllables in the Qiéyün rhymes traditionally clas- 
sified as “division I” and “division IV.” Although the terms “division I" and “division 
IV" are derived from the Sóng-dynasty rhyme-table tradition, they correspond to a set 
of rhymes that are easily identified from internal evidence in the Qièyùn itself: those 
in which only the nineteen initial consonants listed in Table 5.6 occur? We will use 
the capital letters in the leftmost column as cover symbols for the consonants listed to 
their right. 

Let us consider now the division-I and division-IV finals ending in MC -ng and 
the initial consonant types that occur with them; these are displayed in Table 5.7. The 
two leftmost columns list the finals in our Middle Chinese notation and in terms of the 
traditional terminology. Each entry in the main body of the table stands for a type of 
Middle Chinese syllable, regardless of tone: thus “Pang” represents syllables such as 


A E 


5$ pang < bang ‘side’, {= mang < mang ‘awn, beard of grain’, etc. 


TABLE 5.6 The nineteen MC initial consonants occurring in division-I and 
division-IV rhymes 


P- p- ph- b- m- 
T- t- th- d- n- l- 
Ts- ts- tsh- dz- s- 
k- kh- ng- 
m Ë x- h- 


TABLE 5.7 Middle Chinese division-I and division-IV syllable types in final -ng 


MC final P- T- Ts- K- 
-ang pr — pH Pang Tang Tsang Kang 
-wang i a = = — Kwang 
-uwng A — Puwng Tuwng Tsuwng Kuwng 
-eng TU B Peng Teng Tseng Keng 
-weng HUF — — — Kweng 
-ong £ — pH Pong Tong Tsong Kong 
-wong £= — fi — — — Kwong 
-owng A — Powng Towng Tsowng Kowng 
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Notice that the finals -wang, -weng, and -wong occur only with K-type initials. This 
distribution suggests that at an earlier period, the syllable structure (ignoring tone cat- 
egory) was not as in (817), but as in (818). 


(817) ep 


(w) vowel coda 


(818) Zb 
+T; 
*Ts vowel coda 
*K 
*Kw 


The limitation ofthe MC finals -wang, -weng, and -wong to K-type initials suggests that 
the -w- was originally a feature of the initial, and that there is no need to assume that 
there was a separate position for *-w- between the initial consonant and the vowel in Old 
Chinese. Instead of the skewed distribution of initials and finals that we see in Table 5.7, 
then, we assume that in Old Chinese, the pattern was as in Table 5.8. Old Chinese recon- 
structions are in the top row and leftmost column; their Middle Chinese reflexes are in 
the body of the table. Each row corresponds to one of the traditional rhyme groups, 
named in the second column from the left. 

The only gaps in the table now are those for labialized onsets before rounded vowels, 
syllables like **K*op" or “*K™un.” It is possible that such syllable types did exist, but 
so far we have found no evidence for reconstructing them. 

The argument so far suggests that in order to account for the syllable types in final 
*-1, we must reconstruct at least the five vowels *o, *u, *a, Ze, and *9.° Would this also 
be sufficient to account for syllables ending in MC -n? The Middle Chinese division-I 
and division-IV syllable types in final -n are displayed in Table 5.9, comparable to 
Table 5.7 above. 

Here the pattern of distribution is more subtle. MC -wen is like the finals -wang, 
-weng, and -wong of Table 5.7 in that it only occurs with K-type initials. But although 
there are no Middle Chinese syllables like “Twang” or “Tswang,” we do have syllables 
like Twan and Tswan. One way to account for this would be to revert to allowing *w 


TABLE 5.8 Old Chinese origins of MC division-I and division-IV syllables in final -ng 


OC traditional ps at. to. kr. *KwL 
rhyme group 

*-an Ë; Yang Pang Tang Tsang Kang Kwang 

*-or i Dong Puwng Tuwng Tsuwng Kuwng = 

*-en FE Geng Peng Teng Tseng Keng Kweng 

*-on z£ Zheng Pong Tong Tsong Kong Kwong 

*-un & Dong Powng Towng Tsowng Kowng — 
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TABLE 5.9 Middle Chinese division-I and division-IV syllable types in final -n 


MC final P- T- Ts- K- 
-an 3& — Bg Pan Tan Tsan Kan 
-wan Jo — Twan Tswan Kwan 
-en Ze pd Bs Pen Ten Tsen Ken 
-wen Ze VU £ — — — Kwen 
-on JR — H — — — Kon 
-won a — E Pwon Twon Tswon Kwon 


to occur freely before the main vowel, as in (817) above, as Karlgren had originally 
done. But Jaxontov (1960b) suggested an alternative hypothesis: that the -w- in syl- 
lables like Twan, Tswan, Twon, and Tswon is a secondary development from an origi- 
nal rounded vowel. According to his hypothesis, syllables like MC Twan and Tswan 
came from OC *Ton and *Tson, respectively; syllables like Twon and Tswon came 
from OC *Tun and *Tsun. Between Old Chinese and Middle Chinese, there was a 
diphthongization of the rounded vowels *o and *u before acute codas (in our system, 
*-j, *-n, *-t, and *-r, column 2 in Table 5.2): e.g., *Ton > Twan, *Tun > Twon. We call 
this the rounded-vowel hypothesis, and it is a crucial element of the six-vowel system. 
It accounts for the n-final syllable types as shown in Table 5.10 (to be revised below), 
which should be compared with Table 5.8. 

Several points should be made about Table 5.10. We assume that there were origi- 
nally contrasts between *P‘an and *P*on, *K"^an and *K*on, San and *P*un, and 
*K on and *K'un, but that these pairs merged in Middle Chinese as the result of two 
sound changes: (1) rounded vowels diphthongized before acute codas, and (2) *w 
became nondistinctive after labial initials. That is, *K*on diphthongized to *K*wan, 
merging phonologically with original *K"*an (> MC Kwan); *K‘un diphthongized to 
*K*won, merging phonologically with original *K"*on (> MC Kwon). Then, at some 
point, *w became nondistinctive after labial initials: *P*on diphthongized to *P*wan, 
but this merged with original *P'an (> MC Pan); *P'un diphthongized to *P*won, 
merging with original *P*on (> MC Pwon). (As with “*K™“on” and “*K™un,” it is pos- 
sible that there were also syllables like *Kwon or *K"^un, but we have found no reason 
to reconstruct them.) 

So far, our analysis has been based entirely on the syllable types of Middle 
Chinese, and has not taken Old Chinese rhyming into account. Our reconstruction of 
the rhymes in final *-n is unproblematic from the point of view of Old Chinese rhym- 
ing: each reconstructed rhyme corresponds exactly to a traditional rhyme group, as 
in Table 5.11. 

At first glance, Table 5.10 would appear to indicate that the same five vowels that 
were necessary to account for the syllables in MC -ng will also account for the syl- 
lables in MC -n. But the relationship between the traditional rhyme groups and our 
reconstructions is more complex with *-n than with *-r. This is because, according 
to the traditional rhyme analysis, MC -en can come from three different Old Chinese 
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TABLE 5.10 OC origins of MC division-I and division-IV syllables in final -n (incomplete) 


OC *ps- TS- kaf RRS *Kw_ 
*-an Pan Tan Tsan Kan Kwan 
*-on Pan Twan Tswan Kwan — 
*-en Pen Ten Tsen Ken Kwen 
*-on Pwon ? ? Kon Kwon 
*-un Pwon Twon Tswon Kwon — 


TABLE 5.11 OC rhymes in *-n (incomplete) and the 
corresponding traditional rhyme groups 


OC recónsiruetion traditional rhyme group 


(yünbü 20 Bl) 
Tan Hi Yang 
*-or i Dong 
*-en FE Geng 
*-orn z£ Zheng 
*-un & Dong 


Zhén, 7c Yuan, and Y: Wén. (Karlgren accounted for this by recon- 
structing *-ien, *-ian, and *-ion, respectively, as the sources of MC -en in these 


rhyme groups: Hi 
cases, but the front-vowel hypothesis proposes a different solution; see the discussion 
below.) Examples are given in Table 5.12, with references to relevant Shijing rhyme 
sequences. 

While MC -en corresponds to three different traditional rhyme groups, the syl- 
lable types we reconstruct with OC *-an, *-on, and *-en are all assigned in the tra- 
ditional analysis to a single rhyme group, Jù Yuan; likewise, the syllable types we 
reconstruct with *-on and *-un are all assigned to the single group X: Wén. If we 
incorporate the distinctions implied by Old Chinese rhyming into Table 5.10, we get 
Table 5.13 (the rows are numbered this time for convenience; this table, too, will be 
revised below). 

Now, instead of one row with MC -(w)en, as in Table 5.10, we have three (rows 3, 
4, and 5), one for each of the three traditional rhyme groups that MC -(w)en can come 


from: Jt Yuan (corresponding to our *-en), Fi Zhen (for which we reconstruct *-in), and 


X: Wén (whose reconstruction we will discuss shortly). Now instead of five rows, as in 
Tables 5.8 and 5.10, we have seven rows. Does this mean that we need to reconstruct 
seven different vowels? No, because it turns out that rows 5 and 6 are in complementary 


TABLE 5.12 Examples of MC -en from three traditional OC rhyme groups 


MC traditional rhyme group Shijing rhymes 
If xian ‘worthy’ hen Zhén 205.2, 246.3 
Ei, jian ‘see’ kenH JÚ Yuan 217.3 


i xian ‘go first’ senH X Wén 197.6 


y 
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TABLE 5.13 Origins of MC syllables in final -n, with their traditional OC rhyme groups 


(incomplete) 

rhyme Set? *ps- sr. *Ts- *K *KWe 
1 -(w)an < *-an Pan Tan Tsan Kan Kwan 
2 -(w)an < *-on Jb Yuan Pan Twan Tswan Kwan = 
3 -(w)en < *-en Pen Ten Tsen Ken Kwen 
4 -(w)en < *-in FL Zhen Pen Ten Tsen Ken Kwen 
5 -(w)en « ? — Ten Tsen — — 
6 -(w)on « *-on X, Wén Pwon — — Kon Kwon 
7 -won « *-un Pwon Twon Tswon Kwon = 


distribution. There are no convincing examples of MC -en from the X: Wén group in 
syllables with P- or K-type initials, and the only examples of MC -on after T- or Ts-type 
initials are clearly exceptional. 

In fact, the only example of a syllable like Ton or Tson in the entire Gudngyun is 


(819)  frtün < thon ‘to swallow’ (pMin: *thun A), 


which also has the alternate reading 
(820) fw tian < then ‘(surname)’ 


We account for this situation by reconstructing both rows 5 and 6 of Table 5.13 with 
*-on, and assuming that *o normally became fronted when it was between an acute onset 
and an acute coda. Thus *-on becomes -en in the second reading 7 *l'on > then, repre- 
senting the regular development; and 7 *['on > thon ‘swallow’, where *-on becomes 
MC -on after an acute initial, is exceptional, possibly due to onomatopoeia. Notice that 
for MC thon, Mandarin has tin instead of the "ten" (a nonexistent syllable) that might 
be expected. Although MC -on itself is rare after acute initials, there are a number of 
alternations between MC -en and -won after acute initials that suggest a further develop- 
ment *-on > -on > -won in some dialects. 
Consider, for example, 


(821) ff cún < dzwon ‘exist’ 


Ordinarily, we would assign a word with MC -won to row 7 of Table 5.13 and recon- 
struct it with *-un, but we have good evidence that the correct reconstruction is not 
*dz'un but *[dz|'o[n], and that MC -won here is an irregular development from *-on. 
According to the Shudwén, the phonetic in 77 cin is 7 cái, which is also reconstructed 
with *o: 


(822) A cái < dzoj < *[dz]'o ‘talent, ability’ (SWGL 66072) 
Moreover, it is likely that 7 cün < dzwon ‘exist’ is etymologically related somehow to 


(823) fE zai < dzojX < *[dz]'9? ‘be at, be present’ 
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The Shuowén says that 7 cái is phonetic in ZE zai also, and uses 77 cin < *[dz]'o[n] as 
a sound gloss for fE zai < *[dz]'o?: 
(84) fE: th Mt. A. 
“LE zai [*[dz]‘o?] means ££ [*[dz]'o[n]] ‘exist’; it is from + tü ‘earth’ 
[i.e., it has + tü as a graphic component] and has 7 cái [*[dz]*o] as 
phonetic.' (SWGL 6120b) 


The reason for the alternation between *-9? and *-o[n] in words that may be etymologi- 
cally related is not clear, but in any case, it is likely that analogy to ZE zai < *[dz]‘o? played 
a role in preventing the regular development *-on > -en in this case; instead we have 
perhaps ££ *[dz]‘a[n] > dzon > dzwon. Words with ££ cán as phonetic usually have MC 
-en as expected, following the normal development of *-on to MC -en after acute initials: 


(825) 1g *N-ts'o[n]-s > dzenH > jiàn ‘grass, herb’ (also read dzwonH) 

HE *[dzJ'o[n]-s > dzenH > jiàn ‘to fence in’ 

£ *[N-tsf'o[n]-s > dzenH > jiàn ‘twice; a second time’, probably related to 
Hj. *[ts]*a(2)-s > tsojH > zai ‘twice; a second time’ 


Li (1971) followed Karlgren in reconstructing *-ion as the origin of the rhymes in 
row 5 of Table 5.13—that is, in those words with MC -en that are assigned to the tradi- 
tional X: Wén rhyme group. But recognizing the complementary distribution between 
rows 5 and 6 makes reconstructing this *-ion unnecessary: both rows 5 and 6 can just be 
reconstructed with *-on. Incorporating this hypothesis, we can revise Table 5.13 as in 
Table 5.14, accounting for all forms with six vowels. 

These arguments, based on the distribution of Middle Chinese initials and finals and 
on Old Chinese rhyming, are the basis for the six-vowel system. 


5.2.1 THE ROUNDED-VOWEL AND FRONT-VOWEL HYPOTHESES 


The six-vowel reconstruction incorporates two main hypotheses about Old Chinese vow- 
els: the rounded-vowel hypothesis, discussed above, and the front-vowel hypothesis, to 
be discussed below. The rounded-vowel hypothesis, due to Jaxontov (1960b), claims that 
where Middle Chinese has a contrast between syllables with and without -w- before the 
vowel (in traditional terms, a contrast between hékóu £ | | closed-mouth finals and kaikóu 


TABLE 5.14 Origins of MC syllables in final -n in divisions I and IV (revised) 


1 -(w)an < *-an Pan Tan Tsan Kan Kwan 
2 -(w)an < *-on Jú Yuan Pan Twan Tswan Kwan — 
3 -(w)en « *-en Pen Ten Tsen Ken Kwen 
4 -(w)en « *-in Zhén Pen Ten Tsen Ken Kwen 
5 -(w)on ~ -en < *-on : Pwon Ten Tsen Kon Kwon 
6 -won « *-un X Wen Pwon Twon Tswon Kwon — 
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DI [1 open-mouthed finals), the -w- has only two possible origins: either the Old Chinese 
onset was labialized (e.g., *k"-), or the -w- results from the diphthongization of one of the 
rounded vowels before acute codas: for example, *-on > *-wan or *-un > *-won. The rea- 
son that Middle Chinese has syllables like Kweng and Kwen, but no syllables like *Tweng" 
or “Twen,” is that Old Chinese had labiovelar and labiouvular onsets like *k"(*)- and *q"(*)- 
but no labialized dental onsets like ***t"(*)-"; nor was there any rounded vowel that diph- 
thongized to produce MC -we-. 

The other main hypothesis involved in the six-vowel reconstruction is the front-vowel 
hypothesis. The front-vowel hypothesis essentially claims that Old Chinese had no 
vowel combinations such as the *ia, *ie, or *io that Karlgren and Li reconstructed in 
division-IV rhymes: division-IV finals just come from the front vowels Ze and *1 (as in 
rows 3 and 4 of Table 5.14 above), or from the fronting of *o between acute onsets and 
acute codas (as in row 5 of Table 5.14). Table 5.15 below shows how the three recon- 
structions compare on this point. 

If combinations like *ia, *ie, or *io are not available in the Old Chinese system, then 
it follows that the Middle Chinese division-IV syllables (those whose vowel is written 
as -e- in our notation, with no -a-, and no -/- or -y- to the left) must be reconstructed with 
one of the front vowels *e or *i (as in rows 1 and 2 of Table 5.15, respectively), or else 
with a *o that becomes fronted between an acute onset and an acute coda (as in row 3).š 

The other main point of the front-vowel hypothesis involves type-B (nonpharyngeal- 


ized) syllables, and has to do with the so-called chéngniti it Z] “repeated-initial” finals 


of Middle Chinese (for discussion, see section 2.1.2.3). Briefly, in our reconstruction 
(as in other versions of the six-vowel reconstruction), the syllables traditionally called 
“division-IV chóngniü" (in our Middle Chinese notation, those that are written with both 
prevocalic -j- and -i-) must all be reconstructed with front vowels, OC *i or Ze, We will 
discuss the chóngniü problem in more detail in section 5.3.2; for now, we only illustrate 
the situation with a couple of examples. Table 5.16 shows a three-way minimal contrast 
in Middle Chinese, among the syllables we transcribe as bjonH, bjenH, and bjienH, with 
our reconstructions and those of Karlgren and Li. In the traditional analysis, all three 


words are assigned to the J Yuan rhyme group. 


Both $$ bjenH ‘cap’ (row 2) and {i bjienH ‘comfortable’ (row 3) are in the Qiéyün's 
44 Xian rhyme, but they are in different homophone groups, with different fanqié spell- 


ings. It is pairs like this that are called chóngniü Œ ZI] ‘repeated initials’, because the 
44 Xian rhyme includes two homophone groups with the same initial b-. Since the two 
syllables have the same reflexes in virtually all dialects, it is not readily apparent how 


TABLE 5.15 Three sources of MC -en in three reconstructions, with examples 


Baxter-Sagart Karlgren Li (1971) 
1 MC -en from J Yuan: *-e[n] *-jan *-jan 
JJ jian < ken ‘shoulder (n.)" *[kT'e[n] *kian *kian 
2 MC -en from FL Zhen: *-i[n] *-ien *-in 
IX mián < men ‘sleep’ *m'i[n] *mien *min 
3 MC -en from X Wén: *-o[n] *-iən *-ion 
+£ jian < dzenH ‘grass, herb’ *N-ts'o[n]-s *dz'ion *dzionh 
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TABLE 5.16 A three-way Middle Chinese contrast in type B, in the traditional 7¢ Yuan group 


MC Baxter-Sagart Karlgren | Li(1971) 
l | ñ& fan ‘cooked rice’ bjonH Jg *bo[n]?-s *b’iwan *bjanh 
2 | ft bian ‘cap’ bjenH R= *C.[b]ro[n]-s 
Parr "m 
{E biàn ‘comfortable” bjienH ` ¿M UU *[b]e[n]-s b'ian bjianh 


they were distinguished phonetically, but in the Sóng-dynasty rhyme tables, jj bjenH 
(row 2 in Table 5.16) is put in division III, while fii bjienH (row 3 in Table 5.16) is put in 
division IV; so fẹ bjenH and {$Ë bjienH are called division-III and division-IV chóngniü 


syllables, respectively.? In our Middle Chinese notation, we use an arbitrary convention 
to distinguish the two types: division-III chóngniü syllables are written with prevocalic 
-j-, or with the vowel -i-, but not both; division-IV chóngniü syllables are written with 
both -j- and -i-. 

As for their Old Chinese reconstructions, Karlgren thought that the chóngniü distinc- 


tions were artificial, and that fẹ bjenH and {i bjienH were simply homonyms in both 
Middle Chinese and Old Chinese. Li recognized the distinction in Middle Chinese, but 
was unable to account for it in his Old Chinese reconstruction system. He used the vowel 
combination *ia to distinguish jj bjenH and [ii bjienH (his ‘*bjianh’) from Op bjonH 
(his ‘*bjanh’), but had no way to distinguish # bjenH and fii bjienH from each other 
(1971:41). In the six-vowel system, Old Chinese prevocalic *-r- plays an important role 


in accounting for the necessary distinctions, as will be shown below. But briefly, in the 
six-vowel system, syllables like bjonH (row 1) must be reconstructed with a nonfront 
vowel; division-III chongnit syllables like bjenH (row 2) can be reconstructed with either 
front or nonfront vowels; and division-IV chóngniü syllables like bjienH (row 3) can be 
reconstructed only with a front vowel. 

Table 5.17 illustrates a parallel contrast in high-vowel syllables, in this case with the 
three-way contrast among MC mjut, mit, and mjit. In this case too, Karlgren regarded 
2% mit and E mjit as homonyms, even though both the rhyme books and the rhyme 
tables clearly distinguish them. Li recognized the distinction, but as with the previous 
example, was unable to account for it in his reconstruction; he gave them the same Old 
Chinese reconstruction, but with a question mark after 2% mjit (1971:47). In our recon- 
struction, they are distinguished by the fact that 2Z mit « *mri[t] has a prevocalic *-r-, 
while 2% mjit < *mit does not. 

The main point here is that according to the front-vowel hypothesis, on the basis of 
their Middle Chinese readings alone, division-IV chóngniü syllables like {i bjienH and 


TABLE 5.17 A three-way Middle Chinese contrast in type B, 17] Wü and í Zhi groups 


MC Baxter-Sagart Karlgren | Li (1971) 
1 Du wù ‘thing’ mjut ` Au *C.mut *miwot | *mjot 
2 2% mi ‘dense’ mt D *mri[t] *mjit 
D > "E "m *miét m 
3 #ë mi ‘honey mjit 1 pu mit mjit (?) 
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2% mjit must be reconstructed with front vowels (Ge and *i, respectively); the details of 
how our system accounts for the chóngniü distinctions are given later in this chapter, 
when individual rhymes are discussed. 

We began our discussion by focusing on division-I and division-IV syllables ending 
in MC -ng and -n, but it turns out that the six vowels we have reconstructed in order to 
account for these syllables are also sufficient to account for division-II and division-III 
syllables, and for syllables with other codas, as the later sections of this chapter will 
show. It is this line of reasoning that suggests that Old Chinese should be reconstructed 
with a system of six vowels. 

The arguments for a six-vowel system sketched above were based largely on the 
distribution of rhymes and onsets in Middle Chinese. We did rely on Old Chinese rhyme 
evidence to distinguish three sources of MC -en (OC *-en, *-in, and in certain environ- 
ments, *-on), but the decision to reconstruct *-an, *-on, and *-en with different vowels 
was based mainly on the pattern of distribution of phonological elements in Middle 
Chinese, not inferred inductively from the corpus of pre-Qín verse. In fact, as we can 
see from Table 5.14, there is a mismatch between the phonological rhymes we have 
reconstructed with the coda *-n and the traditional rhyme categories: in the traditional 
analysis, our *-an, *-on, and *-en are all assigned to the 7t Yuan group, and both *-on 
and *-un are assigned to the Y: Wén group. Karlgren and Li reconstructed these rhymes 
in such a way as to agree with the traditional analysis: see Table 5.18, which compares 
our reconstructions with theirs.'? 

Is this disagreement with the traditional analysis an argument against the six-vowel 
system? There is no guarantee that rhyming practices in a literary tradition will nec- 
essarily correspond in a simple way to the phonological rhymes of any particular 
dialect; for example, for some 800 years, Chinese poets—regardless of what kind 
of Chinese they actually spoke—have been writing the genre called regulated verse 


(lüshi "H Zi according to a rhyme standard called the “Pingshui yùn `E 7K #8,” which 
defines 106 rhyme categories (a simplification of the categories of the Qiéyun sys- 
tem), set out in various reference books. The same kind of verse is even composed by 
Japanese poets, so as to rhyme according to this Chinese standard. 

However, we have no evidence of prescriptive rhyme books or similar literature 
from the pre-Qín period, and our default expectation would be that in the absence of 


other constraints, poets would have found it most natural to rhyme according to the 


TABLE 5.18 OC rhymes in final *-n, in three reconstructions 


traditional " 
MC Baxter-Sagart Karlgren Li (1971) 
rhyme group 

1 -an *-an *-án *-an 
2 -wan *-on JÚ Yuan *-wán *-uan 
3 -en Zen *-jan *-jian 
4 -en *-in Zhén *-jen *-in 
5 -on/-en *-on *-on/*-ion *-on/*-ion 
6 -won *-un X Wén *-won *-on 
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phonological rhymes of their own pronunciation. The six-vowel reconstruction sketched 
above predicts, in effect, that Old Chinese poets should distinguish in rhyming among 
*-an, *-on, and *-en, even though the traditional analysis assigns them all to the 7¢ Yuán 
group, and between *-on and *-un, even though the traditional analysis assigns them 
both to the XC Wén group. 

In other words, the mismatches between our vowel reconstruction and the tradi- 
tional rhyme categories do not necessarily mean that our reconstruction is wrong; it 
may be that our reconstruction is correct, and it is the traditional analysis that is at 
fault. It was pointed out in section 2.2 that identifying rhyme groups inductively from 
a corpus of rhymes, unguided by any hypotheses, is a computationally difficult task. 
It is easy to notice cases where words that rhymed in Old Chinese do not rhyme any- 
more; it is much harder to notice cases where words that do rhyme now did not rhyme 
in Old Chinese. In fact, the words we reconstruct with *-an, *-on, and *-en are usually 
regarded as a single rhyme group in modern Mandarin poetry, so even if they are dis- 
tinguished in Shijing rhyming, a modern reader will not easily notice this. The situation 
is similar to that faced by the Qing-dynasty philologists regarding the Qièyùn rhymes 
x Zhi, H Zhi, and Zhi. In their own speech, these had all merged, and it would 
have been difficult for them to notice that they were distinct in the Shijing, except for 
the fact that the Qiéyün separated these words into three different rhymes, suggesting 
that they may have been distinct in Old Chinese as well—which turned out to be true.!! 

In the same way, the distributional arguments sketched above for reconstructing 
*-an, *-en, and *-on with different vowels (and similarly for *-on and *-un) also suggest 
hypotheses to check against the corpus of Old Chinese rhymes. In other words, rather than 
reject the six-vowel reconstruction because it disagrees with the traditional rhyme cat- 
egories, we can test the predictions of this reconstruction against the Old Chinese rhymes 
themselves to see if they reveal previously unnoticed rhyming distinctions. Using a proba- 
bilistic method for testing hypotheses about rhyming distinctions, Baxter (1992) showed 
that in fact, the predictions of the six-vowel reconstruction are correct: our reconstructed 
*-an, *-on, and *-en do indeed rhyme separately, as do *-on and *-un; and the same is true 
of the rhymes with other codas.!2 These are facts about Old Chinese rhyming that neither 
the traditional rhyme categories, nor the reconstructions of Karlgren and Li that are based 
on them, can account for. 


5.2.2 THE SIX-VOWEL RECONSTRUCTION 
AS A PHILOLOGICAL HEURISTIC 


As much work in Chinese philology still relies on the traditional rhyme categories, it 
is worthwhile to point out that the six-vowel reconstruction is not just of interest to 
historical linguists, but also has consequences for philological work on early Chinese 
texts. The Qing scholars who developed the traditional analysis of Old Chinese rhym- 
ing were not primarily motivated by an abstract interest in how the pre-Qín language 
sounded; rather, they were interested in using their analysis as a philological tool to 
understand early texts better. In this section we give some examples to show that our 
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reconstruction is a better philological tool than the traditional analysis and the recon- 
structions based on it. 


Ode 106.3 

As pointed out in Baxter (1992:387—388), there is a textual problem in stanza 3 of Ode 
106 of the Shijing (Qi feng: vue (zeg - 35 WE) ). The Máo Æ version reads as in 
(826), with our Middle Chinese notation added for the rhyme words." 


(826) Ode 106.3: Qi feng: me (€ Ji - $5 WE) rhyme words (MC) 


A (BE ek Ap yījiē LUAN X1 th ljwenX 
la d wie qing yang WAN xi Wi 'jwonX 
$E Hj E Wü Zé XUAN XI i sjwenH 
D DIS A shé zé GUÀN xi Ei kwanH 
pu «x si shi FAN xi JX pjonX 

V), 88 BL = yi yü LUAN xi BL IwanH 


The textual problem occurs in line 5. The Máo commentary has no gloss here, but 
the Eastern Hàn commentator Zhéng Xuan #5 Z (127—200) glosses Jy. fan as ‘to revert’ 
(72 th, fü yë). The Jingdidn shiwén has this comment: 


(2) KA HE [pjonX]. H P, M e 8# jen], $ H. 
[On] “J 45 fan xr": [JV fan has its] usual pronunciation [i.e., MC 
pjonX]; it means 14 fü ‘to revert’. The Hán Vë version of the Shi reads 
“E biàn" [MC pjenH], meaning ‘to change’ (JDSW 67). 


So there are two versions of the text here: where the Mao version has Jx fan ‘to revert’, 
the Hán version (of which only fragments remain such as in quotations like this) had 4% 
biàn ‘to change’. In his “Glosses on the Book of odes” (1942-1946, 74:195), Karlgren 
gives two translations of the line, one for each possibility: 


(828) Mao: PY & Jv. 4 sishirAn xi “The four arrows (revert =) come (one 


after the other) to the same place” “(all 
hit the center of the target)” 


Hán: [Uu Je $$ 4 si shi bian xi “The four arrows (change =) succeed one 
another” 


Since both interpretations make acceptable sense, Karlgren concludes: “Undecidable 
which version best repr[resents] the orig[inal] Shi.” 

In terms of traditional reconstructions, there is no phonological argument favor- 
ing one reading over the other, either. But in our six-vowel reconstruction, the rhyme 
in line 5 stands out as irregular: all the other rhyme words have the main vowel *-o-, 
but J fan must be reconstructed with *-an? to account for its rhymes elsewhere. 
Table 5.19 shows the rhyme words of the Máo version as reconstructed by Karlgren, 
Fang-kuei Li, Guo Xiliáng (1986, based on the system of Wang Li), and us.* 
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TABLE 5.19 The rhyme words of Mdo Shi 106.3, in several reconstructions 


MC rhyme group | Karlgren Li Guo Xiláng |Baxter-Sagart 
l £h ljwenX Jü Yuán | *bliwan [*bljuanx]* *liwan *[r]on? 
2 Wi, 'jwonX JG Yuan | *eiwăn *ewjanx *iwan *[?]o[n]? 
3 É sjwenH Jü Yuan | *siwan *sjuanh *siwan *[s]o[n]?-s 
4 DI kwanH Jú Yuan | *kwan *kwanh *kuan *Kk*on-s 
5 JX. pjonX jb Yuan | *piwan *pjanx *piwan 
6 BL IwanH JG Yuan | *lwan *luanh *]uan *[rl'o[n]-s 


* Li (1971) does not provide a reconstruction for 22 lian < /jwenX, but we can infer a reconstruction “*bljuanx” by 


analogy to the words that he does reconstruct. 


In the three earlier reconstructions, there is nothing to indicate that the rhyme in line 5 
is in any way unusual or suspect. ? However, in our reconstruction, JX fan must be recon- 
structed with *-an, while all the other words must be reconstructed with *-o[n].' The Hán 
Shi reading $$ biàn < pjenH ‘change (v.)’ for the rhyme word in line 5 must be recon- 
structed as *pro[n]-s, which fits the other rhyme words perfectly." The Hán Shr reading is 
therefore preferable on phonological grounds, as pointed out in Baxter (1992:364—366). 

Further confirmation for the reading {%*} *pro[n]-s ‘change (v.)’ in line 5 has recently 
come fromthe bamboo-strip document called “KéngziShilin” ( fL f 53$? (Kóngzi's 
discussion of the Sr), in the Shanghai Museum texts (SB 1.13—1.41, 1.121—1.168). 
Line 5 of Ode 106.3 is quoted on strip 22, where the word corresponding to {44 

*pro[n]-s is written as 


(829) < 


As shown by Li Jiahào (1979), this is a graph used in Warring States documents for 
(830) í h) biàn < bjenH < *C.[b]ro[n]-s ‘cap’ 


and is often used as a loan character for 1232) *pro[n]-s ‘change (v.)'—but not, as far 
as we know, for Jz fan. The word fẹ *C.[b]ro[n]-s ‘cap’ itself rhymes as *-o[n]-s in 
Ode 102.3. 

In effect, the six-vowel system predicted that "HU ^k: £ 45 si shi biàn x1" should be the 
earlier version of line 5; we would expect that J fan < *pan? would have been substi- 
tuted for {4%} *pro[n]-s only after the diphthongization *-on > *-wan had occurred (see 
section 5.2.1 above), after which it would have seemed to be a satisfactory rhyme with 
the other words of the sequence. Baxter (1992) predicted that if an earlier version of line 
5 were found, it would be consistent with the reading ($7) *pro[n]-s rather than with 
{J} fan < *pan? ‘reverse’; and the Shanghai strips show that this prediction was correct. 

A very similar case is the rhyme sequence from Láozi 39, given in Table 5.20 (there 
is also an internal rhyme sequence in *-er that is not relevant here). In terms of the 
traditional categories and reconstructions based on them, there is nothing unusual about 


the rhymes; they all belong to the traditional H Yue group. But in terms of our recon- 


struction, all the rhyme words in Table 5.20 are to be reconstructed with *-at except that 
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TABLE 5.20 A rhyme sequence from Ldozi 39! 


from Laozi 39: MC OC 
1 tian wú yi QING jiang kóng LIE ljet *[r]at 
2 di wu yi NiNG jiang kong FA pjot *Co.pat 
3 shén wt yi Linc Jiang kong vu xjot *ghat 
4 H gù wú yi víNc Jiang kong JÉ gjet *N-[k](r)at 
5 | SEU AES Ri wan wù wu yi SHENG jiang kong MIÈ mjiet 
6 | MEV ira ye LR | hou wang wi yi gui gàojiang kong juÉ | Ajwot *kvat 


in line 5. According to the front-vowel hypothesis, MC mjiet (a division-IV chóngniü 
syllable) can only reflect *-et (see the discussion in section 5.2.1 above). So line 5 stands 
out as phonologically unusual and philologically suspect. See the reconstructions in 
Table 5.21. 

As it happens, there are several other reasons to believe that line 5 is a late addi- 
tion to the text. Using entirely independent evidence, William Boltz (1984:220—224, 
1985) identified this same line as a late addition, and the line is absent in both of 
the Mawangdui silk manuscripts of the Ldozi, dating from early Western Han. 
(Unfortunately, this passage is not among the parts of the Ldozi found at Guodiàn.) On 
purely system-internal grounds, our reconstruction predicts that line 5 should not have 
been a good rhyme in the pre-Qín period. Later, *-at was raised and fronted to *-et in 
certain environments (see section 5.5.2); as a result of these changes, existing poetry 
would have contained many examples of rhymes mixing *-at and *-et (from original 
*-at) in contemporary pronunciation, with the result that rhyming standards became 
laxer, and adding J *[m]et as a rhyme would not have seemed improper. Our recon- 
struction can explain both why jjj; mié was not a good rhyme earlier, and why it became 
an acceptable rhyme later. Nothing in the traditional rhyme groups or reconstructions 
has the power to do this. 

In summary, the fact that the six-vowel reconstruction does not match the tra- 
ditional rhyme categories is an advantage, not a disadvantage: it does not match 
because the traditional rhyme categories are not fine-grained enough, less sharp a 
tool for the philological analysis of early texts. The hypotheses of the six-vowel 


TABLE 5.21 The rhyme words of Ldozi 39, in several reconstructions 


Karlgren ; Guo Xiliáng 
MC rhyme group (1957) Li (1971) (1986) Baxter-Sagart 

1 ZU [jet H Yué *liat *]jat WI *[r]at 

2 3t pjot H Yuè *piwăt *pjat *piwat *Co.pat 

3 EK xjot H Yue *yjăt *xjat *xIát *qhat 

4 "H gjet H Yue *o iat *ojat *glát *N-[k](r)at 
5 Jk mjiet H Yué *miat *mjiat *miat *[m]et 

6 IK kjwot H Yué *kiwat *kwjat *kiwat *kvat 
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system are subject to falsification every time a new early document is discovered; so 
far, they have stood the test of time. 

Even though we argue that the traditional Old Chinese rhyme categories are insufficiently 
fine-grained, we make frequent reference to them in the rest ofthis chapter, because they will 
be meaningful to some readers, and other readers will need to become familiar with them to 
read the literature on the phonology and philology ofthe pre-Qín period. Some of our recon- 
structed rhymes correspond exactly to traditional groups: for example, the set of words we 
reconstruct with the rhyme *-e is virtually identical to the set of words traditionally assigned 
to the & Zhi rhyme group; in such cases we will sometimes write “*-e = 3¢ Zhi.” But in 
many cases our reconstructed rhymes correspond to only part of a traditional group: for 
example, the rhyme *-en is only part of the traditional 7G Yuan rhyme group. In such cases, 
we sometimes write “*-en c Jú Yuan,” using the mathematical symbol for a proper sub- 
set, to remind the reader that the correspondence to the traditional rhyme groups is inexact. 
Details will be given in the discussion of individual rhymes in sections 5.4 through 5.7. 


5.3 Rhyme development: main processes 


The main factors affecting the development of rhymes after the Old Chinese period 
were (1) whether or not the onset was pharyngealized, and (2) whether or not there was 
an *-r- before the vowel. There were also a number of assimilatory and dissimilatory 
processes involving onsets, vowels and codas: we will discuss the main trends in this 
section, but the details will be found in sections 5.4 through 5.7. 


5.3.1 THE EFFECTS OF PHARYNGEALIZED ONSETS 


A pharyngealized onset generally caused a lowering of the following vowel; a similar 
effect is common in other languages with pharyngealized consonants, such as Arabic 
(Jakobson [1957] 1971) and (biblical) Hebrew (Weingreen 1959:19). This characteris- 
tic lowering is one of the main arguments for reconstructing the type-A syllables with 
pharyngealized onsets (see section 3.1.1). The lowering was phonologically nondistinc- 
tive at first, but at some point the pharyngealization feature was lost, and many of these 
vowel distinctions became contrastive. 

In Old Chinese, high-vowel syllables in type A and type B rhymed with each other 
freely, as in example (831). (Note that here original *-in changed to *-in, which seems 
to be the usual development; some forms indicate an alternative development, *-in > 
Zen see section 5.4.4.) 


(831) rhyme words in Ode 28.4: MC OC 

if] yuan ‘abyss’ 'wen «Sin < *[?]wši[n] 
D shén ‘body; self syin < *pin < *ni[n] 

A rén ‘person’ nyin < *nin < *ni[n] 
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But in the Qiéyün, D shën < *ni[n] and À rén < *ni[n], with originally nonpharyn- 
FL Zhén rhyme (MC -in), while HI yuan < *[?]5i[n], with 
an originally pharyngealized onset, is in the 4 Xian rhyme (MC ent On this point the 
Qiéyün agrees with the typical rhyming practice of the sixth century ce and later: H 
yuan < *[?]“i[n] no longer rhymes with D shén < *ni[n] and À rén < *ni[n]; instead, 
it rhymes with words like jjj qian < dzen < *dz‘en, which originally had the nonhigh 


gealized onsets, are in the 


vowel *e. The general pattern is as in Table 5.22. 

In general, type-A and type-B syllables that had the same rhyme in Old Chinese are 
placed in different rhymes in the Qiéyün. The lowering of vowels after pharyngealized 
onsets seems to be the best explanation for this. The precise processes probably varied 
from dialect to dialect, but the system of the Qièyùn indicates the following effects, 
which are generally supported by sixth-century rhyming practice. (We omit the possible 
MC -w- resulting from labialized initials.) 


(832) *Cin > Cin (EX) 
*C'n > Cen (^c), merging with Cen < *C*en 
(833)  *Con > Gj*n (JA) ~ Cjun GO) ~ Cin (EX) 
*C'on > Con (J) ~ Cwon (z), rhyming with Cjon (7C) < *Can'? 


(834)  *Can > Gjen (Aili), rhyming with Cjen < *Cen 
or > Cjon (JÙ), rhyming with Con or Cwon < *C*on 


*C'an > Can (3€) ~ Cwan (fH), no longer rhyming with original *Can 
(835)  *Cu > Cjuw (JC) 
*Cu > Caw (Z£), merging with Caw < *C*aw 


(836)  *Caw > Cjew (#4), rhyming with Cjew < *Cew 

*C'aw > Caw (>ë), no longer rhyming with OC type-B *Caw 
(837)  *Ciw > Gjiw (BA) ~ Cjuw (JÜ) 

*Ciw > Cew (9), merging with Cew < *C*ew 


The effects of pharyngealization differed slightly from rhyme to rhyme, and were 
complicated by other factors. For example, the low vowel *a tended to stay low 
before velar codas, so Cjang (5) < *Car generally continued to rhyme with Cang 


(Jf) < *C%an; the two rhymes are designated as tongyong [i] H] in the Gudngyün, 
and were combined in the Píngshui yün. For details, see the discussion of individual 
rhymes below. 


TABLE 5.22 Changes in rhyming of OC *-in and *-en 
OC OC rhyme | OC group | MC final | Guángyün rhyme 


*Cin . ü -in FL Zhen 
*-in c Zhen 


-en ^5 Xian 
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5.3.2 THE EFFECTS OF PREVOCALIC *-r- 


Prevocalic *-r- is reconstructed to account for three kinds of Middle Chinese sylla- 
bles: (1) those that have retroflex sibilant initials (tsr-, tsrh-, dzr-, sr-, zr-) or retroflex 
stop initials (tr-, trh-, dr-, nr-) in Middle Chinese (see section 4.1.3); (2) division-II 
syllables; and (3) certain division-III syllables (including many of the division-III 
chóngniü syllables). Reconstructing *-r- in division II was proposed (in slightly dif- 
ferent form) by Jaxontov (1960a, 1963); reconstructing *-r- in division III was pro- 
posed by Pulleyblank (1962-1963). Li (1971) reconstructed *-r- in cases (1) and (2), 
but not (3); the six-vowel reconstructions (including Starostin 1989, Baxter 1992, 
Zhéngzhang 2003, and the reconstruction presented here) reconstruct *-r- in all three 
cases.” Reconstructing *-r- in cases (2) and (3) involves assuming that prevocalic 
*-r- sometimes influenced the quality of the following vowel. Although *-r- was 
preserved after coronal initials as a feature of retroflexion, after *K- and *P-type ini- 
tials it disappeared; some of the vocalic distinctions introduced by *-r- then became 
phonologically distinctive. We will discuss pharyngealized and nonpharyngealized 
syllables separately. 


5.3.2.1 Prevocalic *-r- in pharyngealized (type-A) syllables (“division II") 

In type-A syllables, prevocalic *-r- seems to have fronted a following unrounded vowel, 
and introduced some other feature as well, producing the distinctive division-II vowels 
that we transcribe as -ae- and -ea- (often reconstructed for Middle Chinese as [æ] and 
[£], respectively); the result is usually -ae- from original *a, and -ea- from the nonlow 
unrounded vowels, as shown in Table 5.23. 

It is still unclear exactly what feature distinguished the Middle Chinese division-II 
syllables from others; very likely the answer would be different for different dialects 
in the Middle Chinese period. Pulleyblank reconstructed our -ae- and -ea- as retroflex 
vowels [a'] and [e'] for the Early Middle Chinese period, which is suggested by some 
evidence from Chinese transcriptions of Indic words (1984:191—193), and this is a rea- 
sonable hypothesis, since they result from the effects of a preceding *-r-. But there is 
little direct evidence on the matter. 

Although the main pattern is as illustrated in Table 5.23, MC -ae- does not always 
come from OC *a, nor does MC -ea- always reflect a nonlow vowel. For example, OC 


TABLE 5.23 Development of unrounded vowels after *-r- in pharyngealized syllables 
OC MC | examples 


BE *kStij> keaj > ji& ‘all’ 
Ik *C.m'<r>[i]k > meak > mai ‘vein’ 


RE 


r. *k*rak> keak > gé ‘hide, skin’ 
Rik *| dz]<r>əj> dzreaj > chai ‘category, equals’ 


*CriC > 


*Cir9C > | CeaC 


#CpeC > PW *N-k*«r»ep > heap > xia ‘narrow’ 
£x *[ts"l'ret» tsrheat > cha ‘examine’ 

H5 *m'ra?» maeX > má ‘horse’ 

vb *s'raj > srae > sha ‘sand’ 


*C'raC > | CaeC 
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*K™ren does not become MC *Kwean" as might be expected, but rather MC Kwaen, 
as shown by rhymes, xiésheng evidence, and word-family connections (see Baxter 
1992:382-383); for example:?! 


(838) fe *C.cw"«r»en > hwaen > huán ‘ring (n.)’ 


(839) DO *e’<r>en > Ajwen > yuan ‘round’ 


(840) ¿= *s-cwen > zjwen > xuán ‘turn around, return’ 


(841) ` H *q*^en > xjwien > xuan ‘fly about’. (The division-IV chóngniü final 
can only reflect *-en.) 


Similarly, if we assumed that MC -ea- invariably indicated a nonlow vowel, we might 
be tempted to reconstruct #% sha < MC sreat ‘kill’ as “*s'ret.” Actually, #% sha is from 
type-B *s<r>at, which would have become srjet by normal changes,” but in most vari- 
eties of Middle Chinese, type-B syllables with initials of the 7sr- type developed as if 
they lost the -j-: thus *s<r>at > srjet > sreat. The Song-dynasty rhyme tables appear to 
reflect this change, because syllables beginning with retroflex initials are all placed in 
division II. There are no Zsr- initials in division III; thus, $ sreat is placed in division 
II, like /\ *p'r[e]t > peat > ba ‘eight’. Similarly, ||| shan < srean is from *a in type B, 
not *e in type A: we reconstruct ||| shan < srean < srjen < *s-nran < *s-jrar.? Confusion 
about whether to reconstruct *e or *a in such cases has tended to obscure the fact that 
Old Chinese rhyming distinguishes front-vowel rhymes like *-en, *-et, and *-ew from 
nonfront *-an, *-at, and *-aw. 

Prevocalic *-r- seems to have left no trace on vowels that were rounded at the time 
the other vowels preceded by *-r- became phonologically distinct. For example, there 
are no division-II words in the traditional x: Hau rhyme group, which we reconstruct 
with *-o, and unless there is a retroflex initial, we generally cannot distinguish between 
*C%o and *C‘ro on the basis of Middle Chinese evidence alone; in such cases we write 
*C'(r)o. In a few cases, though, we can reconstruct *-r- on the basis of other evi- 
dence. For example, expressive binomes with an *e/o alternation generally either have 
*-r- in both syllables or in neither: 


(842) i d zhánzhuán < trjenX-trjwenX < *tren?-tron? ‘toss and turn’ (Ode 
1.2, 145.3) 


(843) IN J jianguan < kean-kwaen < *k‘re[n]-k‘ro[n] ‘sound of a chariot's 
linchpin’ (Ode 218.1) 
(844) 32 fi] qiékuó < khet-khwat < *k'5et-k'*ot ‘hard-working’ (Ode 31.4) 
(845) Hq Z sixü < sje-sju < *se-so ‘a short time’ (Liji: iyi ( $8 zd * 2838) ) 
On this basis, we can infer that there was probably an *-r- in both syllables of the fol- 


lowing expression, even though MC huwH by itself could represent either *g‘o-s or 
Zoch . 
gro-s: 


(846) ii xiéhóu < heaH-huwH < *gre-s-gíro-s ‘carefree’ (Odes 
94.1—2, 118.2) 
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Similarly, in 20 góu < kuwX ‘dog’, Hmong-Mien forms indicate an *-l- before the vowel, 
which probably represents an *-r- in the Chinese source, even though it is not apparent 
from the Middle Chinese reading kuwX; our reconstruction is *Cə.k*ro?.24 


(847) JCJ *Co.k'ro? > kuwX > góu ‘dog’; cf. pHM *qluwX, Proto-Mienic 
*klo B (L-Thongkum 1993:188) 


But in general, we cannot distinguish syllables like *C‘ro from *C*o when the onset 
is grave.” However, *C*ron and *C*rok do have reflexes distinct from *C%on and *C*ok, 
probably because before *-r and *-k, Zo diphthongized to something like [aw]—a 
change that did not happen when the coda was zero: 


(848) ZL *k‘ron > *k'rawr > kaewng > Jiang ‘(Yangzi) river’; cf. Proto-Monic 
*kro:r ‘large river’ (Diffloth 1984:132) 


(849) 


(850) f *C.[k]‘rok > *k‘rawk > kaewk > jio ‘horn, corner’ 


Fb *p‘ron > *p‘rawn > paewng > bang ‘country’ 


(851) J *[p]'rok > *p‘rawk > paewk > bo ‘cut, flay, peel’ 


In other cases too, when diphthongization of an original rounded vowel produces an 
unrounded vowel, *-r- acts on the unrounded vowel as expected. In the following cases, 
the diphthongization of the main vowel reflects the lowering of vowels after pharyngeal- 
ized onsets: 


(852) 


(853) =Æ *m-k'ruk > *m-k'rawk > haewk > xué ‘study; imitate’ 


/& *m-k'ru[n] > *m-k'rawr > haewng > xiáng ‘submit’ 


=m 


(854) JN *[ts]*<r>u? > *[ts] fraw? > tsraewX > zhao ‘claw’ 

(855) ` DU *m'ru? > *m'raw? > maewX > mao ‘fourth earthly branch’ 

(856) 388 *N-[k]*<r>uj?-s > *gfrwoj-s > hweajH > huai ‘be destroyed’ 

(857) r *No-g'rut > *No-g'rwot > hweat > hua ‘slippery’; pHM *wcuat 
‘smooth/slippery’ 


(858) Së *m‘ro[n] > *m'rwan > *m‘ran > maen > mán ‘southern foreigner’ 


(859) 


== 


He *m-k*<r>o[r]? > *m-k*<r>waj? > hwaeX > hua ‘ankle’ 


5.3.2.2 Prevocalic *-r- in nonpharyngealized (type-B) syllables 

We can tell from Middle Chinese written sources that prevocalic *-r- often affected the 
following vocalic segments in nonpharyngealized syllables also, although the phonetic 
details are difficult to pin down because of our lack of knowledge about the phonetics of 
Middle Chinese and its varieties. When original nonfront unrounded vowels *o and *a 
appear to be fronted in Middle Chinese, this can often be attributed to a preceding *-r-, 
as shown in examples (860) through (863). 


(860) UI *[k.n]‘an > ngang > ang ‘high; lift high’ 
il *pran > ngjaeng > ying ‘go to meet’ 
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(861) AI *[k]'ak > khjak > qué ‘decline, refuse’ 
Z& *[k]"rak > khjaek > xi ‘coarse kudzu cloth’ 


(862) 4} *po[n]» pjun > fèn ‘divide’ 
€ *[b]ro[n] > bin > pin ‘poor’ 


(863) 5 *[Co.b]on > bjuwng > ping ‘Féng (surname) 
Kj, 28 *[b]ron > bing > ping ‘lean on’ 


Ww 


However, *-r- also had an effect in syllables that already had front vowels, because there 
are also contrasting reflexes in front-vowel syllables with and without a preceding *-r-, 
as in examples (864) through (869). 


(864) #% *C.men > mjieng > ming ‘name’ 


=| 


D *m.ren (dial.) > *mrer > mjaeng > ming ‘cry (of birds or animals)’ 


(865) *[c]Ver] > yweng > ying ‘demarcate, encamp’ 


= IE 


*[N-qv]reg > Ajwaeng > rong ‘glory, honor’ 


j 
rt 


(866) *pe > pjie > bei ‘low, humble’ 


*pre > pje > bei ‘pillar’ 
(867) *mit > mjit > mi ‘honey’ 


*mri[t] > mit > mi ‘dense’ 


(868) *[N-q]"i[n] > ywin > yún ‘even, uniform’ 


IV BER SS 


x 
eT 


> 
x 
T 


*[c]"ri[n] > Awin > yún ‘rind of bamboo’ 


(869) 


oo 
Dip 


*kij > tsyij > zhi ‘fat, grease’ 
= *[g]rij > gij > qi ‘old’ 


UM 


In each pair ofexamples cited in (864) through (868), we can tell from rhymes or xiésheng 
evidence or both that the two forms had the same main vowel in Old Chinese; yet the 
Middle Chinese sources clearly indicate that they had different finals. In examples (864) 
and (865), the two forms are in different Qiéyün rhymes. In examples (866) through 
(868), the forms are in the same rhymes, but are given different fanqie spellings: these 


are chóngniü if: 4j] or ‘repeated-initial’ pairs, discussed above.” Furthermore, such pairs 


are systematically distinguished in the Sóng rhyme tables: in examples (866) through 
(868), the first member of each pair is put in division IV while the second is put in divi- 
sion III. In example (869), the phonetic elements indicate that both forms originally 
had velar initials, but in Hf *kij > tsyij, the *k- is palatalized to MC tsy- before the front 
vowel *i; in & *[g]rij > gij, palatalization has been blocked by *-r-. (In this example 
both words are in division III of the rhyme tables, because tsy- and other palatal initials 
are always put in division III.) 

The phonetic interpretation of these distinctions is difficult, because there are hardly 
any traces of the distinction in modern dialects, and the treatment of the relevant words 
in the written sources very likely represents a compromise among two or more dialects. 
But there is little doubt that the distinctions were real in some varieties of Chinese, 
and there are good arguments that whatever their nature, they can be attributed to OC 
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prevocalic *-r-. For example, the syllables we reconstruct with prevocalic *-r- on this 
basis often have xiésheng contacts with MC /- < *r(*)- or other evidence of *-r-, as in 
examples (870) through (874). 


(870) ¿u *[k]ran > Ajaeng > jing ‘hill; capital city’ 
iji *C.ran > ljang > liáng ‘cold’; cf. Written Tibetan grang-ba ‘cold, cool’ 
(871) — $$ *pro[n]-s > pjenH > bian ‘change (v.)’ 
A5 *mo.r*o[n] > Iwan > luán ‘harness bells’; cf. Thai bruan A ‘neck bells 
(for domestic animals)’ (Bodman 1980:74) 


(872) 


> 


*pran? > pjaengX > bing ‘third heavenly stem’ 


c 


W *p.rag? > ljangX > liáng ‘a pair’. The early character is just the char- 
acter DH bing doubled. 


(873) ZK *p.rən > *pron > ping > bing ‘ice’ (representing a dialect where *p.r- 
7 *pr-; see section 4.4.4.4) 
ë *p.rən > ling > ling "jee" 


(874) h *m-rin-s (dialectally > *mren-s) > mjaengH > ming ‘command (n.)’ 
4- *rin-s (dialectally > *reg-s) > ljengH > ling ‘issue a command’. 
Note: in pre-Qín script, oC ming and 4 ling are not clearly 
distinguished.” 


The hypothesis that such contrasts should be accounted for by reconstructing pre- 
vocalic *-r- is sometimes summarized by stating it as a rule that *-r- should be recon- 
structed in all division-III chóngniü syllables; but this is an overgeneralization. The 
relationship between OC prevocalic *-r- and division-III chóngniü syllables is more 
indirect: *-r- must be reconstructed to account for some of these syllables, but not all. In 
cases like examples (875) and (876), there is a contrast in Middle Chinese between ear- 
lier syllables of the form *CaC and *CraC or between *CoC and *CraC; in such cases, 
*-r- is required to account for the contrast.” 


OC MC examples 
(875) *Pan Pjang (Hi) Hi *pag? > pjangX > fang ‘just then, at that 
time’ 


*Prar Pjaeng (Bé =) N bing < pjaengX < *pran? ‘third heavenly 


stem" 
(876)  *Po[n]  Pjun(X) 4] *po[n] > pjun > fen ‘divide’ 
*Pro[n] Pin (EL =) f& *[b]ro[n] > bin > pin ‘poor’ 


But there are also situations where *Cra(C) has evidently merged with *Ca(C) or 
*Cra(C) with *Ca(C); in such cases there is no contrast in Middle Chinese between the 
form with *-r- and the form without, so unless we have other evidence, we do not know 
whether there was an *-r- there or not. In such cases, we write *-(r)- to indicate that for 
all we know, there could have been an *-r- before the vowel. The notation *-(r)- does 
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not mean that there is any positive reason to believe that an *-r- was present, only that 
we do not know. Here are some examples: 


OC MC examples 

877 *Paj x . 

d T ; Pje (xz =) lE *m(r)aj? > mjeX > mi ‘fall over’ 
*Praj 

(878)  *Paw "Tem Beg ; SUN, SAS 
orcas Pjew (8$ =) He *p(r)aw? > pjewX > biáo ‘exterior 

879 *Ko nex — > 

(872) *Krə ; Ki ÇZ) dt *k(r)o > ki > ji ‘base (n.) 

(880)  *Kok . 
*Krok Kik OR) uf *k(r)ok > kik > ji ‘urgently’ 


Such cases will be discussed below as they arise. 


5.3.3 ASSIMILATIONS AND DISSIMILATIONS 


A variety of assimilatory and dissimilatory processes affected the development of 
rhymes. For example, in syllables of the form *K"(r)u, the vowel Zu evidently dissimi- 
lated to *o under the influence of the labialized initial: 


(881) Hj *kvru? »*k"ro? > kwijX > gui ‘wheel ruts’ 


We can tell from both rhymes and xiésheng connections that the main vowel in (881) 
was *u, but the syllable develops to Middle Chinese as if it had za" 

Final labials *-m and *-p frequently dissimilated to [5] and [k], respectively, after 
labial and labialized onsets: 


(882) AE *C.[c]"(r)om > SC oan > Ajuwng > dëng ‘bear (n.)’; cf. Xiàmén 
/him 2/ 


Conversely, when no *-r- intervened, the vowel *o was rounded to *u (> MC -juw) after 
(nonpharyngealized) *P- and *K"-, an assimilation of rounding: 


(883) £ *[c]Vo? > *a(v)u? > hjuwX > you ‘have, exist’ 


Finally, *o and *a were both regularly fronted between an acute onset and an acute coda; 
with *o, this happened even when the onset was pharyngealized: 


(884) 4g *s'or» *s'on > *s'in > sen > xian ‘first’?! 


(885) JH *[d]an? > *den? > dzyenX > shan ‘leveled area’ 


Such dissimilations are discussed in more detail in the sections below on individual 
rhymes. 

The remainder of this chapter gives the details of our reconstructed rhymes and their 
Middle Chinese reflexes under different conditions. Reflexes in Min and other dialects 
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TABLE 5.24 Sections according to type of coda 


section type of coda 

54 back codas: *-@, *-k, and *-n 
523 acute codas: *-j, *-t, *-n, and *-r 
5.6 codas *-w and *-wk 

5.7 labial codas: *-p and *-m 


are mentioned occasionally, but not systematically; more research needs to be done 
before these developments are entirely clear. 

The rhymes are grouped according to the types of codas, as in Table 5.24. Within 
each section, rhymes with the same main vowel are discussed together: for exam- 
ple, in section 5.4, the first subsection 5.4.1 discusses rhymes with *a before the 
back codas *-(Z, *-k, and *-n; subsection 5.4.2 discusses rhymes with *o before the 
back codas; and so forth. For efficiency of presentation, most of the information is 
presented in tables; general comments and specific problems are discussed in the 
accompanying text. 


5.4 Rhymes with back codas (*-O, *-k, and *-n) 


As noted above, there is a tendency for vowels to be lowered or to stay low before the 
velar codas *-k and *-n. Open syllables (those with the zero coda) do not show this 
tendency, however. Vowels generally develop as expected, except that original *-ik and 
*-in show several different developments, presumably due to dialect differences (see 
section 5.4.4 below). 

Our reconstruction distinguishes among rhymes of the form *-V-s, *-V?-s, and *-Vk-s. 
Some other reconstructions do not make this distinction: for example, our *-o-s, *-92-s, and 
*-ok-s are all *-og in Karlgren's reconstruction and *-ogh in Li’s reconstruction. 


5.4.1 *a WITH BACK CODAS 


For each combination of main vowel and coda type, we include a table like Table 5.25 
that includes traditional Old Chinese rhyme groups, Middle Chinese readings, and 
reconstructions in several systems.? Only reflexes in type-A (pharyngealized-onset) 
syllables with no prevocalic *-r- are included in tables of this type, since these syllables 
have a rather simple development that makes them convenient for comparing different 
reconstructions. In traditional terms, this means that the syllable types represented in 
tables like this are either division I (as here) or division IV.? 

In tables like Table 5.25, the column numbered 1 includes the rhyme we reconstruct 
with zero or vocalic codas (here *-a); column 2 has the corresponding rüsheng rhyme, 
that is, the rhyme with a voiceless stop coda (here *-ak). Column 3 (here *-ak-s) gives 
the result of adding an *-s suffix to the rushéng rhyme in column 2; and column 4 gives 
the corresponding rhyme with a nasal coda (here *-an). 
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TABLE 5.25 OC *a with back codas (type-A syllables): recontructions compared 


1 D | 3 4 
1 | Baxter-Sagart *-a *-ak | *-ak-s *-an 
2 | OC rhyme group = fa Yu = ## Duó = E Yang 
3 | Middle Chinese Ab | -akg | -uH | auf 
4 | Karlgren (1957) Wis *-àk | ZA *-àng 
5 | Dong Tónghé (1948) *-àg "Ak | "Ap *-àng 
6 | Wang Li (1958) Wir *-àk | *-ak *-an 
7 | Li(1971) *-ag *-ak | *-agh *-ang 
8 | Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *-áy *-ák | *-áks *-án 
9 | Starostin (1989) Wäi *-ak | *-aks Wii 
10 | Baxter (1992) *-a *-ak | *-aks *-ang 
11 | Zhëngzhang (2003) *-aa *-aag *-aags *-aan 


The rhymes *-a?, *-a-s, and *-a?-s all develop as in column 1, except for tone 
category. We list *-ak and *-ak-s separately in these tables because the treatment 
of *-ak-s differs in different reconstructions; see examples (886) through (888) 
below, where our reconstructions are compared with those of Karlgren, Wáng Li, 
and Fang-kuei Li. 


MC B-S Karlgren Wang Li 


(886) a IF hū ‘call out, shout’ xu *q"a Zon *xa *xag 
Ik? hà ‘call out, shout’ xuH  *q"a-s  *yo *xa *xagh 
(887) a Im ‘eject from mouth, thuX *t'*a? ZCo *t"a  *thagx 
spit 
b IH tü ‘vomit’ thuH *ta?-s — *t'o *"a — *thagh 
(888) a Jš duó ‘measure (v.)’ dok *d‘ak *Vak *dak *dak 
b JẸ da ‘measure (n.)’ duH *[d[ak-s *d'ág *dak  *dagh 


Note that the finals in (886b), (887b), and (888b) are all the same in Middle 
Chinese (-4H). In Lis reconstruction, they are the same in Old Chinese as well, 
namely *-agh. But in our reconstruction, as in Karlgren's and Wáng Li's, *-ak-s (in 
888b) is distinguished from *-a-s (in 886b) and *-a?-s (in 887b). Neither Karlgren, 
Wang Li, nor Fang-kuei Li distinguished *-a-s (in 886b) from *-a?-s (in 887b), how- 
ever. The three different Old Chinese finals in (886b), (887b), and (888b) are not 
distinguishable from Middle Chinese alone; we reconstruct them on the basis of 
xiésheng and word-family relationships such as those between the (a) and (b) forms 
in each example above. 

In assigning words to traditional rhyme categories, there is a similar difference 
of treatment: Wáng Li assigned the rhymes we reconstruct as *-ak and *-ak-s to 
the traditional rushéng rhyme group # Duó (putting column 3 with column 2), but 
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others would assign our *-ak-s to the traditional yinshéng rhyme group få Yú (put- 
ting column 3 with column 1). Our treatment here is like that of Wáng Li. 
In row 2 of Table 5.25, “= ff Yú” means that our *-a corresponds exactly to the 


AN 


traditional rhyme group få Yu (under Wang Li's interpretation of it; see the previ- 
ous paragraph); similarly, our *-ak and *-ak-s correspond to the traditional # Duó 
group (in the version of the traditional analysis used by Wang Li); and our *-ar 
(subsuming *-an?, *-an-s, and *-an?-s, not listed separately) corresponds to the 
traditional D Yang group. By contrast, in similar tables below we sometimes write 
the mathematical symbol “c,” meaning “is a proper subset of,” instead of “=”: for 
example, under *-an we write “c Jú Yuan” (see Table 5.55 below), because the 
traditional Jt Yuan group does not exactly correspond to our *-an, but also includes 
the rhymes *-en and *-on.** 

In row 3 of Table 5.25, we give the Middle Chinese reflexes of the Old Chinese 
rhymes in each column, followed by the name of the relevant Guángyün rhyme. Some 
readers will be more familiar with the names of the Gudngyun rhymes than with any 
alphabetic representation of them; other readers are advised to become familiar with the 
Gudngyun rhymes, so that they can understand literature that uses traditional terminol- 
ogy, and relate the terminology used there to our reconstruction. In rows 4 through 11, 
we give the corresponding Old Chinese reconstructions from eight previous systems, 
for comparison. 


5.4.1.1 *-a (= traditional ff, Yú) 


ANS 


When discussing individual rhymes such as *-a, we include a more detailed table like 
Table 5.27 below, which gives the reflexes of both type-A and type-B syllables, with 
and without prevocalic *-r-, with different types of initial consonants. General cover 
symbols are used for types of initials that show similar development. Table 5.26 shows 
which simple initials of Old Chinese are included under each cover symbol. 


TABLE 5.26 Cover symbols for simple Old Chinese initials 


zk: velars, uvulars, EKS AHS zer zu Ss *q% AGH *os; *9% 
*K glottal stop *k Kh *g *p *ġ; *q *qh *G; *? 
*Kw labiovelars, labiouvulars, EKOS *kwt% *gw$ pws EAW; Sos? Seit Sou. *9w 
*Kw labialized glottal stop *kw *kwh Sex Aw #jw; *qw *qwh *gw; *9w 
*pr . zf *ph$ *bš Sum *mŠ 
bilabials PP : 
*p *p ph *b *m *m 
*TS m mm su RS ApS *p$; sl #]ç * am 
dentals, liquids 

*T *t *th *d *n *g; *] wl *r Zr 

Sta i *ts% *tsh$ *dzš Set 

*Ts sibilants Ets *tsh *dz "s 
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Ten Old Chinese onset types are distinguished by these cover symbols: five pharyn- 
gealized and five nonpharyngealized. When it is unnecessary to specify the position 
of articulation, we also use SC. and *C- as cover symbols for any pharyngealized or 
nonpharyngealized initial, respectively. Similarly, for Middle Chinese, we use C- as a 
cover symbol for an arbitrary initial consonant. 

Table 5.27 gives the Middle Chinese reflex types for the finals *-a and *-ra after 
different types of Old Chinese initials. For example, the first row gives Cu as the reflex 
of *C*a; this means that *-a (but not *-ra) becomes MC -u after any pharyngealized 
initial. The next two rows give MC Kwae as the reflex of *Kw*ra and MC Cae as the 
reflex of *C'ra; this means that *-ra becomes MC -wae after pharyngealized labialized 
initials (represented by *K^-), but it becomes MC -ae after all other pharyngealized 
initials (represented by *C*-). (In other words, syllable types like “Kra that have spe- 
cial developments are listed first, and the syllable types below with *C*- or *C- repre- 
sent syllable types not already included above.) The cover symbols for Middle Chinese 
initials are those given in Table 2.3. The identity of MC C- can be inferred from the 
principles given in chapter 4. 

The rightmost column gives examples of the developments in that row. The develop- 
ment *C*a > Cu is illustrated by zr *k'*a? > khuX > kù ‘bitter’. 

Tables like Table 5.27 give the reflexes of Old Chinese rhymes after single- 
ton initials. The development after more complex syllable onsets can usually be 
inferred by analogy to simpler ones: for example, *m-k*- later becomes *g'-, so 
its development is the same as the development after the simple initials included 
under the cover symbol **K*-." When a presyllable affects the position of articula- 
tion of the main consonant, the developments will not match those in our tables 
exactly. An example is 


(889) “í *s-qvar > sjwen > xuan ‘spread (v.)’ 


where the main initial *q"- would fall under the cover symbol *K"-, but because of the 
change of *s-q’- to *sw-, after a certain point the development follows the pattern of 
initials of type *Ts-. 

For some of the syllable types envisaged in our reconstruction, there are no attested 
examples, or no examples that can be clearly assigned to that type; in that case the 
table will will be accompanied by a note to that effect. For some Old Chinese syl- 
lable types, more than one possible outcome is given; we assume that these cases are 
generally due either to dialect mixture or to phonological conditions that have not yet 
been identified. Such cases will be discussed in the comments accompanying each 
table. For example, in Table 5.27, some syllables of the type *Ta develop into MC 
Tsyo, while others develop into MC 7syae: at present we cannot fully explain these 
divergent developments, and as an ad hoc notational device, we write *TA instead of 
*Ta when the result is MC Tsyae. 

Developments that need further discussion are identified by numbers in square 
brackets to the left of the relevant examples; the explanatory notes are given after the 
table. Here, then, is Table 5.27. 
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TABLE 5.27 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-a 
OC MC examples 


Pr *ka? > khuX > kù ‘bitter’ 
SCra Cu [1] Jk *kwa > ku > gü ‘orphan’ 


- Sal > thuX > tü ‘earth’ 
*Kwra Kwae ID. *k“ra > kwae > gua ‘melon, gourd’ 
GC *k'ra > kae > jià ‘household’ 
*C'ra Cae JE *p'ra > pae > bà ‘sow, pig’ 
TH. *ts‘ra > tsrae > zhà ‘kind of fruit tree’ 
, *ma > mju > wú ° ` 
Alene 
*K"(r)a Kju RR *g"(r)a > ngju > yú ‘rejoice’ 
*C(r)A Cjae 4B *[c](r)A > yae > yé ‘(interrogative particle)’ 
*TA Tsyae [4] 34 *tA? > tsyaeX > zhé *(nominalizing particle)’ 
*TsA Tsjae 1 *[ts^]A? > tshjaeX > qié ‘moreover’ 


nit "n(r)a? > ngjoX > yù ‘speak’ 
f £x *[k]ra? > kjoX > jù ‘round basket" 
* EZ 
C(r)a Cjo [2] 5# *tra > trjo > zhü ‘pig’ 
ai *[ts]*ra > tsrhjo > chū ‘beginning’ 


Notes on Table 5.27: 


[1] *Kw‘a and *K*a both become MC Ku, so they cannot be distinguished from 
Middle Chinese evidence alone; we reconstruct *K“‘a on the basis of graphic or 
word-family connections. For example, we reconstruct J *k"*a > ku > gü ‘orphan’ 
with a labialized initial because it is written with the phonetic ID *k"*ra > kwae > 
gua ‘melon, gourd’. 

[2] In type-B syllables with grave initials, it is impossible to distinguish between 
*Ca and *Cra on the basis of Middle Chinese evidence alone: *Ka and *Kra both 
become Kjo, *Pa and *Pra both become Pju, and *Kva and *K"ra both become Kju. 
Itis only when we have graphic or word-family evidence that we can reconstruct *-r- 
with confidence in such syllables; for example, D jù < kjoX < *[k]ra? ‘round basket’ 
is written with the phonetic HÄ *[r]a? > JjoX > lü ‘spine; pitch-pipe’. 

[3] The rhymes *-a and *-ra become MC -jo after *K-, but -ju after *K"- or *P-, 
merging with *K(r)o and *P(r)o, respectively. Most modern dialects have no distinction 


corresponding to MC -jo vs. -ju, but the distinction is preserved in Mín and Southern 
Wu dialects (Luo Chángpéi 1931; Dong Tónghé 1960:1041; Zhou Zümó [1943] 1966, 
1966; Mei 2001). For example, in Norman's reconstruction, we generally have the 
Proto-Mín final *-y from OC *C(r)a, but pMin *-io from OC *K"(r)a and *P(r)a, as 
shown in Table 5.28. 

[4] In addition to MC -jo and -ju, there is a third Middle Chinese reflex -jae from OC 
*-a that we cannot yet fully explain. Thus there are contrasts like the following: 


(890) % zhü < tsyoX (= tsy- + -joX) ‘boil, cook? 
1⁄4 zhü < tsyoX (= tsy- + -joX) ‘islet’ 
i zhë < tsyaeX (= tsy- + -jaeX) ‘red earth; red pigment? 


a 


' zhé < tsyaeX (= tsy- + -jaeX) ‘(nominalizing particle)’ 
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TABLE 5.28 Min reflexes of *C(r)a, *K"(r)a, and *P(r)a 
OC MC pMin Xiàmén | Jieyáng 
*C(r)a jo (f&) *-y -u, -i -u 
Ed jù ‘saw (n.)’ *k(r)a-s kjoH *ky C ku 5 ku 5 
7 zhu ‘chopsticks’ *[d]<r>ak-s drjoH *dy C ti6 tur 6 
i: shü ‘write *s-ta syo *tsy A ‘book’ tsu 1 tsu 1 
*K"(r)a, *P(r)a -ju UE) *-10 -9 -ou 
HH yù ‘rain *C.c"(r)a? hjuX *yio B ho 6 hou 4 
== yù ‘taro’ *[c]"(r)a-s hjuH *ioC 26 ou 6 
F fü ‘axe’ *p(r)a? pjuX *pio B po3 pou 3 


# zhé, so they should all have the 
same main vowel, and they all have initial tsy- in Middle Chinese, which normally rep- 


All four words are written with the same phonetic 


resents OC *t-; it appears that all four should be reconstructed as *ta?. Why then do we 
have two Middle Chinese reflexes, tsyoX and tsyaeX? For the present, we have no satis- 
factory explanation. The contrast is limited to syllables with Middle Chinese initials of 
the types Tsy- and 7s-. Given that syllable onsets in Old Chinese are more complex than 
in Middle Chinese, and our reconstruction of them is incomplete, it is likely that con- 
trasts in the onset play a role in conditioning the Middle Chinese reflexes; for example, 
perhaps MC tsyaeX could reflect a form like *C.ta? with some preinitial consonant that 
keeps the following vowel from developing to MC -jo as it normally would. But for 
the present we simply distinguish them by writing OC *-a as **-A" when the Middle 
Chinese reflex is -jae. Our *A is not intended as a seventh Old Chinese vowel; it is an 
explicitly ad hoc notation that basically means “a case of OC *-a which for as yet unex- 
plained reasons becomes MC -jae instead of MC -jo.'?* There is no evidence that *-A 
rhymes any differently from ordinary *-a.? 
Other common words with MC -jae « OC *-a (written *-A) include: 


(891) H *[t.qh](r)A > tsyhae > che ‘chariot’;** cf. 


FA *C.q(r)a > kjo > jū ‘chariot’ 
BE *m-q(r)a > *G(r)a > yo > yu ‘vehicle, carriage; carry on shoulders’ 
(892) +E *m-thA? > dzyaeX > shé ‘sacrifice to the spirit of the soil’; cf. 
+ * tha? > thuX > tü ‘earth’? 
(803) 2 *s.thA > ege > shé ‘extravagant’ (cf. Xiàmén /tstia 1/, Fuzhou 
/tshia 1/) 
(894) £i *s-qhA? > sjaeX > xié ‘depict’ 
(895) iE *tA > tsyae > zhé ‘to cover? 


5.4.1.2 *-ak(-s) (= traditional $ Dud) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ak under various onset conditions are summarized in 
Table 5.29. The reflexes of *-ak-s are the same as those for *-a-s: as in Table 5.27, but 
in qushéng only. 
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TABLE 5.29 Middle Chinese reflexes of OC *-ak 


OC MC notes | examples 
*Kwak Kwak 38 *kwak > kwak > guo ‘outer wall’ 
*CSak Cak Mt "Pak > ‘ak > ë ‘bad, ugly’ 


FE *[d]’ak > dak > duó ‘measure (v.)’ 


HE *q™rak > 'waek > wo ‘catch (v.)’ 
3 *m-qh'rak > hweak > hud ‘catch (v.)’ 


*K"rak | Kwaek ~ Kweak [1] 


ç *k"rak > khaek > kë ‘guest’ 
*C'rak Caek H *p'rak > paek > bai ‘hundred’ 
Æ *m-t*<r>ak > draek > zhai ‘residence’ 
*K(r)ak Kjwak [2] HU *C.qv(r)ak > Ajwak > jué ‘anxious look’ 
Di *[k]^ak > khjak > qué ‘decline, refuse’ 


*Cak Cjak 4 "bak > bjak > fù ‘bind (v. 
[2] [3] $ *nak > nyak > ruó ‘agree’ 


*Prak Pjaek 3B *prak > pjaek > bi ‘light blue’ 
*Krak Kjaek wi *prak > ngjaek > nì ‘go against’ 
*Trak Trjak [3] 3% *t<r>ak > trjak > zhuó ‘to place’ 


Dir *[ts]rak > tsrjak > zhuó ‘to cut off’ 


* 7 ~ "i p 
Tetak, gastos ISTA HH *s-nrak > (srjak >) sraewk > shud ‘first day of month’ 


*TAk Tsyek 4H *dAk > dzyek > shi ‘stone’ 
5 
*TsAk Tsjek [5] $ *[s]Ak > sjek > xi ‘in the past’ 
Notes on Table 5.29: 


[1] From syllables like *K“rak we sometimes have MC Kweak instead of the expected 
Kwaek; probably the rhyme books do not distinguish these syllable types reliably: 


(896) FÈ *qwrak- 'waek > wò ‘catch (v.)’, but from the same root we have 
JE *m-qhrak > hweak > huò ‘catch (v.)’ 


[2] Although *-a and *-ra have the same reflexes after type-B grave initials, *-ak 
and *-rak have different reflexes: -jak and -jaek, respectively; for grave initials, *Crak 
is thus placed in the same Qiéyün rhyme as *C'rak (> Caek). However, we have no clear 
examples of *K"rak, which perhaps does merge with *Kwak. 

[3] Although prevocalic *-r- fronts a following vowel after grave initials, with acute 
initials, the *-r- makes the initial retroflex, but the final is -jak, not -jaek. 

[4] Syllables of the form 7sraewk from the *-ak rhyme (traditional # Duó) have 
generally been regarded as irregular, but they are evidently the result of the change 
Tsrj- > Tsr- that was ongoing in the Middle Chinese period; apparent irregularities in 
syllables of this type are probably due to dialect mixture: 


(897) ml *s-nrak > *srak > srjak > sraewk > shuó ‘first day of month’; the 
phonetic is 
7i = yt *grak > ngjaek > ni ‘go against’ 


[5] As with the *-a rhyme, there are divergent developments of *-ak and *-ak-s (see 
below) after acute initials, which are still not well understood. We write *Cak for forms 
that become MC Cjak, and *CAk for forms that become MC Cjek. As with the *-A 
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notation in the previous section, the *A is not intended as a seventh vowel; *-Ak just 
means “a case of *-ak that, for unexplained reasons, becomes MC -jek,” and similarly 
for *-Ak-s below. However, in this case we have evidence that dialect variation may be 
responsible: in the Mín dialects, words with *-Ak have pMín *-iok, just like those with 
*-ak. Evidently, the change of *-ak to MC -jek after dental and palatal initials was an 
innovation in the dialects represented in our Middle Chinese written sources, in which 


Old Chinese 


the Min dialects did not share: 


(898) 


(899) 


(900) 
(901) 


(902) 


(903) 


(904) 


(905) 


H *thAk > tsyhek > chi ‘foot (measure), pMín *t&hiok D: Xiàmén 
/ts^io? 7/, Fuzhou /tstuo? 7/ 


4H *dAk > dzyek > shi ‘stone’, pMin *dziok D: Xiàmén /tsio? 8/, Fuzhou 
/suo? 8/ 


ZS *[ITAK > syek > shi ‘sting (v.)’, pMin *tšhiok D: Xiàmén /ts*io? 7/ 


£ *tAk > tsyek > zhi ‘roast, broil’, pMin *tsiok D: Jiànyáng /tsio 7/ 
(Norman 1971:203) 


He *|Ak > syek > shi ‘wash rice’, pMin *tšhiok D: Xiàmén /tshio? 7/ 
(Xiàmén dàxué 1982:712) 


Jj *Co.1Ak> zyek > shé ‘hit with bow and arrow’; pMin *-dZiok D, 
Fuzhou /suo? 8/ 


fii *[ts]Ak > tsjek > jié ‘loan, borrow’, pMín *tsiok D: Xiamén /tsio? 7/, 
Fuzhou /tsuo? 7/ 


JC *s-m-tAk> zjek > xi ‘mat’, pMin *dzhiok D: Xiàmén /ts*io? 8/ 


We reconstruct *-ak-s (rather than *-a-s) in words that have clear etymological or 
graphic connections with words in *-ak, as in the following examples: 


(906) 


(907) 


(908) 


(909) 


(910) 


(911) 


cH 


*ak > ‘ak > ë ‘bad, ugly’ 
*ak-s > 'uH > wu ‘hate (v.)’ 


CH 


*[dJ'ak > dak > duo ‘measure (v.)’ 
*[dJ'ak-s > duH > dù ‘measure (n.)’ 


*m'ak > mak > mo ‘there is no X such that X..." 
*C.m'ak-s > muH > mù ‘grave (n.)’ 


WE NR o o 


Am 


j *Co.lAk > zyek > shé ‘hit with bow and arrow’ 
f *Co.lAk-s > zyaeH > shé ‘shoot; archer’ 


Am 


*[ts]Ak > tsjek > jiè ‘loan, borrow’ 
*[ts]Ak-s > tsjaeH > jié ‘loan, borrow’ 
*s-GAk > zjek > xi ‘evening, night’ 
*cAk-s > yaeH > yë ‘night’ 


ay NY IF mE 


As examples (909) through (911) show, we write *-Ak-s for those cases of *-ak-s 
whose Middle Chinese reflex is -jaeH instead of -joH. 
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The merger of *-a-s and *-ak-s evidently occurred early enough to affect at least 
some Shijing rhyming (see Ode 26.2 for an example). 
5.4.1.3. *-aņ (= traditional [ Yang) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-an are largely parallel to those of *-ak, except that we 
have no need to reconstruct “*-An”; see Table 5.30. 


TABLE 5.30 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ar 


OC MC examples 

"kan Kwang Jig *k“San? > kwangX > guang ‘wide’ 
iij] *k*ag > kang > gang ‘strong; hard’ 

*C'an Cang 59 *[b]'a > bang > pang ‘side; broad’ 
J *\an > thang > tang ‘hot liquid’ 

*K'"rar Kwaeng fat *[k] ray > kwaeng > gong ‘drinking horn’ 
Vi *kšran > kaeng > géng ‘change (v.)’ 

*C'ran Caeng 5 *C.[b['rag > baeng > péng ‘(place name)’ 
[i£ *tran > trhaeng > chéng ‘stare’ 

*Kvan Kjwang Æ *evay > hjwang > wang ‘king’ 


on *N-kan > gjang > qiáng ‘strong’ 
*Car Cjang Jj *C-par > pjang > fang ‘square’ 
E *Co-dan? > dzyangX > shang ‘ascend’ 


*K"rar Kjwaeng JK *[c]vrap? > hjwaengX > yong ‘long (time) 
*Prar Pjaeng V4 *pran? > pjaengX > bing ‘third heavenly stem’ 
*Krar Kjaeng LC *[k]ra > Ajaeng > jing ‘hill; capital city’ 
*Tran Trjang ZE *C.tran > trjang > zhang ‘draw a bow’ 


[1] 


*Tsrar) Tsrjang AK *k.dzran > dzrjang > chuáng ‘bed’ 


Notes on Table 5.30: 


[1] Note that as with *-rak, prevocalic *-r- fronts the vowel in *-an after grave ini- 
tials (e.g., *Kran > Kjaeng), but not after acute initials, where the reflex of the *-r- is 
simply the retroflexion in the initial: *Tran > 7rjang, *Tsray > Tsrjang. 


There are a few alternations between *-a and *-ay in words of similar meaning. For 
example, we reconstruct 


(912) T *mar > mjang > wang ‘flee; disappear; die’. 


But the character T ` is also frequently used the oracle-bone inscriptions and other early docu- 


ments where the sense suggests not [> wang ‘disappear’ but rather fit wú ‘not have’: 


Dan 


(913) 


Ji *ma > mju > wú ‘not have’, 


Da 


suggesting that [> *mar) ‘disappear’ and fiit *ma ‘not have’ are etymologically related. 


rg 


As Pulleyblank (1962—1963:232—233) pointed out, we have a similar alternation in 
these examples: 


(914)  -F*e"(r)a» hju > yú ‘go; at’ 


4 


fX *c"ag? > hjwangX > wang ‘go to’ 
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It seems doubtful that this *-n was synchronically a productive suffix in Old Chinese, 
but it may reflect an older Sino-Tibetan morpheme. Garo, a Tibeto-Burman language 
spoken in Bangladesh and northeastern India, has a suffix -ang /ay/ ‘away’, added to 
verbs of motion to indicate motion away from the speaker, as in 


(915) | mal-ang-a ‘crawl away from here’, from mal-a ‘crawl’ 
kat-ang-a ‘run away’, from kat-a ‘run’ 
jro-ang-a ‘swim away’ 
i-ang-a ‘go’, cf. i:-ba-a ‘come’ (Burling 2004:144) 


5.4.2 *o WITH BACK CODAS 


Table 5.31 compares our reconstruction of Za, *-ak(-s), and *-əņ with earlier 
reconstructions. 

The rhymes *-o, *-ok(-s), and *-or are characteristically subject to assimilatory 
rounding under the influence of a nonpharyngealized labial or labialized onset, but this 
assimilation was evidently blocked by prevocalic *-r-; it also does not occur after pha- 
ryngealized onsets. For example: 


(916) £ *[c]V9? > hjuwX > you ‘have, exist’ 
iti *[c]"ro? > hwijX > wéi ‘name of a river’ 


(917) #14 *pok > pjuwk > fü ‘blessing’ 

ji *prok > pik > bi ‘urge, press’ 

(918) “À *[b]ok-s > bjuwH > fú ‘hatch (v.)’ 

j *[b]rok-s > bijH > bèi ‘complete (adj.)’ 


(919) r *kvon > kjuwng > gong ‘bow (n.)’ 


There seem to be no examples of the expected development *Kvror > Kwing. 


TABLE 5.31 OC *o with back codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 


Baxter-Sagart *-9 *-ok *-ok-s *-on 
rhyme group =Z Zhi = DÉI Zhi = z£ Zheng 
*K,*T)- | -of tf [| -ok | -jH | -ong & 
Middle Chinese *p- -woj JK -ok 1% | -wojH f | -ong & 
*Kw- -woj Jk -wok (#8 | -wojH E | -wong XX 
Karlgren (1957) *-og *-ok | *-og *-ong 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) *-8g *-8k | *-óg *-óng 
Wáng Li (1958) Hg *3k | *3k *-on 
Li (1971) *-og *-ok | *-ogh *-ong 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *-óy *-ók | *-óks *-ón 
Starostin (1989) Wad *-3k | *-3ks *-3n 
Baxter (1992) Wa *-ik | *-iks *-ing 
Zhéngzhang (2003) Wb *-oog | *-oogs *-oon 
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Apart from syllable types like those in examples (916) through (918), the presence 
of *-r- in syllables with nonpharyngealized grave initials is undetectable from Middle 


Chinese evidence alone. 


5.4.2.1 *-o (= traditional Z Zhi) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-5 are summarized in Table 5.32. 


TABLE 5.32 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ə 


OC MC | notes | examples 
*k™g Kwoj | HJ *qv'59? > xwojX > hui ‘property, valuables’ 
*Pig Pwoj | [1] Bi *C.mfo > mwoj > méi ‘plum tree’ 
. HX SC aal > kojX > gai ‘change (v.)’ 
De 
Ce Coj | J5 *n’9? > nojX > nai ‘then’ 
*K™ rg Kweaj | PE *[k]“ra-s > kweajH > guai ‘extraordinary’ 
KK *[g]'ro? > heajX > hai ‘alarmed’ 
*C°rə Ceaj zi *mšrə > meaj > mái ‘whirlwind’ 
5] *[dz]fro > dzreaj > chai ‘wolf? 
*K"o Kjuw F1 *C.[g]"o? > gjuwX > jiu ‘mortar’ 
*Po Pjuw [2] As *po > pjuw > bù ‘not’ 
*K"ro Kwij | YE *[k]"ro > kwij > gui ‘tortoise’ 
*Pro Pij iil *pro? > pijX > bi ‘border town’ 
d *k(r)o > ki > jt ‘base (n. 
$ IE *to? > tsyiX > zhi ‘foot; stop’ 
co) e [3] 1&8 *lrə-s > driH > zhi ‘regulate, arrange’ 
48 *[ts]ro > tsri > zi ‘black’ 
Notes on Table 5.32: 


[1] MC Koj can also reflect *K°əj; Kwoj can also reflect *K™9j or *K*uj; and Pwoj 
can also reflect *P*5j or *P*uj. But since *-9j is fronted after acute initials, Toj and Tsoj 


can regularly reflect only *T*o and *Ts*o, respectively. 

[2] After nonpharyngealized "kx: and *P-, *o is rounded by assimilation, and 
becomes MC -juw; but prevocalic *-r- blocks this assimilation: *K"ro > Kwij, *Pro > 
Pij. Note that these reflexes are in the Qiéyun’s E Zhi rhyme (-ij); there are no hékóu or 
labial-initial syllables in the 7 Zhi rhyme (-i). 

[3] As mentioned above, *Ko and *Kro (Z Zhi rhyme) cannot be distinguished 
from Middle Chinese evidence alone. 


5.4.22 *-ok(-s) (= traditional Jit Zhi) 
The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ok are summarized in Table 5.33. The reflexes of 
*-ok-s are the same as those for *-o-s: as in Table 5.32, but in qushéng only. 
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TABLE 5.33 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ok 


OC MC notes | examples 
*K™ək Kwok BY *[c] "ok > hwok > huò ‘some; or? 
ŽI] *[k^]'ok > khok > kè ‘cut, engrave’ 
*C*ok Cok Ak *p*ok > pok > béi ‘north’ 
JE *[s]’ok > sok > sé ‘stop up, block (v.)’ 
*Kwrək Kweak li, *C.qw*<r>ək > kweak > guó ‘severed left ears’ 
EM ¿ chi Wë 
ic eu P a Sen EE sa > mai ‘wheat 
*Kvok Kjuwk lf] *[c]"ok > Ajuwk > you ‘park, garden’ 
*Pok Pjuwk d fti *pok > pjuwk > fa ‘blessing’ 
*K"rok Kwik mk *[c]"rok > hwik > yù ‘territory’ 
*Prok Pik JH *prok > pik > bi ‘urge, press’ 
Je *X(r)ək > 'ik > yi ‘remember’ 


ik "krok > kik > ji ‘thorns’ 
Ciak Cu [2] 5X *lok > syik > shi ‘pattern’ 
H *N-t<r>ək > drik > zhi ‘straight’ 


Notes on Table 5.33: 


[1] As with the *-o and *-or rhymes, nonpharyngealized labial or labialized onsets 
cause a following *o to become rounded, but this rounding is blocked by prevocalic *-r-, 
and does not affect type-A syllables. 

[2] As with *Ko/*Kro and *Kon/*Kron (see Table 5.34 below), we cannot distin- 
guish *Kok(-s) from *Krok(-s) on the basis of Middle Chinese alone. But we can recon- 
struct *-r- in some cases based on other evidence: 


(920) ik *krək > kik > ji ‘thorns’; also written in the Hán Shi (3 4) (JDSW 
79) and in the Máwángdui Ldozi (version A), as 
JJ *krok > kik > ji ‘thorns’ (Gao Ming 1996:381), where the phonetic is 
JJ *k.rək > lik > li ‘strength’, pMin *Ihot D: Xiàmén /lat 8/, Jiàn'ou 
/se 6/, Shíbei /se 1/ 


We reconstruct *-ok-s (rather than *-o-s) on the basis of etymological or graphic con- 
nections with *-ok, as in these examples: 


(921) Hk *p'ok pok > béi ‘north’ (the direction to one's back; the early graph 
depicts two persons back to back) 
$ *p'ok-s > pwojH > bèi ‘the back’ 


(922) Ië *?(r)ok > 'ik > yi ‘remember’ 

C *2(r)ok-s > iH > yi ‘thought (n.)’ 

(923) f *mo-lok > zyik > shi ‘eat’ 

€ ~ fi ~ fill’! *s-m-lok-s > ziH > si ‘feed (v.)’ 


ü 


The common word 3k lái ‘come’ shows an irregular development, perhaps due to the 
loss of final *-k in an unstressed form that was later restressed: 


(924) R *mo.r'ok > mə.ršə > *ršə > loj > lái ‘come’ 
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In the Shijing, zk lái rhymes as *-ok in Odes 168.1, 203.4, 242.2, and 263.6, but it 
rhymes as *-o in Odes 30.2, 33.3, 66.1, and 91.2. The rhymes with *-ok are in sections 
generally regarded as older than those with *-o. We suppose that the final *-k was lost in 
unstressed position, and the form without *-k was then restressed, replacing the original 
full form; see the discussion in Baxter (1992:325-332). (A similar process was respon- 
sible for the loss of the initial /h/ in the Middle English neuter pronoun hit > Modern 
English it.) 


5.4.2.3 *-on (= traditional 7< Zheng) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-or are summarized in Table 5.34. 


TABLE 5.34 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ən 


OC MC notes | examples 
"kan Kwong 5A *[c]"*o > hwong > hong ‘vast? 
AL *[g]*or > hong > héng ‘constant’ 
HH * ç, z ` > 
won | cone | [Hermes beg ‘ales 
4 *s-top > tsong > zéng ‘increase’ 
*K™“ ron Kweang Z: *[g)<r>on > hweang > hong ‘resounding; great’ 
v-|o-] [vemm 
*Kvon Kjuwng 5 *kvon > kjuwng > gong ‘bow (n.)’ 
*Pon Pjuwng 1] 15 *[Co.b]on > bjuwng > féng ‘Féng (surname)’ 
*K"rog Kwing? [no clear examples] 
*Pron Ping 48 *[b]rog > bing > ping ‘lean on’ 
Wi *k(r)ən > king > jing ‘cautious’ 
*C(r)eg Cing [2] | FF *s-ton > sying > shéng ‘rise (v.)’ 
i$ *[d]rən > dring > chéng ‘limpid, clear’ 


Notes on Table 5.34: 


[1] Parallel to the other rhymes in this section, the vowel is rounded in *Kvwən > 
Kjuwng and *Poy > Pjuwng, but this rounding is blocked by prevocalic *-r- and does not 
occur in type-A syllables. There seem to be no clear examples of syllables like Kwing < 
*K ran. 

[2] As with the other rhymes in this section, we cannot distinguish *Kon from *Kror 
on Middle Chinese evidence alone. 


5.4.3 *e WITH BACK CODAS 


The development of the rhymes *-e, *-ek(-s), and *-er is relatively straightforward. 
Certain division-III finals from these rhymes have been regarded as irregular in earlier 
reconstructions, but they are easily accounted for in six-vowel reconstructions by recon- 
structing prevocalic *-r-. Here are some examples: 


(925) M *pe pjie > bei ‘low, humble’ (division-IV chóngniü syllable) 
Tli *pre > pje > bei ‘pillar’ (division-III chóngniü syllable) 
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TABLE 5.35 OC *e with back codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 


Baxter-Sagart *-e *-ek *-ek-s *-en 
rhyme group = Zhi = E Xi = H Geng 
Middle Chinese -ej FẸ -ek ER -ejH zk -eng ry 
Karlgren (1957) *-jeg *-jek *-jeg *-jeng 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) *-jeg *-jek *-jeg *-jeng 
Wáng Li (1958) *-e *-Ék *-ek *-en 
Li (1971) *-ig *-ik *-igh *-ing 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *-áj *-ác *-ács *-án 
Starostin (1989) *-ë *-ek *-eks *-en 
Baxter (1992) *-e *-ek *-eks *-eng 
Zhéngzhang (2003) *-ee *-eeg *-eegs *-een 
(926) & *C.men > mjieng > ming ‘name’ (division IV) 


Il zm ren (dial.) > mjaeng > ming ‘cry (of birds or animals)’ (division IIT) 


(927) 


Is *Co.[g]rek > gjaek > ji ‘wooden sandal’ (division IIT) 


The *-r-, predicted on the basis of our hypotheses about the phonological system, 
is occasionally confirmed directly by other evidence: for example, Siamese has 
Iren Al/ ‘to fear’, apparently borrowed from š jing (Manomaivibool 1975:168): 


(928) 


5E *kren > Ajaeng > jing ‘be afraid’ 


Table 5.35 compares our reconstruction with earlier ones. 


5.4.3.1 *-e (C traditional > Zhi) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-e? are summarized in Table 5.36. 


TABLE 5.36 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-e 


OC MC notes | examples 
*Kwe Kwej Æ *[k]'^e > kwej > gui ‘jade scepter’ 
HE *k'e > kej > ji ‘fowl, chicken’ 
"Cle Cej Dë *m-p'e? > bejX > bi ‘femur’ 
IW, Wik *C.Fe dej > ti ‘cry; weep’ 
*K"re Kwea Th *[k]'*re-s > kweaH > gua ‘prognosticate with Achillea’ 
*C're Cea {H *[k['re > kea > jit ‘road-crossing’ 
J *C.[b]'re-s > beaH > bai ‘weed resembling grain’ 
*Ke Tsye ~ Kjie [1] > *ke > tsye > zhi ‘branch (of tree), limb’ 
*Kre Kje 1x *[g]re? > gjeX > ji ‘skill’ 
*Kve Kjwie TA *kwhe > khjwie > kui ‘pry, spy (v.)’ 
*KYre Kjwe [no clear examples] 
*Pe Pjie Di *pe > pjie > bei ‘low, humble’ 
*Pre Pje ID *pre > pje > bei ‘pillar’ 
*Tsre Tsrje ~ Tsrea [2] 4E *sre? > srjeX ~ sreaX > xi ‘hair-band’ 
xe: *[d]e? > dzyeX > shi ‘this’ 
*C(r)e Gje Ul *tre > trje > zhi ‘know’ 
Dir *[s]e > sje > si ‘split (v.)’ 
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Notes on Table 5.36: 


[1] As explained in section 4.1.2, nonpharyngealized velars tend to palatalize before 
front vowels *i and *e unless an *-r- intervenes, but the exact conditions for this pala- 
talization are not fully understood. 

[2] Original MC 7srje became Tšrea in some dialects; both types of readings are pre- 
served in the Jingdidn shiwén. For example, commenting on the expression ZË E zi xi 
‘black hair-band’ (in “Yi li: Shi guan li” (ES + + m78) ), the Jingdidn shiwén says: 

(929) 4 SIE = LL) ELA. Bibi x 

Zi xi: [pronounced] ilj E Js [sr(ean) + (m)eaX = sreaX]; the older pro- 


nunciation is ||| 4 JX [sr(ean) + (kh)jeX = srjeX] (JDSW 143). 


5.4.3.2 *-ek(-s) (C traditional $% X1) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ek are summarized in Table 5.37; the reflexes of 
*-ek-s? are the same as those of *-e-s: as in Table 5.36, but in qushéng only. 


TABLE 5.37 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ek 


OC MC notes | examples 
*Kwek Kwek HD *kwSek > kwek > jú ‘shrike’ 
aij *m-c*ek > ngek > yi ‘kind of aquatic bird’ 
*C'ek Cek Hr *C.p'ek > pek > bi ‘house wall’ 
Àj] * Sek > thek > ti ‘cut (v.)’ 
*K™rek Kweak it *g™rek > hweak > hua ‘draw (v.)’ 
D *[k]*rek > keak > gé ‘obstruct, separate (v.)’ 
a | Ga de ui er 
Fi *s-t'rek > tsreak > zé ‘blame’ 
*Kek Kjiek [1] | 2$ (*q[i]k >) *qek > jiet > yi ‘increase’ 
*Krek Kjaek f *Co.[g]rek > gjaek > ji ‘wooden sandal’ 
"kuck Kjwiek no clear examples] 
*Kvrek Kjwaek no clear examples] 
*Pek Pjiek Ri *[N]-pek > bjiek > bi ‘law, rule; lawful’ 
*Prek Pjaek no clear examples] 
*Tsrek Tsrjek ~ Tsreak? | [2] | [no clear examples] 
5j *lek > yek > yi ‘change; exchange’ 
ill *[tsh j i ‘pi > 
"ES Giek x Ma ` M AF ss s > zhízhú ‘stamp the 
feet 
Notes on Table 5.37: 


[1] We know of no cases of velar palatalization before *-ek (or *-er). 

[2] Because of the Middle Chinese change Tsrj- > Tsr-, it is difficult to distinguish 
pharyngealized *Ts'rek(-s) from nonpharyngealized *Tsrek(-s) with confidence. From 
*Tsrjek we might expect 7srjaek > Tsraek, by analogy to 


(930) Æ *sren > srjaeng > sraeng > sheng ‘bear, be born; live’ 
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(see the next section), but in fact, the syllables in the Gudngyun with either -jaek or 
-aek after Tsr-type initials are either from the *-ak rhyme or are not clearly attested in 
pre-Qín texts. 
We reconstruct *-ek-s (rather than *-e-s) based on etymological or graphic connec- 
tions with *-ek: 
(931) — £j *lek > yek > yi ‘change; exchange’ 
H *lek-s > yeH > yi ‘easy’ 
5j] *lek-s > thejH > ti ‘shave’ 
*o'rek > hweak > hua “draw (v.)’, pMin *fiuak D 
*C-g"rek-s > hweaH > hua ‘drawing (n.)’, pMín *yua C 


(932) 


EM. Bi 


(933) WJ *[ts"]ek > tshjek > ci ‘pierce, stab’ 
il] *[ts"]ek-s > tshjeH > ci ‘sharp point, thorn’ 


eil 
uU 


(934) L *s-rek > tsreak > zé ‘demand payment’ 
{ei *s-t'rek-s > tsreaH > zhài ‘debt’ 


5.4.3.3 *-er (c traditional El Geng 

The *-en* rhyme is largely parallel to *-e and *-ek(-s). There are some contacts between 
*-en and *-en that suggest that in some dialects, *-er may have merged with *-en, just 
as *-in merged with *-in and *-ik with *-it (see section 5.4.4 below). For example, we 


reconstruct *-en in 
(935) Œ *bren > bjaeng > ping ‘even (adj.)’ 


But an expression written ` ^F occurs in both the Shang sha: “Hong fan” 

(ha GE + Hid) and in Ode 222.4, and in both cases the Jingdidn shiwén says it is to 
be read bjien-bjien, implying OC *ben-ben (JDSW 47, 86). 

Similarly, chapter 26 of the received text of the Ldozi has the expression 4% fll róng- 


guan, usually interpreted as ‘imperial palace’: based on this version of the text, we 


would reconstruct it as 
(936) ¿EM róngguàn < Ajwaeng-kwanH < *[N-q"]ren-*C.q’ar-s 


But in both Máwángdui versions of the text, the expression is written instead as 


(937) Je Fc huánguan < hwaen-kwan < *C.c**«r-en-*k*a[n] 


with *-en instead of *-er (Gao Ming 1996:356). It is difficult to be sure what happened 
to the text here, but at least it is evidence that 48 róng < Ajwaeng < *[N-qv]rer and F 
huán < hwaen < *C.c"*«r»en had the same main vowel. 

In traditional terms, the fact that ^| *brer has an alternative pronunciation bjien < *ben, 
and the fact that one version of the Láozi text has 4& *[N-qv]rer while another has *C.c™ren, 
would be described as cases of *Géng-Yuán pángzhuán Et Jc 27 #24,” that is, an alterna- 
tion between the two traditional nasal-final groups Hr Geng (Li's *-ing) and 7c Yuan (Li's 
*-an). Notice, however, that “Géng-Yuan pángzhuán" is a description of the phenomenon, 
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not an explanation of it; with a phonetic reconstruction we can propose reasons why such 
alternations might occur (that a dialect might have changed *-er to *-en, or perhaps that in 
the Ldozi text *-en was confused with *-er before a following *k-). Secondly, the traditional 
terminology overgeneralizes the phenomenon: it is not the entire 7¢ Yuan rhyme group that 
shows connections with the ËJ: Geng group (= our *-en), but only that subset of the 7¢, Yuan 


group that we reconstruct with *-en. 
The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-en are summarized in Table 5.38. 


TABLE 5.38 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-en 


OC MC notes | examples 


*K™en Kweng Ha] *k“en > kweng > Hong ‘region distant from capital’ 


ZE *k-l'ep > keng > jing ‘regulate; norm’ 

*C'en Ceng $7 *mfen > meng > ming ‘inscription’ 

JA *t'ep? > tengX > ding ‘top of the head’ 

IF WE *[dz]'rep-[c] re > dzreang-hweang > zhéngrong 


bodie Kweang ‘high, precipitous’ 

Ka ES T 

*Ker Kjieng [1] [2] | 3€ *[k^]en > khjieng > qing ‘light (Z heavy)’ 

*Kren Kjaeng VE *kren > kjaeng > jing ‘be afraid’ 

*Kven Kjwieng Hi *[K]^^ep? > khjwiengX > qing ‘interval, short while’ 
*K"rer Kjwaeng [2] | 48 *[N-qv]ren > Ajwaeng > róng ‘glory, honor’ 

*Pen Pjieng 4 *C.men > mjieng > ming ‘name’ 

*Pren Pjaeng Œ *bren > bjaeng > ping ‘even (adj.)’ 


*Tsren Tsrjaeng ~ Tsraeng [3] | Æ *sren > srjaeng > sraeng > shéng ‘bear, be born; live’ 


E *tep-s > tsyengH > zheng ‘correct (adj., vi 
*C(r)eg Cjeng lig *ts"en > tshjeng > qing ‘clear (adj.)’ 
Fi *tre > trjeng > zhén ‘divine DI 


Notes on Table 5.38: 


[1] Note that nonpharyngealized velar initials do not appear to palatalize before 
*-er; that is, we know of no cases of *Ker > *Tsyeng." 

[2] After nonpharyngealized grave initials there is a distinction between -jieng (in 
the Gudngyün's jjj Qing rhyme, placed in division IV of the rhyme tables) and -jaeng 
(in the Gudngyün's Bi Geng rhyme, placed in division III of the rhyme tables). We 
account for this by reconstructing *-r- before the vowel in the latter. The result is that 
-jaeng has two origins: one from the *-an rhyme and one from the *-er rhyme, as in the 


Æ 


following minimal pair: 


(938) ¿y *[k]ran > kjaeng > jing ‘hill; capital city’; phonetic in 75 *C.ran > 
ljang > liáng ‘cold’ 
5E *kren > kjaeng > jing ‘be afraid’; cf. Siamese /kre:n A1/ ‘to fear’ 
(Manovaibimool 1975:168). 


In most earlier reconstructions, MC -jaeng from *-ey was unaccounted for and consid- 
ered irregular. 
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[3] The word Æ sheng < sraeng has also generally been regarded as irregular, but 
the reading sraeng (from the Gudngyin: Dir E YJ: i.e., sr(joX) + (k)aeng = sraeng) just 
reflects the change of 7srj- to Tsr- that was ongoing in the Middle Chinese period. In 


fact, the earlier Wang Rénxü Qiéyun gives the pronunciation as srjaeng (ir 2. JX: i.e., 
sr(joX) + (k)jaeng = srjaeng), where this change has not taken place. 


5.4.4 *i WITH BACK CODAS 


We have found no reason to reconstruct an Old Chinese rhyme “*-i” with zero coda in 
contrast with OC *-ij. An alternative analysis would be to reconstruct *-i instead of *-ij 
(as Zhéngzhang does, 2003:159—168), but various developments are somewhat more 
conveniently described if we reconstruct *-ij. 

However, we do reconstruct *-ik(-s) and *-ig. The predominant development is 
that *-ik(-s) and *-in merged with either *-it(-s) and *-in or with *-ek(-s) and *-en, 
respectively. The rhymes *-ik(-s) and *-in can generally be identified by the fact that 
they appear to show connections both with *-it(s) or *-in and with *-ek(-s) or *-en. 
Also, in type B we sometimes have *-ik > -ik and *-in > -ing, suggesting a third type 
of dialect in which neither of these mergers took place.? In most earlier reconstruc- 
tions, the words we reconstruct with *-ik(-s) and *-ir are either reconstructed as if 


they were *-it(-s) and *-in (the traditional 7 Zhi and F{ Zhén rhyme groups) or as if 


they were *-ek(s) and *-er (the traditional £j Xi and HE Geng groups), according to 
their Middle Chinese readings, without explaining the connections between *-it(-s) 
and *-in on the one hand and *-ek(s) and *-er on the other, and without explaining the 
anomalous forms with MC -ik and -ing. Our reconstruction is compared with earlier 
ones in Table 5.39. 

We saw in section 5.2 that we could account for the overall pattern of Middle Chinese 
velar-final codas with only five vowels, without including *i, as in Table 5.8 (repeated 
here as Table 5.40). 


TABLE 5.39 OC *i with back codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 


Baxter-Sagart *-ik *-ik-s Wäi 
rhyme group c £i Zhi ~ 22 Xi c Zhen ~ c H Geng 
Middle Chinese -et Jgj ~ -ek $B -ejH Fk -en ^; ~ -eng TT 
Karlgren (1957) *-jet ~ *-iek *-jed ~ *-ieg *-ien ~ *-ieng 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) *-jet — *-iek *-jed ~ *-ieg *-jen ~ *-ieng 
Wang Li (1958) *-ët— *-ëk *-et ~ *-ek *-en ~ *-er 
Li (1971) *-t ~ *-ik *-idh ~ *-igh *-in ~ *-ing 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) * 3c ~ *-ác *-ócs ~ *-ács *-óp — *-án 
Starostin (1989) Ka * ks Wat 
Baxter (1992) *-ik *-iks Wäi 
Zhéngzhang (2003) *-ig *-ligs *-in? 
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TABLE 5.40 Old Chinese origins of MC division-I and division-IV syllables in final -ng 


OC traditional ps. at. Ate. aK KW 
rhyme group 
"an [5 Yang Pang Tang Tsang Kang Kwang 
*-on IK Dong Puwng Tuwng Tsuwng Kuwng — 
*-en B: Geng Peng Teng Tseng Keng Kweng 
*-9 z£ Zhën Pon Tong Tsong Kong Kwong 
LY g i4 
*-un Z Dong Powng Towng Tsowng Kowng — 


It was when we turned to syllables in MC -n that it became clear that a sixth vowel *i 
was also needed. The apparent absence of the rhymes *-in and *-ik then seems to be a 
systematic gap. 

However, there is considerable evidence that the rhymes *-ir and *-ik did exist. We 
reconstruct these in words that show connections with both *-in and *-it on the one hand 
and *-er and *-ek on the other; some words of this type also have apparently irregu- 
lar reflexes with MC -ing and -ik (which otherwise usually reflect OC *-ən and *-ok, 
respectively). 

For example, Karlgren mentions three words that have Middle Chinese readings 
in final ug, but which appear to rhyme as *-in in the Shijing. In GSR (762a) he notes 
that (jy ming < mjaengH ‘command’ rhymes several times in the Shijing as if it were 
*-in;** he made similar remarks about ling ‘command’ (GSR 8232)." We reconstruct 
these words as follows and assume that the apparent irregularities in rhyming are due to 
dialect mixture, either in Old Chinese itself, or in the Middle Chinese reading tradition: 


(939) o *m-rip-s? (dial) > *mrin-s > *mren-s > mjaengH > ming ‘com- 
mand (n.)’; dialectally also *m-rin-s > *mrin-s (as shown by Shijing 
rhymes, e.g., Odes 51.3, 116.3, 222.3) 


(940) 4 *rin > *ren > Jjeng > ling ‘issue a command’; dialectally also *rin > 
*rin (as shown by Shijing rhymes, e.g., Odes 100.2 and 126.1) 


A slightly different situation obtains with 7^ jin < king ‘pity’: it appears to rhyme as if it 
were *-in, but it has the final -ing in Middle Chinese. Our reconstruction is 


(941) 4% *k-rin > king > jin ‘pity (v.)’; a separate meaning is ‘boastful’ 


Here, the Middle Chinese reading king appears to be anomalous: if *-in had become 
*-in in this word we would expect MC kin;” or if *-in had become *-er, then we would 
expect MC Kjaeng. In most reconstructions, the only regular source for MC -ing is OC 
*-9n. Our Middle Chinese sources seem to show at least three different treatments of 
*-in in nonpharyngealized syllables: 


1n > *-in > -in 

942 *Cin > *-i j 
*Cir > *-er > -jeng 
*Cir > -ing 


dialect where *-iņ > *-in 
dialect where *-iņ > *-er 
conservative dialect that retains *-in 
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In the case of 4 ling, the Guángyün has no trace of the conservative treatment of *-in, 
g gy. I) 
4 4 Z ‘from the court 


m 


but the Jingdian shiwén gives the reading /ingH for the line 
they order him’ (Ode 100.2; JDSW 66). 
Reconstructing *-ir in 1^ jin ‘pity (v.)' is also supported by paleographic evidence. 


The Shuowén says: 


(9043) 345: FM. Ac. zë, 
1^ jin [means] the handle of a spear. It is composed of Z mao [‘spear’], 
with 4 [jin < kim < *[k]r[o]m *now'] as phonetic (SWGL 6395b) 


But it is implausible that 4> jin < kim < *[k]r[o]m ‘now’ is phonetic, because the final 
-m does not match the final -ng of #4 jin < king. Duan Yucai pointed out that the origi- 
nal phonetic is not 4 jin but 4 ling < *rir (Duan Yücái [1815] 1981:719-720), sup- 
porting both the vowel *i and the prevocalic *r in our reconstruction: 74 jin < king < 
*k-rin (see section 4.4.4.4 for the development *k-r- > k-). This has been confirmed 
from recently excavated documents. The following passage occurs in the received ver- 
sions of Ldozi 30: 


(944) RK iti DW 4 
guó ér wu jin 
‘Accomplish it but do not be boastful’ 


Happily, this passage occurs in both Mawangdut versions of the text (early Western 
Hàn) and in the Guodiàn bamboo strips version. Both Mawangdui versions have ^ 
(with 4 ling on the right instead of 4 jin). In the Guodiàn A version (GD 3, strip 7), the 
character is written this way: 


(945) 9s 


This graph is composed of 4 mao on the left and f ming on the right. So these three 
words, which rhyme as if they were *-in, but have velar codas in Middle Chinese, are 
written with the same phonetic element 4 *rin. 

In fact, we consider it likely that the {74} *k-rir meaning ‘boastful’ is from the same 
root as 4j *m-rin-s; perhaps the intended meaning is something like ‘imperious’ or 
‘inclined to order people around’. The (1^) *k-rir meaning ‘pity’, on the other hand, is 
probably related (though perhaps not synchronically) to 


946) JÆ *rin > “rin > Jen > lián ‘love; pity’ (The character J is rather late; 
I 
the earliest form of this character in Gütwénzi giilin (GG 8.1065) is 
from a Qín stone inscription.) 


It is frequently difficult to decide with confidence whether to reconstruct *-in, *-it 
or *-in, *-ik. Many words that develop as if they had the rhymes *-in or *-it may in fact 
have come from *-in or *-ik, even if they themselves happen to have no Middle Chinese 
readings with velar codas. Consider the following example: 


(947) {= *nin > nyin > rén ‘kindness’ 
£r *n‘in-s > nengH > ning ‘clever’ 
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We reconstruct {{—} *nir with a velar coda because the character í ` is phonetic in fz 
*n'in-s ‘clever’. As for f `) itself, it is found written in the Guodiàn Ldozi (version C, 
GD 9, strip 3) and elsewhere in the Guodiàn texts as 


(948) e 


which consists of -Ù xin ‘heart’ below with £y shën ‘body’ above, as phonetic. Sometimes 
we have F qian ‘thousand’ instead of £j shén (“Zhong xinzhidào" ( %15 i ) ,GD 
45, strip 8): 


(949) ® 


Because of these characters, we can now identify the initial consonant of D shén < syin 


as *n-:50 


(950) D *ni[n] > syin > shën ‘body; self’ 


The early character for {F} qian < tshen ‘thousand’ itself is composed of the character 
À rén < nyin with an added stroke (Ji Xushéng 2010:154); for ‘two thousand’, a second 
stroke is added, etc.: 


(951) 


We reconstruct 
(952) F *s.n‘i[n] > tshen > qian ‘thousand’ 
(953) A *ni[n] > nyin > rén ‘(other) person’ 


To go one step further, (4E) nian < nen ‘harvest; year’ can be written with either F 


*s.n'i[n] or À *ni[n] as phonetic; we reconstruct it as 


H 


(954) “EF *C.n'i[n] > nen > nián ‘harvest; year’ 


Now although they are all connected, directly or indirectly, with (Il rén ‘kind- 


ness’, which we have decided to reconstruct with *-in, neither D shen, F qian, A 
rén, nor 4 nian themselves have Middle Chinese forms that preserve a velar coda; it 


is difficult to be sure how far to extend the reconstruction of *-in. Forms like (948) 
and (949) might represent a dialect where *-in had already merged with *-in; so the 


fact that D shén is used as a phonetic to write ([-) *nin ‘kindness’ does not necessar- 


ily prove that D shén itself originally had *-in rather than *-in. 

Similarly, there are forms that show a vacillation between the reflexes of *-it and 
those of *-ek, and occasional forms with MC -ik. Middle Chinese -ik usually reflects 
*-ok, in which case it will typically have xiésheng contacts with MC -ok; but cases of -ik 
that instead show contacts with MC -it or -et can be reconstructed with *-ik: 


(955) ` Hi *[ts]ik > tsik > ji ‘go to” 
fii *ts'ik > *ts'it > feet > jié ‘joint’ 
TW] *[ts]rik > *[ts]rit > tsrit > zhi ‘comb’ 
JES *s-tsik > *s-tsit > sit > x1 ‘knee’ (etymologically related to fifi *ts‘ik 
‘joint’) 
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(956) wh *srik > srit ~ srik > shi ‘louse’; cf. Proto-Tibeto-Burman *s-r(y)ik 
‘louse’ (Matisoff 2003:153). The MC reading srik is found in 
QI mE 


Xuánying's Yigiéjingyinyi  — YJ% cz ) „juàn 17 (Zhou Fágao 
1962, #791).>! 
(957) W *[2]|(r)ik > "ik > yi ‘rub, repress’ 
EN *[2]in-s > *[?]in-s > jinH > yin ‘seal’ 
FK *[?]<r>ik-s > WÉI > yi ‘repress’; the phonetic element is also used to 
write words with MC -it and -et. 


In (957), the alternation between *-k and *-n in coda position is unexplained, but the 
words seem to be related semantically, and paleographers generally agree that both 
‘repress’ and ‘seal’ were originally written the same, with a graph originally depict- 
ing a hand (JV zhao or X. you) over a kneeling person (Chén Jian, p.c.; Ji Xüsheng 
2010:736): 


(958) d 


Such alternations between stops and nasals in coda position are a question for future 
research (see section 6.3, *Known issues"). 


Sagart (19992) also made the case for reconstructing *-ik in [fI] xié ~ xué < xwet 
‘blood’: 


(959) *m*ik > xwet > xié ~ xuë ‘blood’ 


This shows the cluster of apparent etymological and graphic connections to both *-it 
and *-ek, and with MC -ik, that lead us to reconstruct *-ik. Cf. 


(960) HR *C.m<r>[i]k > meak > mai ‘vein’ 


(961) HN ~  *m(r)ik > xwik > xü ‘channel; moat’. It is not clear which way 


of writing this word is older, but in either case the use of lt to write 


xwik is an argument for *-ik in iff] *m‘ik, even if not for *m'*-. 
Ji *m(r)ik > xwik > xü ‘still, quiet’; also read {fl *mik-s > *mit-s > 


xjwijH > xu 


A similar case is the common word H ri < nyit ‘sun; day’. There are two indepen- 
dent bits of evidence that this word should be reconstructed with *-ik rather than *-it. 
First, it appears to be phonetic in the character used to write 7H mi < mek, the name 


of a river in Hunan. (The Mi JH joins with the Lud # river to form the Miluó JH Sé 
the river in which the poet Qi Yuan JHi JR [c. 340—278 Bce] is said to have drowned 


himself.) The character 7H is clearly composed of 7K shui ‘water’ and H ri ‘sun; day’. 


The Shudwén text as we have it today says that H ri is an abbreviated form of ming 
« meng and that this is the real phonetic element (SWGL 4864b), but this seems highly 
implausible; it is much more likely that ri itself is the phonetic (GG 9:38). We 
can now account for this unusual phonetic by reconstructing 7H mi < mek < *m.n'ik 
‘Mi river’ (see section 4.4.2.4) and H *C.nik > *C.nit > nyit > ri ‘sun; day’ (with 
preinitial *C. to account for high-register tones in some Min and Hakka dialects; see 
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Norman 1991:211 and section 4.4.5.4). Since *-ik > *-it is a well-supported dialect 
development, these reconstructions can account for the final -t in H ni < nyit; but if 


we reconstructed *-it in H ni < nyit there would be no way to account for the final -k 


in JH mi < mek. 


The second argument for a final *-k in H ri < nyit ‘sun; day’ is its presence in the 
characters HZ and WE used to write ni < nrit ‘close, intimate’ and as phonetic in the 
probably related word ¥H *nik > nyit > ri ‘a lady's clothes nearest to the body’; we 
reconstruct these with a final *-k, as *n<r>ik and *nik, respectively. The Jingdián 
shiwén gives the reading nrik for an occurrence of HE ni in a commentary to Lünyiü 

(Sen 2 (JDSW 350). In IE ni < nrit, the phonetic E? ni < nrik ‘conceal’ also 
indicates a final *-k. In both HE and HE, the element H ri probably originally served 
a phonetic function; attempts to explain it as a semantic element (SWGL 2938a) 
seem quite forced. 


5.4.5 *o WITH BACK CODAS 


Table 5.41 compares our reconstruction of *-o, *-ok(-s), and *-or with earlier 
reconstructions. 

One peculiarity of these finals is that, contrary to the usual pattern, *-r- in some 
cases leaves no trace on the Middle Chinese final: there are no division-II reflexes 
from the rhyme *-o as there are in others; and based on Middle Chinese evidence 
alone, we cannot distinguish *K'ro from *K*o (both > Kuw) or *Kror from *Kon 
(both > Kjowng). In type-A syllables, however, *o apparently diphthongized before 
velar codas, and *-r- does lead to different Middle Chinese reflexes: *K*ok > Kuwk, 
*K'rok (> *K'rawk) > Kaewk. The rule seems to be that *-r- had no effect on the 
rhyme when the following vowel was rounded at the time *-r- was lost. If a diphthon- 
gization made the following vowel unrounded, then *-r- has its usual effects. This 
would also explain why (for example) *Pra and *Pa have the same reflexes (see sec- 
tion 5.4.1.1): by the time the *-r- was lost, the vowel in such syllables had probably 
already changed from *a to a rounded [o], [o], or [u]. 


TABLE 5.41 OC *o with back codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 


Baxter-Sagart *-o *-ok *-ok-s *-on 
rhyme group = fx: Hou = E Wa = ii Dong 
Middle Chinese -uw Té -uwk Ei -uwH (i -uwng xi 
Karlgren (1957) *-u *-uk *-ug *-ung 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) *-üg *-ük *-üg *-üng 
Wáng Li (1958) *-o *-6k *-ok *-on 
Li (1971) *-ug *-uk *-ugh *-ung 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *-áw *-ákw *-ák"s Win 
Starostin (1989) *-0 *-ok *-Oks "Dn 
Baxter (1992) *-o *-ok *-oks *-ong 
Zhéngzhàng (2003) *-oo *-oog *-oogs *-oor) 
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5.4.5.1 *-o (= traditional { Hou) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-o are summarized in Table 5.42. 


TABLE 5.42 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-o 


OC MC notes | examples 


O *k*(r)o? > khuwX > kou ‘mouth’ 


*KS j 
iud ~ [1] | We da *[g]re-s-[g]ro-s> heaH-huwH > xièhòu ‘carefree’ 


*P%(r)o Puw Hl) *p'*(r)o? > phuwX > pou ‘cleave, cut’ 
*Cio Dni 2} *t502 > tuwX > dou ‘bushel; ladle’ 
3E *[ts]1o? > tsuwX > zóu ‘run’ 
*T'ro Trjuw? " [no clear examples] 
"Tara Tsrjuw 43 *[tsJ'ro-s > tsrjuwH > zhóu ‘wrinkle’ 


Hi *n(r)o > ngju > yu ‘angle, corner’ 
fti *k-ro-s > kjuH > ju ‘sandal, shoe’ 
H *mo > mju > wú ‘don’t’? 

*C(r)o Cju [1] | Ae *to > tsyu > zhü ‘red’ 

Wk *tro > trju > zhü ‘punish; kill’ 

DV *tsho? > tshjuX > qü ‘take’ 

BY *s-ro? > srjuX > shü ‘count (v.)’ 


* [n received texts we also find H} wú < *mo ‘don’t’ written as ft wu, which earlier represented only f£ wú < mju < *ma 
‘not have’; this reflects the merger of *-a with *-o after nonpharyngealized labial initials in Han times; both became MC 


-ju in this environment. 


Notes on Table 5.42: 

[1] As noted above, in type-A syllables, *-r- seems to have had no effect on the 
Middle Chinese reflexes of the *-o rhyme (except in cases where it led to a retroflex 
initial); in many cases we can reconstruct *-r- only on the basis of other evidence. For 
example, in expressive binomes showing an alternation of *e and *o, both syllables are 
generally the same except for the vowel, so from the first syllable of this expression we 
can infer that the second syllable also had *-r-: 


(962) iff iE *[g]'re-s-[g]’ro-s > heaH-huwH > xiéhou ‘carefree’ 
Similarly, the phonetic element indicates *-r- in this example: 


(963)  Jgi— HE *k-ro-s > kjuH > ju ‘sandal, shoe’; the phonetic is 
H *[r]o > /ju > lou ‘drag, trail (v.)’ 


[2] In syllables like *Ts'ro (and possibly *T‘ro also, although clear examples are lack- 
ing), it appears that the *-r- produced a retroflex initial in Middle Chinese, but *-o devel- 
oped to MC -uw in type A as expected; in the Qièyùn system, the resulting syllables of the 
form “Tsruw” are treated as if they have merged with 7srjuw. Examples: 


(964) 4&8 *[ts]'ro-s > tsrjuwH > zhou ‘wrinkles’ 

(965) ER *N-ts'ro?-s > dzrjuwH > zhou ‘fast-running’ 
These are type A, contrasting with type-B 

(966) WW *s-ro? > srjuX > shü ‘count (v.)’ 

(967) $3 *[ts"]ro > £srhju > chú ‘grass for fuel or fodder’ 
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Previous reconstructions have been unable to account for examples like (964) and (965), 
and simply treat them as irregular. 


5.4.5.2 *-ok(-s) (= traditional EZ Wü) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ok are summarized in Table 5.43. The reflexes of 
*-ok-s are the same as those for *-o-s: as in Table 5.42, but in qushéng only. 


TABLE 5.43 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ok 


OC MC notes | examples 


A *[k]'ok > kuwk > gù ‘grain’ 

*p'ok > puwk > bü ‘divine (v.)’ 

JEE *mo-r*ok > /uwk > là ‘deer’ 

lim *[dz]'ok > dzuwk > zú ‘clan’ 

ff] *C.[k]'rok > kaewk > jiáo ‘horn, corner’ 
*C'rok Caewk [1] | 3] *[p]‘rok > paewk > bo ‘flay, peel’ 

IK *mo-t*<1>ok > traewk > zhuó ‘to peck’ 
*Tsrok | Tsrjowk ~ Tsraewk | [2] | 9 *s-rok > sraewk > shud ‘frequently’ 
*k'(r)ok > khjowk > qü ‘to bend, bent’ 
 *[b](r)ok > bjowk > fü ‘kerchief (Shudwén)’ 


*C'ok Cuwk 


*C(r)ok Cjowk [3] Vo *N-tok > dzyowk > shit ‘be attached to’ 
BAG aj *[d]rek-[d]rok > drjek-drjowk > zhizhú ‘stamp the feet" 
E *[ts]ok > tsjowk > zú ‘foot’ 
Notes on Table 5.43: 


[1] In contrast to the *-o rhyme, in type-A syllables, an *-r- before the *-ok rhyme 
(and before *-on as well; see below) produces a distinct Middle Chinese reflex, probably 
through a process of diphthongization: 


(968) >J *[p]'rok > *p‘rawk > paewk > bo ‘flay, peel’; compare, with the same 
phonetic: 
d *(p.)r'ok > luwk > là ‘blessing’ 


[2] Because of the Middle Chinese change Iert. > Tsr-, we cannot reliably distin- 
guish *Ts'rok from *Tsrok. The following are clearly related etymologically, but we 
cannot explain the morphology of Zi shud < sraewk at present: 


(969) MW *s-ro? > srjuX > shü ‘count (v.)’ 
BW *s-ro?-s > srjuH > shu ‘number (n.)’ 
BW *s-rok > sraewk > shud ‘frequently’ 


[3] However, in type-B syllables, *Krok and *Prok are still indistinguishable from 
*Kok and *Pok on the basis of Middle Chinese evidence alone, and we frequently 
write *K(r)ok and *P(r)ok. In some cases direct evidence for an *-r- is available: 


(970) ` X *[n]rok > ngjowk > yù ‘lawsuit; prison’; cf. Khmu /gro:k/ ‘sty, pen; jail’. 


We reconstruct *-ok-s (rather than *-o-s) on the basis of etymological or graphic 
connections to *-ok: 
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(971) 


(972) 


(973) 


(974) 


(975) 
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ax *[k"frok > khaewk > qué ‘hollow shell, hollow’ 

ax *[kT'ok > kuwk > gù ‘grain’ 

ay *[k](r)ok-s > *[k]*(r)o-s > kuwH > gòu ‘draw a bow to the full’ 

F *p'ok > puwk > bü ‘divine (NI 

1h *p's(r)ok-s > *p't(r)o-s > phuwH > pü ‘fall prostrate’ 

*[ts]ok > tsjowk > zu ‘sufficient’ 

*[ts]ok-s > tsjuH > ju ‘replenish’ 

HE *ko.d'ok-s > duwH > dou ‘neck’; cf. Ruc /kaddk/ ‘nape’ (Nguyén Phi 
Phong et al. 1988); cf. VN doc [zawk D2] ‘fleshy stalk of the leaves 
of certain plants; stem of a pipe’: Proto-Vietic *k-d5:k ‘nape (of the 
neck)’ (Ferlus 2009a:293). In this case, either *-k-s was borrowed as 
[k], or else the source was a form without the *-s suffix. 


I *mo-t*<r>ok > traewk > zhuó ‘to peck’; pHM *ntfok ‘to peck’ (Wang 
Fushi and Mao Zongwü 1995) 
Wk *t<r>ok-s > trjuwH > zhou ‘beak’ 


5.4.5.3 *-on (= traditional 5 Dong) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-on are summarized in Table 5.44. 


TABLE 5.44 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-on 


OC 


MC notes | examples 


*C'og 


T. *k'°on > kuwng > gong ‘work’ 

A= *pSon? > puwngX > béng ‘scabbard ornament? 
EX *t'on? > *t'on > tuwng > dong ‘east’? 

*s-l‘on > tshuwng > cong ‘hear well; intelligent? 


Cuwng 


*C'ror 


1L *k'rop > kaewng > jiang ‘(Yangzi) river’ 
Caewng [1] | 45 *p'ron > paewng > bang ‘country’ 
iif *[d]‘ron > draewng > chuang ‘a kind of flag’ 


*Tsron 


(?Tsrjowng >) D *[s]ron > sraewng > shuang ‘a pair’ 
Tsraewng indistinguishable from *Ts‘ron > 7Tsraewng?] 


*C(r)og 


Rb *kh(r)og? > khjowngX > kong ‘fear’ 

HE, Jk *k<r>on > Ajowng > gong ‘respectful’ 

J *p^(r)og > phjowng > feng ‘bee’ 

$H *ton > tsyowng > zhong ‘bell’ 

TE *[m]-trog > drjowng > chong ‘repeat; double’ 
{t *[dz]on > dzjowng > cong ‘to follow’ 


Cjowng [2] 


* For the replacement of original *t‘on? (root: ‘move’) by *t'or ‘east’, see Sagart (2004:74—76). 


Notes on Table 5.44: 


[1] As with *-ok, *-or and *-ror have different Middle Chinese reflexes after pha- 
ryngealized onsets, probably due to a diphthongization process: 


(976) 


TI *k*og > kuwng > gong ‘work’ 


we 


T. *k*ron > *k‘rawn > kaewng > Jiang ‘(Yangzi) river’ 
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[2] But after nonpharyngealized grave initials, *-ror and *-or cannot be distin- 
guished on the basis of Middle Chinese alone: 


(977) FS ~ JẸ ~ Bë *k<r>on > kjowng > gong ‘respectful’; reconstructed with 
*-r- because often written in early documents with the phonetic: 


ÑE *[mo]-ron > /jowng > long ‘dragon’ 


In the early script, the element +k, present in the various forms of (Z5), originally 
depicts two hands offering a vessel of some kind (Ji Xushéng 2010:176): 


(978) FA 


We reconstruct 


(979) Fk *N-k(r)on?-s > gjowngH > gong ‘together, all’ 


5.4.6 *u WITH BACK CODAS 


Table 5.45 compares our reconstruction of *-u, *-uk(-s), and *-un with previous 
reconstructions. 

In type-A syllables, *-u, *-uk(-s), and probably *-ur diphthongized through the low- 
ering influence of the pharyngealized initial, and no longer rhymed with their type-B 
counterparts in Middle Chinese. In type-B syllables of this group, prevocalic *-r- after 
grave initials cannot be detected from Middle Chinese evidence alone; we can account 
for this if we assume that *-r- did not affect the Middle Chinese final when the following 
vowel was rounded at the time *-r- was dropped. 

The distinction between syllables like *C*(rju and *C*(r)aw (which merge as MC 
Caw or Caew) seems to have survived long enough to be reflected in early loans into 
Hmong-Mien and Bái, in which we find the correspondences in (980). The Bái forms 
are from the Jianchuan 21 )|| dialect. 


(980 OC Proto-Hmong-Mien Bái Middle Chinese 
*C'u *-ou /-u/ -aw 
*C'aw *-gew /-a/ -aw 


TABLE 5.45: OC *u with back codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 


Baxter-Sagart *-u | *-uk *-uk-s "un 
rhyme group c HN You | c 4t Jué = í Dong 
Middle Chinese -aw & | -owk ik | -awH 5 -owng & 
Karlgren (1957) *-óg | *-ôk *-óg *-óng 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) *-6g *-6k *-6g *-6ng 


Wang Li (1958) *-ou *-Suk *-ouk *-our) 
Li (1971) *-ogw | *-okw *-ogwh *-ongw 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *-ów | *-ók" *-$k"s *-óp" 
Starostin (1989) * | *-ük *-üks *-ür 
Baxter (1992) *-u | *-uk *-uks *-ung 
Zhéngzhàng (2003) *-uu | *-uug *-uugs *-uur) 
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Examples (from Ratliff 2010 and Starostin 1995): 


(981) OC *C'u: 
i *[ko.lfu? > dawX > dào ‘way’, Proto-Hmong-Mien *klouX, Bái 
/thu 1/ 
f& *[I]tu? > dawX > dao ‘rice, paddy’, Proto-Hmong-Mien *mblou 
im *?u?  'awX > áo ‘old woman’, Proto-Hmong-Mien *?ouX ‘elder 
sister/wife’ 
Et *[tshTu? > tshawX > cáo ‘grass, plants’, Bai /chu 1/ 
Tif. *qhu? > xawX > hào ‘good’, Bái /xu 1/ 
(982) OC *C'aw: 
Bk *C.aw > daw > tao ‘peach’, Proto-Hmong-Mien *clzw A, Bái /ta 7/ 
J *[C.g]‘aw > haw > hao ‘call out’, Proto-Hmong-Mien *Gæw A ‘cry 
out/sing’ 


ge 
E 
isi 


ve *mo-ts'aw? > tsawX > záo ‘bleach; wash’, Proto-Hmong-Mien 
*ntseewX ‘wash’ 

Æ *C.m'aw > maw > mao ‘hair’, Bái /ma 7/ 

J] *C.t'aw > taw > dao ‘knife’, Bai /tà 4/ 


The fact that OC *C*u and *C'aw have separate reflexes in Hmong-Mien and Bái sug- 
gests an estimate of the time these words were borrowed: according to Ting's study of 
rhymes in poetry (1975:238), OC *C*u and *C'aw still rhymed separately in Eastern 
Han (25-220 ce) but began to rhyme together in the Wéi-Jin period (220—420 cE); so we 
can estimate that these words were borrowed into Hmong-Mien and Bái before about 
the middle of the third century ce. Of course, this date is based on overall patterns in 
poetic rhyming; the situation must have differed from dialect to dialect, so it is only a 
rough estimate. 

The Middle Chinese sources are inconsistent in representing the reflexes of *mu, 
*muk(-s), and *mun: sometimes we find mjuw, mjuwk, and mjuwng (as expected), and 
sometimes we find muw, muwk, and muwng. Normally we would expect muw, muwk, 
muwng to reflect *m‘o, *m‘ok, and *m‘on, respectively, but there was evidently a com- 
mon but not universal change by which (in terms of our notation) MC -j- was lost in the 
syllables mjuw, mjuwk, and mjuwng. The situation is similar to the vacillation between 
Tsrj- and Tsr-. 

For example, the following are both mjuw in the Gudngyun: 


(983) X *m(r)u mjuw > mao ‘a kind of lance’ 
(984) ë: *mo mjuw > mou ‘plan (v.)’ 
The Jingdián shiwén, however, appears to be inconsistent: it has several glosses for + 


mao, some of which say “pronounced like š: [móu < mjuw]" (JDSW 62) and some of 
which say “Tz £x J [m(jang) + (h)uw = muw]" (JDSW 64). The word 4 mao clearly 
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rhymes in the Shijing as *-u (Odes 133.1, 191.8). Evidently we have *m(r)u > mjuw 
as expected, but in some varieties of Middle Chinese there was a further change to 
muw. Similarly, MC muwk and muwng sometimes reflect OC *muk and *mun instead 
of *m'ok and *m‘on. 


5.4.6.1 *-u (c traditional EN You) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-u? are summarized in Table 5.46. 


TABLE 5.46 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-u 
OC MC notes | Examples 


TN 


28 


*[kT'u > kaw > gao ‘big drum’ 

*p'u? > pawX > bao ‘precious thing’ 
* 

* 


" 


dl in pial 


CH ; 
ix Caw ko.Iffu? > dawX > dao ‘way’ 


No.ts*u? > tsawX > záo ‘early’ 


= 
= 
— 
| 
I 


*[k^l'ru? > khaewX > qiáo ‘artful’ 

*p'<r>u > paew > bao ‘wrap, bundle’ 

*[ts]*<r>u? > tsraewX > zhao ‘claw’ 

*[k]u? > kjuwX > jit ‘nine’ 

*k"ru? > *k"ro? > kwijX > gui ‘wheel ruts’ 

*[g]"ru > *g"ro > gwij > kui ‘cheek bone, bones of the face’ 
*kwru? > *k"ro? > kwijX > gui ‘gui ritual vessel’ 


*C'ru Caew 


*K"u Kjuw? 


"kam Kwij 


*m(r)u > mjuw > mao ‘a kind of lance’ 


" ] 
m(r | mjuw ~ muw 3 : Á š 
© J *mru-s > mjuwH > muwH > mao ‘to barter 


*sru > srjuw > sou ‘search’ 

*sru-s > srjuwH > shou ‘lean (adj.)’ 

, 2, [2 *s-ru? > suwX > sdu ‘old man’ 

E *s.[k](r)u? > kjuwX > jit ‘Allium’ 

IS? D E ths $ 

Se T LH *[b](r)u? > bjuwX > fü “big mound 
Cou ne ° WE *tsu? > tsjuwX > jit ‘wine’ 

J *t-[k]<r>u? > trjuwX > zhou ‘elbow’ 


*Tsru  |Tsrjuw ~ Tsuw| [4 


HEH EE EEN =a m 


Notes on Table 5.46: 


[1] In type-A syllables, the lowering influence of the pharyngealized initial leads to 
a diphthongization that causes the reflexes of *-u and *-ru to merge with those of *-aw 
and *-raw, respectively, in Middle Chinese: e.g., *K*u > Kaw, merging with original 
*K*aw, and *Ts'ru > *Ts'raw > Tsraew, merging with original *Tsraw. 

[2] The contrast in this rhyme group between MC -juw and -wij has long been a 
puzzle. Our solution, adapted from Li (1971:31—32), is to assume a dissimilation of 
the rounded vowel in the syllable types *K*u and *K"ru under the influence of the 
labialized initial: 


(985)  *K"u- *K"vo (merging with original *Kvo) 
*K"ru > *K"ro (merging with original *K"ro) 
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TABLE 5.47 Development of MC Kjuw and Kwij from *-u and *-o 
OC rh m dissimilation imilati 
rhyme  traditiona I assimilation 
rhyme group PS o "Ku: K*o»Ku MO 
K"(r)o 
(JL jit ‘nine’?) *kwu? > *kwə? > *ku? kjuwX 
*-u Wi You - 
iJ, gui ‘wheel ruts’ | *k"ru? > *k"ro? — kwijX 
ZA jiü ‘long time’ *[k]"o? = > *ku? kjuwX 
Sa = Zhi EM ' x 
28 gui ‘tortoise’ *[k]"ro = — kwij 


The resulting syllable types develop like *K"o and *K"ro (see Table 5.32 and the 
discussion in section 5.4.2.1): a later assimilation rounds the vowel in *Kvo < *Kvu, 
giving MC Kjuw (the same as if it had originally been *Ku), but this assimilation 
is blocked by *-r-, so that *K"ro < *K"ru becomes MC Kwij, like original Ska" 


(986) JL *[k]u?? > kjuwX > jit ‘nine’ 

(987) ` D *kvru? >*kwrə? > kwijX > gui ‘wheel ruts’ 

(988) JH *[g]"ru > *ewrə > gwij > kui ‘cheek bone, bones of the face’ 
(989) E *k"ru? > kwijX > gui ‘gui ritual vessel’ 


The scenario for the development of MC Kjuw and Kwij from the two rhymes *-u 
and *-9 is summarized in Table 5.47. 

[3] As noted above, from *m(r)u we often have MC mu instead of the 
expected mjuw: 


(990) 
(991) 


CH *mru-s > mjuwH > muwH > mao ‘barter (v.)’ 


= 


FE *m(r)u? > mjuwX > muwX > mü ‘male’ (there is no syllable “mjuwX” 
in the Gudngyun) 


[4] Reflexes like X MC suw result from two changes observed in Middle Chinese 
sources: Tsrj- > Tsr- and an early merger of initials of type 7sr- with 7s-; see the discus- 
sion at example (581) above. 

[5] After nonpharyngealized *K- and *P-, we cannot distinguish *-u from *-ru on 
the basis of Middle Chinese reflexes alone, but we sometimes can reconstruct *-ru in 
such syllables from etymological or graphic evidence: 


(092) E 


*mru-s > mjuwH > muwH > mao ‘to barter’; c£, with the same 
phonetic element: 
DU *m'ru? > maewX > mao ‘fourth earthly branch’ 


78] *mo-ru > /juw > liú ‘kill (also a surname)’ 


5.4.6.2 *-uk(-s) (c traditional Ei Jué) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-uk are summarized in Table 5.48. The reflexes of 
*-uk-s° are the same as those of *-u-s: as in Table 5.46, but in qushéng only. 
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TABLE 5.48 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-uk 


OC MC | notes | examples 


iir *k*uk > kowk > gào ‘announce, inform’ 
*C'uk Cowk s *[d]'uk > dowk > dú ‘poison (n.)’ 
4 *[t]'uk > towk > dú ‘seam in the back of coat’ (also *[s]*uk > sowk) 


t *kSruk > kaewk > jué ‘be aware’ 
OS, d GH Jue 
EE CENK 75 *C.[b]fruk > baewk > báo ‘hail? 


*ghuk > xjuwk > xù ‘nourish’ 

*qh<r>uk > trhjuwk > chù ‘store (v.)'* 

f& *m-p(r)uk > bjuwk > fù ‘return’ 

*C(rjuk | Cjuwk | [1] | ë *mr[uk] > mjuwk > mù ‘concord’ (? late character) 
th, *[t]uk > tsyuwk > zhu ‘pray, recite’ 

TH *[s]uk > sjuwk > sù ‘spend the night 

žia *[s]ruk > srjuwk > suo ‘shrink’ 


m 
fa 


* For the initial development *q'r- > trh-, see section 4.3.2 above. 


Notes on Table 5.48: 


[1] We normally cannot distinguish *-ruk from *-uk after (nonpharyngealized) *K- 
and *P-. A possible candidate for the syllable shape *Pruk would be 


(993) HÆ "?*mruk" > mjuwk > mü ‘concord’; cf., with the same phonetic: 
[es *[r]uk > Jjuwk > lù ‘land (as opposed to water)’ 


The phonetic element supports the reconstruction of medial *-r- in [p mü. However, it 
appears that |ë mü is a rather late character; there are no pre-Qín examples in Guwénzi 
gülín (GG 3.815). Instead, we believe that fs mà may have been the same word as #3 
mu ‘harmonious’, which is attested early and which we reconstruct with *-iwk; the 
character [| mü probably reflects the merger of *-iwk and *-uk in this environment 
(both eventually becoming MC -juwk): 


(994) jJ *mriwk > mjuwk > mü ‘harmonious’ 


We reconstruct # mu with *-iwk because it rhymes in Ode 282.1 with: 


(995) H *siwk > sjuwk > sù ‘solemn, severe’ 


We reconstruct *-uk-s (rather than *-u-s) on the basis of etymological or graphic 
connections to *-uk: 
(996) 14 *m-p(r)uk > bjuwk > fù ‘return’ 
f *[N]-pruk-s > bjuwH > fù ‘again’ 
(997) 4 *[t]uk > tsyuwk > zhu ‘pray, recite’ 
Tii *[t]uk-s > tsyuwH > zhou ‘to curse’ 


(998) 15 *[s]uk > sjuwk > sù ‘spend the night’ 
J *[s]uk-s > sjuwH > xiù ‘“mansion” of the zodiac (where the moon is 


found on successive nights)’ 


(999) ` Ei *k'ruk > kaewk > jué ‘be aware’ 
t *k'ruk-s > kaewH > jiào ‘awaken’ 
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(1000) Æ *q'uk > xjuwk > xü ‘nourish’ 
É *qhuk-s > xjuwH > xù ‘domestic animal’ 


Ë, e *qh<r>uk > trhjuwk > chu ‘store (v.)’ 
É *qh<r>uk-s > trhjuwH > chù ‘domesticated animals’ 


5.4.6.3 *-un (= traditional & Dong) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-un are summarized in Table 5.49. Clear examples of 
*-ur are rather few, and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between *-un and *-um. 


TABLE 5.49 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-uy 


OC MC notes| examples 


ZX Sun > towng > dong ‘winter’ 


«CS ; 
om owns. EI = *[ts]sun > tsowng > zong ‘ancestral temple’ 


*C'rur Caewng | [2] | [E *m-k‘ru[n] > haewng > xiang ‘submit’ 


"7 *k(rjug > kjuwng > gong ‘dwelling’ 

4X *tun > tsyuwng > zhong ‘end’ 

*C(r)un Cjuwng FH *trun > trjuwng > zhong ‘center’ 

ra *[s]un > sjuwng > song ‘high’ 

== *[dz]<r>un > dzrjuwng > chong ‘exalt, honor’ 


AIS 


Notes on Table 5.49: 


[1] It is difficult to find convincing examples of *-ur or *-run with pharyngealized 
grave onsets. We generally expect MC -owng as the reflex of *C*un, but some examples 
of MC -owng clearly have other origins. The Gudngyun gives both kuwng and kowng 
as readings for JY gong ‘attack’ (as does the Wang Rénxü Qiéyün manuscript), but the 
phonetic T. gong ‘work’ clearly has *-on, and Dr gong itself rhymes as *-on in the 
Shijing (179.1): 


(1001) Du *k‘on > kuwng > gong ‘attack’ 
TI *k‘on > kuwng > gong ‘work’ 


[2] Some cases that look like *-un may come by dissimilation from earlier *-um. For 
example, 


(1002) K~ # *m-k‘ru[n] > haewng > ‘submit’ 


Example (1002) rhymes as *-un in Odes 14.1, 168.5, 239.2, and 248.4, but words with 
the phonetic # xiáng have connections with final *-m; for example, # xiang is the 


phonetic element in 
(1003) is *[k]hom? > khomX > kan ‘(booming sound?) 


For a discussion of this and related words, see Chén Jian (2007). 

In fact, Wang Li treats & Dong (our *-ug) and £& Qin (our *-om, *-im, 
and *-um) as a single rhyme group for the Shijing period and before, believ- 
ing that the distinction between them arose later. We do not follow him on this; 
based on our six-vowel reconstruction, our default assumption would be that 
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all six vowels would have occurred before all codas, and there is no reason 
not to expect that there was a rhyme *-ur. There could indeed have been cases where 
*-um dissimilated to *-ur (see section 5.7 below), but assimilations *-un > *-um are 
also possible, and would be one explanation for the scarcity of clear examples of *-un. 


5.5 Rhymes with acute codas (*-j, *-t, *-n, and *-r) 


The rhymes with acute codas share many common features: for example, there was a 
diphthongization of rounded vowels in this environment, probably starting some time in 
the late Warring States period, judging from rhymes in texts of that time. The diphthon- 
gizations are summarized in Table 5.50. 

A second change was that some time after these diphthongizations, *-w- became 
nondistinctive after labial initials; we cannot be sure of the phonetic details, but we 
assume that the developments were more or less as shown in Table 5.51 (using “*-T” as 
a cover symbol for any acute coda). 

In the Shijing and Láozi, the distinctions between rounded and unrounded vowels are 
generally maintained quite strictly in rhyming; there is no sign of the diphthongization. 
We have, for example, these sequences with rounded vowels before acute codas: 


(1004) Ode 258.5: 


JI] chuan < tsyhwen ‘stream, river’ < *t[u[n] 
45 fén < bjun ‘burn (v.)’ < *[bju[n] 
xün « xjun ‘smoke (v.); vapor, odor’ < *ghu[n] 
DI wén < mjun ‘hear (v.)’ « *mu[n] 
JS dùn < dwonH ‘withdraw’ < *Fu[n]?-s 


TABLE 5.50 Diphthongization of rounded vowels 
before acute codas 


*u *o 
*-J *-uj > *-woj *-oj > *-waj 
*-t *-ut > *-wot *-ot > *-wat 
*-n *-un > *-won *-on > *-wan 
*-r *-ur > *-wor *-or > *-war 


TABLE 5.51 Neutralization of *-w- after labial onsets 


| Old Chinese Middle Chinese 
PST» *PswT > PwoT 
E "par 
| DOT > *P*waT > *P'aT SPIT 
| H > *PwaT > *PaT > PjoT 
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(1005)  Ldozi 29: 


[E sui < zjwe ‘follow’ < *so.loj 
IX chui < tsyhwe ‘blow (v.)’ < *tho[r] 
kd léi < Ijwe ‘emaciated; weak’ < *[rjo[j] 
ES hui < xjwie ‘destroy’ « *]oj 


But in somewhat later literature, rhymes do occur between original *-oT and 
*-aT, and between original *-uT and *-oT, suggesting that the diphthongizations 
have taken place. For example, in the “Jiü zhang” < JL 9€ ) poems of the Chii ci 
( 75 BE ) , we find the following rhymes where original rounded vowels rhyme 
with unrounded vowels: 


(1006) JE 3fXisóng: ££ biàn < pjenH ‘change’ *pr(w)an-s « *pro[n]-s 
3& yuan < hjwonX ‘far’ *C.c"an? 
EE yb Huáisha: #8 lèi < IwijH ‘category’ *rwot-s « *[r]u[t]-s 


38 ài < 'ojH ‘to love; to grudge’ *q‘at-s «*[q]*op-s 
J B: Jú son #4 tuan < dwan ‘round; make ` *d'wan < *[d]‘on 
g 


` 


round” 
J] làn < lanH ‘cooked until soft’ *[r]‘an-s 


More precise location of this diphthongization in space and time awaits further 
research. 


5.5.1 THE CODA *-r 


In syllables where Baxter (1992) had a two-way contrast between codas *-J and *-n, 
our present system follows Starostin (1989) in reconstructing a third coda *-r, so that 
there is a three-way contrast in Old Chinese among these codas: *-j Z *-n Z *-r. With 
Starostin, we assume that the coda *-r was treated differently in different dialects: OC 
*-r usually became MC -n, but in some cases, *-r became MC -j (or final zero -Ø from 
earlier *-j, in the case of MC -a < *-aj < *-ar and MC -wa < *-waj < *-war « *-or). 
Some examples indicate that Proto-Vietic may have had *-1 corresponding to OC *-r 
in early loanwords; and as we remarked in section 5.1, it would also be possible to 
reconstruct the third coda as *-1 instead of *-r. 


5.5.1.1 The rhymes *-on, *-9j, and *-or 

In explaining the *r-coda hypothesis, it will be convenient to begin with words tradi- 
tionally assigned to the SC Wén and ON Wei rhyme groups. Words of the X: Wén rhyme 
group have the coda -n in Middle Chinese, and have generally been reconstructed with 
*-n in Old Chinese also. There has been less agreement on how to reconstruct the words 
of the Nr Wei group. Reconstructions for the basic type-A finals are summarized in 
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TABLE 5.52 Earlier reconstructions of MC -on < XC Wén and -oj < fit Wei 


c X. Wén c tit Wei 

MC -on JE: -oj à 
Karlgren (1957) *-on *-or 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) *-on *-od 
Wang Li (1958) *-on *-oi 

Pulleyblank (1962-1963) *-on *-98 (= [o0]) 

Li (1971) *-on *-od 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *-ón *-ól 
Baxter (1992) *-in *aj 

Zhéngzhang (2003) *-unun * uul 


Table 5.52, for the main vowel Sa. (The X: Wén and fit Wei groups also include words we 
reconstruct with *u, as discussed in section 5.5.7; we leave these aside for the moment.) 
Given the variety of codas that have been reconstructed for the ft Wei group (*-r, 
*-d, *- [= ð], SL as well as *-i and *-j), it may seem surprising that neither Middle 
Chinese nor modern Chinese dialects show any reflex other than [i] for the coda in 
these syllables. Karlgren's original reason for reconstructing *-r was the presence of 
various kinds of contacts between words of the traditional jit Wei and X; Wén rhyme 
groups. For example, there are rhymes between the two groups, as in this sequence from 
Ode 183.1—183.2: 
And also this rhyme sequence: 


(1007) Ode 183.1-183.2: 
JK shui ‘water’ < sywijX (fit. Wei) 
£2 sùn ‘hawk’ < swinX CX: Wén) 


Furthermore, there are many cases where the same phonetic element was used 


(1008) Ode 182.3: 
Je: chén ‘morning’ < zyin — (X: Wén) 


IS hut ‘brilliant’ «xjw-j — (f Wei) 
D: qi ‘banner’ < gj4j (fi Wei) 


to write words from both the traditional Ji Wei group and the traditional X: 
Wén group: 


(1009) 3E jūn ‘army; camp’ < jun (X; Wén), phonetic in 
Ji hui ‘brilliant’ < xjw- (jit Wei) 


(1010) JT jin ‘axe; catty’ < kj+n (XC Wén), phonetic in 
Ji qi ‘banner’ < gj+j (i Wei) 
Contacts of this kind were noticed by the Qing philologists; the traditional term for such 


contacts between vocalic-final and nasal-final syllables is yin-yáng duizhuán | [Z5 $J 1, 
perhaps to be translated as ‘crossover alternations between vocalic-coda and nasal-coda 
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rhymes’. The rhyme groups ft Wei and X; Wén were seen as occupying corresponding 
positions among the yinshéng | /&& (vocalic-final) and yángsheng [$j "€ (nasal-final) 
categories, respectively; duizhudn refers to alternations between such corresponding 


rhymes. This is of course a descriptive term for such phenomena, not an explanation 
of them. 

Karlgren's explanation for such contacts was that the words of the {i Wei group 
must have ended with “some dental consonant" that was “acoustically more similar 
to -n” than were the *-t and *-d he had already reconstructed in other rhymes, “so 
as to allow occasional rimes with -7 words in the [xiésheng]," and he reconstructed 
the coda in question as *-r on this basis, even though there is no direct evidence for 
the *-r in modern dialects or Middle Chinese sources (1954:300—301). Other schol- 
ars have reconstructed *-d, *-6, or *-1 instead of *-r, but the reasoning is basically 
the same. 

Starostin's proposal is that this move of Karlgren's was an overgeneralization: it 
is not all fj Wei-group words that have contacts with the X: Wén group, nor all X: 
Wén-group words that have contacts with the fit Wei group. Rather, the examples 
showing such contacts represent a third Old Chinese category, to be reconstructed as 
*-or. Generally, the rhymes and xiésheng connections cited above were not irregu- 
lar in Old Chinese; rather, it is the varying reflexes in Middle Chinese and modern 
dialects that are irregular, reflecting dialect mixture. The most usual reflex of *-r 
is [n], but already in the pre-Qín period we have evidence for a dialect where *-r 
became [j]. 

We are convinced that Starostin's proposal is correct; moreover, it is now possible 
to locate a geographic region where *-r became *-j, at least for Hàn times: it is the 
region in and near the Shandong peninsula (see section 5.5.1.4 below). Table 5.53 
summarizes the treatment of relevant words in several reconstructions: while 
most reconstructions assume only two codas, we now agree with Starostin in 
reconstructing three. 


TABLE 5.53 Examples of OC *-on, *-or, and *-oj in various reconstructions 


1 2 3 4 
iH jin Jr jin ft qí A ji 
‘kerchief’ ‘axe’ ‘flag’ ‘how many?’ 
MC kin kj+n gj+j kj+jX 
traditional group X Wén [X: wén? [fit wei il Wei 
Karlgren *kien *kion *g'ior *kior 
Li *kjion *kjon *gjod *kjodx 
Baxter (1992) *krjin *kjin *gjij "kd 
Zhéngzhang (2003) *krun *kun * gul *kul? 
Starostin (1989) 


Baxter-Sagart 
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Words with *-or form a newly discovered rhyme group, not recognized in the tra- 
ditional analysis; *-or can be reconstructed with confidence in words written (at a suf- 
ficiently early period) with the following phonetics: 


(1011) 
(1012) 
(1013) 
(1014) 
(1015) 


ie *[d]or > dzyin > chén ‘fifth earthly branch’ 
JT *[k]or > kj+n > jin ‘axe; catty’ 


E *[k]Vor > jun > jūn ‘army; camp’ 


Imi 


6 *s'or > sen > xian ‘first’ 


RS 


D *s-n'or > sej > xi ‘west’ 


As for rhyme evidence, in addition to Ode 182.3 cited above, we have these rhyme 


sequences limited to *-or: 


(1016) 


(1017) 


Odes 222.2 and 299.1: 

Fr *C.[c]or > gj+n > qin ‘cress’ 

Hi? *C.[c]or > gj+j > qí ‘banner; flag’ 
Ode 5.1: 

wt *sror > srin > shën ‘numerous’ 


Jl Star > tsyin > zhén ‘numerous; majestic? 


That the tendency of *-or words to rhyme separately from *-oj and *-on is not a 
random effect of the Shijing sample is suggested by the long rhyme sequence in the 
following passage from the Zuó zhuàn (Duke Í Xi, year 5). The text is apparently late 
enough that original *-ur has already diphthongized to *-wor, but the reconstruction of 


*-r in these words is secure: 


(1018) Zuó zhuán, Duke [5 Xi, year 5: 


i *[d]or > dzyin > chén ‘fifth earthly branch’ 
{ix Star > tsyin > zhén ‘numerous; majestic’ 
Hi? *C.[c]or > gj+j > qí ‘banner; flag’ 


Ei *pšur > *p'wor > pwon > ben ‘ardent, brave’ (other readings of this 


character: bjun, pj+j, pjeH) 
EE *thur > *t'5wor > thwon > tin ‘ample’ (also read thwoj, dzywin) 


= 


H 


[ni 


Hi *[k]vor > kjun > jūn ‘army; camp’ 
FE *pšur > *pšwər > pwon > bën ‘run (v.)’ 


Words with OC *-r that were borrowed early into other languages sometimes lack 
the final -n that we find in Middle Chinese, suggesting either that the donor variety of 
Chinese was one that had changed *-r to *-j, or else that the borrowing language had 
no [r]. For example, for the cyclical sign fe chén < *[d]or ‘fifth earthly branch’, Li 
(1945:336) cites these forms from Tai languages: Ahom shi, Lü sti, Dioi chi??? Khmu 
(a minority Mon-Khmer language spoken primarily in Laos) has /síi/ (Damrong and 
Lindell 1994:104). If the original coda had been [n], there is no reason it could not have 
been borrowed with [n]. 
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5.5.1.2 The rhymes *-an, *-aj, and *-ar 


There is a corresponding situation with the traditional rhyme groups 7t Yuan and 3X 
Ge: here, too, we find rhymes and xiéshéng contacts between words ofthe two groups, 
and while most reconstructions have followed the traditional analysis by reconstruct- 
ing two rhymes, we follow Starostin in reconstructing three: *-an, *-ar, and *-aj. 
Table 5.54 shows relevant examples, with reconstructions in several systems. 

Karlgren treated these groups slightly differently from X: Wén and fi Wei: in that 
case, he reconstructed only two types of rhymes, *-on for X: Wén and *-or for {it Wei; 
but with 7c Yuan and if Gë he departed from the traditional analysis and reconstructed 
three types of rhymes, *-àn, *-àr, and *-à. If a word in the traditional 75 Yuan group 
had -n in Middle Chinese, he always reconstructed the *-àn type, but he reconstructed 
*-àr for words in the traditional 3 Gë group that showed contacts with -n, and *-à for 
those that showed no such contacts. In other words, roughly speaking, in terms of our 
reconstruction, Karlgren's *-àn (etc.) corresponds to our *-an, and to those cases of our 
*-ar that have Middle Chinese reflexes like *-an; his *-àr corresponds to those cases of 
our *-ar that have Middle Chinese reflexes like *-aj; and his *-à corresponds to our *-aj. 

It will be convenient here to comment on the reconstruction of *-aj: although some- 
times reconstructed with *-r or *-] (as in Table 5.54), there is a significant group of 
words where modern dialects and loanwords have [ai] or the like, but that have no 
particular connection with final -n; so the logical reconstruction for them is *-aj. The 
Middle Chinese reflex of *-aj in pharyngealized syllables is -a, with no trace of the 
final *-j; this probably resulted from a monophthongization *-aj > [æ] > [a] in the dia- 
lects reflected in the Middle Chinese written sources, and in most modern dialects. 
However, a number of modern dialects evidently escaped this change, and still have a 
coda [i] in syllables from OC *-aj; the same is true of early loanwords from Chinese in 
other languages. 


(1019) ZE *n‘aj? > ngaX > wò ‘we, I’, Xiàmén /gua 3/, Füzhou /guai 3/, pMin 
*guai B (the upper-register tone in these dialects is unexplained; see 
Norman 1973:232) 


TABLE 5.54 Examples of *-an, *-ar, and *-aj in various reconstructions 


1 2 3 4 
fan PE fan ZS 7 bobo HK gë 
‘reverse’ ‘burn’ ‘martial’ ‘sing’ 
MC pjonX bjon 
traditional group Jú Yuan bt Yuán?] 
Karlgren (1957) *piwan *b'iwán 
Li (1971) *pjanx *pjan 
Baxter (1992) *pjan? *bjan 
Zhéngzhang (2003) *pan? *ban 


Starostin (1989) 
Baxter-Sagart 
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(1020) # *C.raj > la > luó ‘hamper, basket (n.)’, Xiàmén /lua 2/, Fuzhou 
/lai 2/, Jiànyáng /sue 2/, pMin *Ihai A (Luo Jiérui [Norman] 2005:3) 

(1021) A *p'*aj-s > phaH > po ‘break (v.)’, Xiàmén /p^ua 5/, Füzhou /p^uai 5/, 
pMin *phuai C; cf. VN phái [fai C1] ‘to touch or fall upon some- 
thing by misfortune’, phái tàu [fai C1 tau A2] ‘to be shipwrecked’ 
(Rhodes 1651: tau = *boat'$!). 

(1022) ffi *n‘aj-s > ngaH > è ‘hungry’, Wenzhou /nai 6/ 

1023) Jë *m‘aj > ma > mó ‘rub, grind’, Xiàmén /bua 2/, Fuzhou /muai 2/, 
J 

Shàowü /mai 2/, pMin *muai A; cf. VN mai [mai A2] ‘to file, 
sharpen, whet’, Korean may ‘grindstone’ 

(1024) k *C.m‘raj > mae > má ‘hemp’, Xiàmén /mua 2/, Füzhou /muai 2/, 
Shàowü /mai 7/, pMin *mhuai A 

(1025) 2f *C.[k](r)aj-s > AjeH > ji ‘entrust to’, Xiàmén /kia 5/, Fuzhou /kie 5/, 
pMin *kiai C; cf. VN gui [ywi C1] ~ gói [yai C1] ‘entrust, send’ 

(1026) te *Co.Aj > zyae > shé ‘snake’, Xiàmén /tsua 2/, Füzhou /sie 2/, 
pMin *-dziai A 


However, along with words of the traditional 3 Gë rhyme group that are unproblemati- 
cally reconstructed with *-aj, there are a number of words that show a vacillation between 
the traditional 2 Yuan and Hr Gë rhyme groups, parallel to that discussed above between 
SC Wén and $t Wei; it is these words that we reconstruct with *-ar. Contacts in rhyming 
include the following, listed with their traditional rhyme groups: 


(1027) Ode 215.3: 
i$ han ‘support’ < hanH ~ han (Jú Yuan) 


sea. xian ‘model’ < xjonH (ot Yuan) 

FE nan ‘difficult’ < nan (76 Yuan) 

HP nud ‘ample’ < na (ik Ge) 
(1028) Ode 259.7: 

ZE TÉ bobo ‘martial’ < pa? (3k Gë) 

Hš: I tantan ‘numerous’ < than (7t Yuán) 

iij han ‘support’ < hanH ~ han (76 Yuan) 


fea. xian ‘model’ < xjonH (ot Yuan) 


Contacts between the Jú Yuán and 4X Gë groups among words written with the 
same phonetic element are generally a sign that the words should be reconstructed 
with *-ar: 


(1029) %5 Ze *p'ar-p'ar > *p'aj-p'aj > pa-pa > bobo ‘martial’ 
RE *[b]ar > *ban > bjon > fan ‘burn, roast’ 


ES 


f, 3E “par > *pan > pjon > fan ‘hedge, screen, fence’ 
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(1030) Wi *Co.tar > *Co.t'an > fan > dan ‘single, simple’, Xiàmén /tuà 1/, Shibéi 


/duain 2/, pMin *-tuan A 


dan 


tii *[d}ar > *d'aj > da > tuó, ‘alligator’; also read *[d]'ar > *d*an > 


*tar > *taj > tsye > zhi ‘ritual vessel 


(1031) E *n’ar > *n‘an > nan > nan ‘difficult’ 


iE *nSar > *nfaj > na > nud ‘expel demons’ 


(1032) ‘=f *s-qvar > *s-qvan > sjwen > xuan ‘spread (v.)’ 


also read 


. HH *qwhar? > *qv^an? > xjwonX > xuán ‘to dry in the sun’; 


H *qw^ar? > *qw^aj? > xjweX > hui ‘sunlight’ 
IH *[c]var > Sean > Ajwon > yuan ‘wall’ 
Jt *[c]"ar > *[c] "an > Awan > huán ‘pillar; martial-looking’ 


The phonetic element Fi xuan < sjwen < *swar < *s-[q]”ar is used by Zhi Loujiachén 


B£ JJI Sk (“2Lokaksema the Yuézhi H 


X5 see Zürcher 2007:35), a Buddhist transla- 


tor active in Luoyang in the late second century cE, to represent the Indic syllable svar in 
(Sanskrit) abhasvara ‘shining; a class of deities’ (Coblin 1983:244, #68): 


(1033) Dale 'a-hwajH-sjwen < Hàn *?:a-fi*wajs-swar*? ‘abhasvara’ 


Words in *-ar have a strong tendency to rhyme as a separate group, as illustrated by 
Odes 215.3 and 259.7, quoted above, and by the following sequences: 


(1034) Ode 197.8: 


[Ej AN 


(1035) Ode 250.2: 


*s-nrar > srean > shan ‘mountain, hill 
*s-N-c"ar > dzjwen > quan ‘spring, source’ 
*[c]var > hjwon > yuan ‘wall’ 


4 *N-c"ar > ngjwon > yuan ‘spring, source; origin’ 


9 *[b]ar > bjon > fan ‘abundant, numerous’ 
‘at *s-qvar > sjwen > xuan ‘spread (v.)’ 
B zurar > than > tan ‘to sigh’ 


(1036) Ode 254.7: 


lik *n(r)ar(?) > ngjonX ~ ngjenX > yan ‘hilltop’ 
Jii *N-c"ar > ngjwon > yuan ‘spring, source; origin’ 


"E *par > pjon > fan ‘hedge, screen, fence’ 


JO *[c]var > Ajwon > yuan ‘wall’ 
#9 *m-k'ar-s > hanH > hàn ‘prop up, support’ 


(1037) Ode 259.1: 


4 *m-k'ar-s > hanH > hàn ‘prop up, support? 
%6 *par > pjon > fan ‘hedge, screen, fence’ 
‘at *s-qvar > sjwen > xuan ‘spread (v.)’ 
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The early script distinguishes *-ar from *-an: for example, the phonetic ZS fan 
represents syllables of the type *P(‘)ar, contrasting with JX, which represents *P(*)an; 
similarly, Bi dàn represents *T(‘)ar, contrasting with H dàn, which represents 
*T(*)an. The later standard script no longer maintains these distinctions clearly, prob- 


ably because of the change of *-r to *-n—and more generally, because sound changes 
gradually made the criteria for a phonetic match less strict. So in received texts there 


are cases where words of the shape *T(*)an are written with E. For example, Ode 
254.] has this rhyme sequence: 


(1038) Ode 254.1: 
Jl. *p'ran? > paenX > bán ‘perverse’ 
T *t'an? > tanX > dan ‘illness; toil’ 
AX *[nJa[n] > nyen > ran ‘so, thus; (adv. suffix)’ 
ig *C.cvan? > hjwonX > yuan ‘far’ 


is Avs 


JE, © *kwa[n]? > kwanX > guan ‘exhausted, helpless’ 


tet *tSan? > tanX > dán ‘sincere, truly’ 


3g *C.cvan? > hjwonX > yuan ‘far’ 
ii *k'ran?(-s) > kaenH > jiàn ‘admonish’® 


Sat 


While most of the words can reasonably be reconstructed with *-an, the phonetic 
TH. dan in J dan ‘illness, toil’ would seem to indicate *-ar?. But the earliest attested 
version of the text is the passage quoted in the bamboo strip version of the Li ji 

( #2 šu 2 chapter "Zi yr’ ( 8 A ) from Guodian (strip 7); there, the character 
corresponding to the Máo version’s Ji MC tanX > dán is written as 


(1039) Ñ 
^n 


— that is, as “JH,” with F shóu ‘hand’ on the left and H dàn ‘dawn’ on the right, which 
is consistent with *-an? (GD 17, 129). In the received version of the “Z1 yi,” the char- 
acter is written as Jj, with the phonetic T? dán ‘sincere’, which itself contains H dàn 
‘dawn’ as phonetic. The Jingdian shiwén glosses on Ode 254.1 also cite a version of the 
Shijing in which the character is written as Jef (JDSW 95). As often, the received ver- 
sion of the text of the Shijing, written in the standard script, probably reflects late sound 
changes that are irrelevant to reconstructing Old Chinese. 

The reconstruction of *-r is also supported by rhyme sequences from texts other than 
the Shijing; for example, in the Zhou Yi < JJ 22 ) (hexagram 
rhyme sequence: 


Bi), we have this 


FS 


(1040) Dë *[b]ar> ba > pó ‘white, white-haired’ 
#9 *[gl'ar > hanH > han ‘white (of a horse)’ 
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Andinthe "Jiü biàn" ( 7L Jt ) ,aportion ofthe Chi cí ( ^5 B ) attributed to Song Yu 
"Kk FE (third century pce), we have this rhyme sequence: 


(1041) Ñz *[k]far > kan > gan ‘dry’ 
TK *n'ar > than > tan ‘to sigh’ 


There are also relatively clear examples of *-r after *o and *u (see sections 5.5.4.4 
and 5.5.7.4 below). 


5.5.1.3 Transcription evidence for *-r 


The reconstruction of *-r is also supported by Chinese transcriptions of foreign words 
and names where Chinese characters with the coda *-r appear to be used to represent a 
foreign [r]. Here are some examples: 


a 


i F chányú < dzyen-hju < (Han) *dar-fiwa *Xiongnü ruler’ (< *[d]ar  *c"(r)a) 


The word for the Xiōngnú ruler is given in the Si jì as 


(1042) WE F chányú% < MC dzyen-hju *Xiongnü ruler’ 


The two syllables individually would be reconstructed for Old Chinese as follows: 


(1043) E chán < dzyen < *[d]ar 


(1044) F yü < hju < *c"(r)a ‘go; at 


There is no particular reason to assume an *-r- in F yú, and by Han times, *cv- had 
y y 


H 


probably become [fiw], so the Hàn time pronunciation of  J- chányü can reasonably 


be reconstructed as 


(1045) WE F chányú < MC dzyen-hju < Hàn *dar-fiwa 


which is a close match to Written Mongolian daruya ‘governor’ (also borrowed into 
Persian as dariiga ‘governor’, see Doerfer 1963—1975, 1.319—1.323). This does not nec- 
essarily mean that the Xiongnü themselves were Proto-Mongols, of course, since the 
word could have been borrowed, either by the Xiongnü or by the Mongols, one from the 
other, or both from some third source. 


Ee E Huangian < xwan-dzjem < *x*war-dz[e]m *Khwarazm' (< *q*‘ar + dz[o]m) 


Khwarazm (also known as Chorasmia) is an oasis region in the lower Amu Darya 
valley, in parts of what are now Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan, near the former Aral Sea 
(now largely desiccated). Chinese representations of this name are discussed by Pelliot 
(1938). The earliest known mention of it in Chinese texts is in the *Dàyuan liézhuàn" 

( K 356 Fi) [8 ) of the Shiji ( šu ) (1982:3173): it is described as a small country 
to the west of Dayuan — zg (Ferghana), and its name is written as 


(1046) KE E Huangian < xwan-dzjem 
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The region is mentioned already around 500 sce in records of the Old Persian empire; it 
appears in Old Persian as Huwarazmis (Mackenzie 1983). 
The phonetic of the first character 5 huan indicates an *-r coda: 


(1047) BE (= HX = HE) *qh™ar (> *x*war) > xwan > huan ‘rejoice; joyous’ 


H 


The phonetic is #2 (=¥5) SC gars > AwanH > guan ‘heron’, whose phonetic in turn 


is said to be 


(1048) [IH *qw^ar > xjwon > xuan ‘clamor, shout’. 


EL 


This same word is written as 28. i, or I; note that these last two have the phonetic 
(1049) ‘= *s-qvar > sjwen > xuàn ‘spread (v.)’ 


which we identified above as a clear case of *-ar. By Western Hàn, *q"'*ar would prob- 
ably already have changed to *x*war. The second character by itself is 


(1050) 7 *[dz][o]m > dzjem > qian ‘go under water’. 


MC diem could represent OC *[dz]am, *[dz]em, or *[dz]om; we generally reconstruct 
MC -jem as *[o]m when the phonetic series includes MC om, as here (see section 5.7). 
But by Western Hàn this had probably become *dzem. So at that time 5i? 7? Huanqián 
was probably *x*war-dzem. 


8 Hán < han < *[g]‘ar (state in the Korean peninsula) = Japanese Kara 


The name ii Hán < han < *[g]‘ar, apart from being the name of a Chinese state of 


the Warring States period, was also applied to a state in the Korean peninsula in the San 
guó zhi ( = |N Jh. completed in 297 cr.” In Old Japanese, the corresponding 
name is Kara. The character DU han and graphically related words are among the 


best-supported examples of *-ar. The Shudwén gives an earlier form of the character as 
i, and says that the phonetic element is #\. The Shuowén's text is: 


(1051) 5E, in. As, DEn, We 


“aes [*[@ ar] means ‘wall [i *[c]var] of a well’. It is composed of 5 


EZA 


[wéi = |] wéi ‘surround’], taking [as a basis] its circumference, with Zik 
[gàn < kanH < *[k]‘ar-s ‘sunrise’] as phonetic” (SWGL 2347b) 


The gloss ‘wall of a well’ probably refers to the word usually written ii gàn < kanH < 
*[k]'ar-s, which does have this meaning. The word fH yuan ‘wall’ is also reconstructed 
with *-ar, and is probably used as a sound gloss here. There is ample evidence that 
words with the phonetic iij gan are to be reconstructed with *-ar.&* 


fé Di Xianbei < sjen.pjie < *s[a]r.pe **Sáàrbi 


In early Western Hàn, the Dong Hú IR d were a non-Chinese group occupying a ter- 
ritory to the east of the Xiongnü; by the late first century BCE, two subgroups of the Dong 
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Hú were recognized under the names Xianbei f: Di and Wühuán E5 #4. According to 
Pulleyblank (1983:452—454), these names can be interpreted as “*Sarbi” and “Avar,” 
respectively. We discuss the fif: Di Xianbei first. 

Although the name “*Sarbi” is not independently attested, what is apparently 


= 


the same name is also found written later as 2 z& Shiwéi < MC syit.hjw+j. Pelliot 


reasoned that since foreign -r can be represented by MC -n in Hàn times, and is 
often represented by MC -t in later times, the coda of the first syllable of the foreign 
name was *-r in this case; he reconstructed the name as *Serbi, *Sirbi, or *Sirvi 
(1934:35, n. 3). 

There are several additional reasons for reconstructing ftf with *-r. First, it rhymes in 


the Shijing in the following rhyme sequence: 


(1052) Ode 43.1: 
k *[ts"]e(j)? > tshjeX > ci ‘clear (adj.)’ 
Ifl *m.ner? > mjieX > mi ‘richly flowing stream’ 


= 


fi *[s][a]r > sjen > xian ‘fresh; good’ 


There are many phonological difficulties with this rhyme sequence, but the mix- 
ture of forms with and without the MC -n suggests that the MC -n in fif sjen is 


from *-r.7?? 
The Shuowén (SWGL 51882) also includes the following character with ftf sjen 
as phonetic element, which has two Middle Chinese pronunciations according to the 


Guángyün: 


(1053) g% *s[e]r > *s[e]j > sje > si ‘light rain’ 
ft *s'[e]r-s > *s*en-s > senH > xian ‘sleet’ (usually written as 5x) 


We will see below (section 5.5.1.4) that the Eastern Hàn commentator Zhéng Xuán 
DF 2 reported that D xian < sjen was pronounced like Dir si < sje < *[s]e ‘this’ in the 


Qi 75 and Lü £& areas (in the region where we believe *-r had changed early to *-j). 


B dH (~ E5 AL) Wühuán ~ Wüwán < 'u-hwan < Western Hàn *?‘a-fi‘war ‘Avars’ 
GE: *qfa + Ji *[c] sar) 


The Wühuán ES fH are the other, more southerly branch of the Dong Hú mentioned 
above. Pulleyblank notes that this would be a possible transcription of a foreign pronun- 
ciation like *Awar, and argues that they are the same group who appear in the fourth and 
fifth century in the Hephthalite kingdom, in modern Afghanistan, and move west into 
Europe when displaced from that region by the Turks. In Byzantine and European texts 
they are referred to as Avares or ABopotu (the Greek beta being pronounced like [v] at 
the time)."! The identification is made more plausible by the fact that both Chinese and 
Western sources mention the unusual gold- and jewel-encrusted headwear worn by the 
group's married women (Pulleyblank 1983:452—454). 
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Sh JO Dünhuáng < twon-hwang < *tšur-ñšwan (< *tur + *[c]"*ag) 


The Chinese name of this famous outpost on the old Silk Road is evidently based 
on its name in Sogdian, an important Iranian language long used in the region. 
In Sogdian, written in a consonantal script derived from the Aramaic alphabet, 
the name is drw "n (the apostrophe stands for the letter aleph, representing an [a] 
vowel); in Greek the name is represented as Opoava (Pulleyblank 1962—1963:228). 
Here too we have ample evidence for reconstructing *-r in the pronunciation of £ 
din, because it shows the characteristic alternation of MC -n and -j that we attribute 
to the *-r coda: 


(1054) = Spur > twon > dün ‘solid, thick’ 
Su *tSur > twoj > dui ‘manage, direct’ 


Previously, the use of words with MC -n to describe foreign [r] was explained by 
saying that the Chinese of the time had no final [r], and that OC *-n was felt to be the 
closest equivalent, perhaps having a special [r]-like pronunciation that would make 
this more plausible (Pelliot 1934, Pulleyblank 1962—1963). But it is striking how many 
of the words involved are among those that should be reconstructed with *-r under 
Starostin’s hypothesis, for independent reasons. In the examples cited so far, the case 
for *-r seems very strong because of the overlapping of several kinds of evidence. 

It must be admitted, however, that it is sometimes difficult to know precisely how 
wide to throw the net when reconstructing final *-r. A number of words in MC -n have 
only one or two rhyme or xiésheng connections with *-r words, and these might reflect 
simple irregularities, or dialects where *-r and *-n had merged. For example, it is tempt- 


ing to reconstruct *-r in Zz an < ‘an ‘peace’ because of the name % Fl, Anxi, attested as 
early as the “Dayuan liézhuàn" (CL 7) [Bi ) ofthe Shiji < E zi ) as the name 
of an Iranian country in the western regions: 


(1055) Zz E Anxi < 'an-sik < *[?]'a[n]-sok 


The name is evidently based on the name ArSaka = Arsaces (Parthian ’rsk), the founder 
of the Arsacid dynasty of Parthia, which began in about 247 sce (Bivar 2000:98). To 
reconstruct *-r here would entail extending the *-r to a large number of other common 
words for which we have little direct evidence for *-r (including the adverbials 25 yan 
< hjen and SE ran < nyen). 
Moreover, the same character is used later to write [n] in the name of the Roman 
emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121-180 ce) in the chapter *X1 yù zhuàn" 
( M Jak fi ) (Account of the western regions) in the Hou Han shi ( (& E FE) : 


(1056) & 3X Andün < 'an-twon 


Admittedly, this transcription is several centuries later than the others, and probably 
reflects a period or dialect where *-r had already become *-n, as strongly implied by 
the fact that the second character 3 *t*ur > Sun > twon > dün ‘solid, thick’, with an 
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*-r coda, is also used to write -ton- in the Latin word. But Pelliot notes that the name 


E. Ant might have come to Chinese by way of Sogdian, and that there is some 
indication of a tendency within Sogdian to replace -rs- with -n$- (Pelliot 1938:146, 
n. 1, citing Emile Benveniste), so perhaps 2; an had *-n in Chinese all along. For 
this reason, we have followed a somewhat conservative path, reconstructing *-r 
only when it is supported by several examples or kinds of evidence; for ‘“ an < 
‘an we write *[?]‘a[n], meaning that we are unsure whether the coda is *-n or *-r.” 


5.5.1.4 OC *-r > *-j in and near the Shandong peninsula 


Starostin proposed that the normal development of *-r was to MC -n, and that the 
development of *-r to *-j was limited to certain dialects, but as far as we know, 
he did not specify which dialects these might be. Attributing apparent irregulari- 
ties to dialect mixture is a move that should be taken with caution, since it can 
provide an apparent solution to a problem and take it off the table before it has 
really been solved. But it turns out that Starostin's *-r hypothesis helps to make 
sense of a number of explicit comments about dialect differences by early Chinese 
commentators. 


Zhéng Xuán's comments on the dialect of Qi 7 


The following sentence occurs in the “Zhong yong” ( HH ER ) , a text from the Li ji 

( 18 sU ) that was eventually chosen by Zhü Xi 2k >£: (1130-1200) as one of the ‘Four 
Books’ (Si sha Ç [U =) ); it relates how King Wü FẸ of Zhou Jš], who overthrew the 
Shang dynasty (also referred to by the name of its last capital, Yin HZ), became ruler of 


“all under heaven”: 


(1057) tk Rit AK Fo 
yi rong yi ér you tianxià (?) 


‘He united military force against Yi 4X (?) and took possession of all 
under heaven.’ 


The meaning of the sentence is debated. The expression JẸ, 4X rongyi usually means 
‘armor’, so it is commonly understood as James Legge translated it: “He once buckled 
on his armor, and got possession of the kingdom.” But Zhéng Xuan (127—200 ce), who 
wrote commentaries on the Zhou li (Däi the Yili < f #8 ) , and the Li ji 

( 18 sU 3. took X yi ‘clothing’ as an error for BZ Yin, referring to the Shang dynasty. 
His comment is: 


(1058) XE Wh. SS. BARR. BUR 
“XR YT” [*?(r)əj] should be read as “Éx Yin” [*?or]; it is an error in 
pronunciation. When the people of Qi 7 pronounce “fix,” the sound is 


like X yt” 
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In other words, Zhéng Xuan says that the substitution of A yi for Éx Yin is the 
kind of error a person from Qi would be likely to make, because of their local 
pronunciation. Whether Zhéng Xuán's interpretation of the text is correct or not, 
we can probably trust him when he says that in Qi, D Yin was pronounced like 
X yi, especially since this is confirmed by Gao You pr; i55, another Eastern Hàn 
commentator (see below). But it is not immediately clear what conclusions to draw 
from what Zhéng Xuán says. Did the people of Qí make this mistake in just this one 
word, or was it something more systematic? In traditional terminology, X yi < 'j+j 
is in the fj Wei rhyme group, while Bz yin < +n is in the Xx Wén rhyme group. 
Does this mean that in the dialect of Qi, the fix Wei and X: Wén rhyme groups were 
not distinguished? 

With an improved phonological reconstruction, we believe that we can understand 
Zhéng Xuán's comment more precisely. We reconstruct the two words involved as 
follows: 

(1059) X *?(r)aj > +j > yi ‘clothes’ (In the Gudngyün, there is no syllable ‘ij 

contrasting with jj, so we cannot be sure that there was no *-r-.) 
Bi *?ər > +n > yin ‘(dynastic name)’ 


The characteristic of the Qi dialect that Zhéng Xuan refers to is the fact that in the 
speech of that region, the Old Chinese coda *-r had changed to *-j. There are a number 
of such remarks in the commentarial literature about the “errors” of the speech of Qi and 
nearby regions, and in each case, there appears to be independent evidence for recon- 
structing the words involved with the coda *-r. 

The rhyme evidence for reconstructing *-r in Biz *?or, and in words with Di as 
phonetic element (Odes 40.1, 192.12, and 257.4), is open to more than one interpreta- 
tion; some of the other words involved could be reconstructed with either *-or or *-on. 
Although *-or clearly rhymes separately in parts of the Shijing, it may be that some 
poems already reflect the change *-r > *-n, so some words are difficult to reconstruct 
on the basis of rhyme evidence alone. But on the hypothesis that it is *-r and not *-n 
that came to be pronounced as *-j in the Shandong area, Zhéng Xuán's comment clearly 
indicates that D Yin should be *-or. 


Gao You ZE on P Yin < *?ar 


Similarly, in his commentary on Lë shi Chūnqiū Ç FA EG Æ fk A , the late Hàn com- 
mentator Gao You jj 5 (fl. 205-212) says: 


(1060) 4 EIA BE E Fl XK o 
‘Nowadays the people of Yánzhou +ë J| all pronounce the family name 
D Yin [*?or] as X YT [*?(r)oj]." (Xü Wéiyü 2009:356) 
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In Hàn times, Yánzhou 7% AN was the name of one of thirteen administrative regions; it 
was located in what is now southwestern Shandong and eastern Hénán. 


Rú Chin A 26 on Jti huán < *[c]"'ar ‘pillar’ 


In the Hàn sha Ç Pš sl: ) biography of Yin Sháng F 11 (Hàn sha: Ku li zhuàn: Yin 
Shang JE + + eB B $), the word fH huán < Awan < *[c]"ar ‘pillar’ is used, 
referring to a huánbido ]H X, a kind of tall pillar marking the location of a post station. 
Concerning this word, the Táng-dynasty commentator Yan Shigü 2 Di ry (581—645) 
(grandson of Yan Zhitui 24 — E (531—591), one of the Qiéyün authors) quotes a com- 
ment by the third-century scholar RU Chin A0 ZZ: 


(1061) SH RMA (z 3 A. KAE, LA EH 
ALR, AKRAHROH, afp, BRAS Z R 
AERA, S ECKE AER 
* At the four corners of old post stations, at a distance of 100 paces on 


the four sides, pounded earth was built up; there was a building on top, 
and on top of the building a pillar came out that was one zhang Y tall or 
more; there were large boards passing through the pillar and coming out 
on four sides. This is called a hudnbido JH 7... In Chén [ii and Sóng 
X, “He, huán" [hwan < *fi*war < *[G]“ar] is vulgarly pronounced like 
"HIT [hé < hwa < *ñ°waj < *[c]*oj]; today they are still called hébido 


TI RC 


The word Tt huán < *[c]"*ar is a clear case of *-ar, as shown by its xiéshéng con- 
nections (see (1032) above). Originally, fil hé had the rhyme *-oj (it rhymes with IX 
*tho[r] > tsyhwe > chut ‘blow (v.)’ in Ode 85.1), but by Hàn times this would have 
diphthongized to *-waj. By Hàn times the initial voiced uvular stop *c*- had also 


probably become a fricative like [f°]. The point of Rú Chün's remark is that people 


in Chén and Sóng pronounced JH *fi*war (or *fi*wan from earlier *fi*war) like HI 
*B*waj. 


Chén BË and Sóng X were ancient states slightly south and west of modern 
Shandong. Additional evidence that the change of *-r to *-j affected the Chén area is 
this rhyme sequence from the “Chén feng" ( PR J| 2 section of the Shijing, tradition- 
ally regarded as containing songs collected from this region: 


(1062) from Ode 137.2: 
“Chén feng: Dong mén zhi fén” ( BE Jg © R PU Z E) Y) 
25 *[tsh]raj > tsrhea > chai ‘distinction; select’ 


JX *N-cvar > ngjwon > yuan ‘high plain (n.)’ (here, a proper name) 
JK *C.m‘raj > mae > ma ‘hemp’ 
3E 2 *[bl'a[j].[s'a[j] > ba.sa > pósuo ‘saunter, dance’ 
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Although we have good evidence that JR yuan had the rhyme *-ar, this is not true of the 
other rhyme words above, which we reconstruct with *-aj: it appears that the rhymes 
reflect a dialect in which *-ar has changed to *-aj. 


The Shi ming ( f€ Z ) on Jë *[s]ar? > sjenX > xuán ‘ringworm’ 


The Shi ming ( T€ & ) of Lit X1 23J EE, dated at 200 ce, is an etymological work 
in which the meanings of words are explained by glossing them with other words 
of similar pronunciation and meaning. Glosses like this are called sound glosses, 
and they are found in many other early texts as well. Many of these explanations 
are quite fanciful, and probably have nothing to do with the actual etymology of the 
words involved. But Liú Xi sometimes makes explicit comments about pronuncia- 
tion that give us very useful information. For example, in the section on names of 
diseases and illnesses, he says: 


(1063) Jü, (E th, ELE ME OE A BE n. Peg OR uH HE WI OE E o 


“fee xuán “ringworm” [*[s]ar?] is # xi “move” [*[s]aj?]; the stain moves 
==. 


over a broader area each day; so in Qing FF and Xú í, they pronounce 
HE [*[s]ar?] “ringworm” like 4E [*[s]aj?] *move."' (Hao Yixíng et al. 
1989:1101) 


We reconstruct the words involved this way: 


(1064) Ë *[s]ar? > sjenX > xuán ‘ringworm’ 


(1065) {E *[s]aj? > sjeX > xi ‘move (to)’ 


The idea of the sound gloss is that Jë *[s]ar? ‘ringworm’ and ZP *[s]aj? ‘move’ sound 
similar because ringworm *moves" on the skin. 
What interests us is Lid XT’s comment that in Qing 7 and Xú íf, J *[s]ar? ‘ring- 


worm’ is pronounced like {E *[s]aj? ‘move’, indicating that in those areas *-r had 
== 


become *-j. Qing FF was an administrative region in northern Shandong; Xú f was to 


its south along the coast, extending as far as the Yangzi. 


The map in Figure 5.1 gives the approximate positions of the regions for which we 
have explicit indications that final *-r became *-j. It includes the Shandong peninsula 
and adjacent areas, slightly to the west and south. 

Finally, we have at least one example of a geographical name in Shandong that shows 
the change of *-r to *-j, probably reflecting a local pronunciation. It is Yr Yi < ngj+j, 
the name of a mountain and river in Shandong; as we saw earlier (section 5.5.1.1), the 
phonetic element JT clearly indicates *-or. Our reconstruction is: 


(1066) Jf *[p]ər > *[n]oj > ngj+j > Yi ‘(mountain and river in Shandong) 
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FIGURE 5.1 Geographic range of the dialect change *-r > *-j 


5.5.2 *a WITH ACUTE CODAS 


Table 5.55 compares our reconstructions of *-aj, *-at(-s), *-an, and *-ar with earlier 
reconstructions. 

As noted above, Middle Chinese and most modern dialects reflect an innovation by 
which *-aj lost its [j] coda, perhaps *C‘aj > *Cæ > MC Ca, *Caj > *Ce > MC Ce The 
*-j is preserved, however, in Proto-Min, and sporadically in some other southeastern 
dialects. The *-j coda was also lost in *-waj from original *-oj. 


TABLE 5.55 OC *a with acute codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 


Baxter-Sagart *-aj *-at *-at-s *-an *-ar 
rhyme group c Hk Ge c H Yue c Jú Yuan |c JÚ Yuán ~ c Hr Ge 
: *K-, *T(s)- BE -at Ej | -ajH 48 -an 3€ -an X ~ -a Wk 
Middle m " == pum = = > 
Chinese P- -a X, -at zx. -ajH 2 -an 3H. -an TH ~ -a X. 
*K»- -wa X, -wat R | -wajH 4 | -wan Bi -wan TH ~ -wa X, 
Karlgren (1957) *-à *-àt *-àd *-àn (*-àn ~ *-àr) 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) *-à *-àt *ad *-án — 
Wáng Li (1958) *-a *-üt *-at *-an — 
Li (1971) *-ar *-at *-adh *-an — 
Pulleyblank (1977—1978) *-ál *-át *-áts *-án — 
Starostin (1989) *-aj *-àt *-ats *-an *-ar 
Baxter (1992) *-aj *-at *-ats *-an — 
Zhéngzhang (2003) *-aal *-aad *-aads *-aan = 
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5.5.2.1 *-aj (c traditional ix Gë) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-aj? are summarized in Table 5.56. 


TABLE 5.56 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-aj 


OC MC | notes | examples 
*Kwaj Kwa | at, *m-q*™aj > ngwa > é ‘move; change’ 
Wk *[k]‘aj > ka > gë ‘sing, song’ 
*Cš°aj Ca J *pšaj > pa > bo ‘wave (n.)’ 
{th, *Faj > tha > ta ‘another’ 
*K™yaj Kwae | Ir *q’"*<r>aj-s > xwaeH > hua ‘transform’ 
1 H *C.m'raj > mae > ma ‘hemp’ 
*P Pae = P go rm 
ra a | u HL *m'raj? > meaX > mái ‘buy’ 
cs 2 JJH *k*raj > kae > jià ‘add’ 
C dnd | [2] 2 *ts'raj > tsrhae > cha ‘distinction; to select’ 
*K(r)aj Kje | Ay *N-k(r)aj > gje > qi ‘strange’ 
“Paj Pje [3] | & *m-[pKrai > bje > pi ‘skin’ 
*K"(r)aj Kjwe Fy *a"(r)aj > hjwe > wéi ‘make, do’ 
*Taj Tsye | Jr *laj > sye > shi ‘give, bestow’ 
— : Ë *Co.lAj > zyae > shé ‘snake’ 
TAJ Tsyae | [4] th, *IAj? > yaeX > yë ‘(final particle)’ 
*Tsaj Tsje | fi *[s]aj? > sjeX > xi ‘move (to) 
*TsAj Tsjae | [4] WE *tsAj > tsjae > jié ‘sigh; alas!’ 
*Traj Trje | Bi *[1]raj > drje > chí ‘gallop’ 
*Tsraj Tsrje > Trea | [2] Z 25 *[ts"r][u]m- ts"raj > tsrhim-tsrhje > cënc1 ‘uneven’ 
Notes on Table 5.56: 


[1] Although in píngsheng and qushéng we have *P'raj > Pae, we have no good 
examples of this development in shangshéng, and it appears that the regular develop- 
ment in shángsheng was *P'raj? > PeaX, as in these examples (see point [3] below for 
further discussion): 


(1067) SE *[b]'raj? > beaX > bà ‘stop, cease’ 


(1068) KI *m'raj? > meaX > mái ‘buy’ 


In both (1067) and (1068), the graphic element on top is bal. depicting a net. The Shuowén 
interprets both characters as semantic compounds, with rather forced explanations in 
both cases (SWGL 3392b, 27692). We suspect that the graphic element |X] on top is actu- 
ally a phonetic element, standing in these cases not for {4} wang < mjangX < *man? 
‘net’ but rather for (Zi) luó < la < *r*aj ‘a kind of net (on a handle?)’. For this reason, 
although syllables with MC -eaX would usually be reconstructed as *C're?, we recon- 
struct these words with *-aj. This reconstruction is further supported by the fact that #2 
*[b['raj? > beaX > bà is the phonetic element in 


(1069) ñE *praj > pje > pi ‘brown-and-white bear’ 
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which rhymes as *-aj in Odes 189.6, 189.7, and 261.6. (The same reasoning leads us to 
reconstruct *praj in example (1069) rather than *paj, which is also a possible source of 
MC -je; see below.) 

[2] It is difficult to distinguish with confidence between *Ts‘raj and *Tsraj: based 
on the general pattern, we would expect *Ts'raj > 7srae and *Tsraj > Tsrje > Tsrea. But 
there is probably a good deal of dialect mixture in our sources: for 7: cha, the Guángyün 
has four readings: tsrhje, tsrhae, tsrhea, and tsrheaj."* 

[3] After nonpharyngealized grave initials (types *K-, *K"-, and *P-), *-aj and *-raj 
have the same Middle Chinese reflexes and cannot be distinguished without additional 
evidence. But we reconstruct *-r- in 


(1070) 35$ *kraj > kje > ji ‘bridle, halter’ 


because we suspect that as in examples (1067) through (1069) above, the element [^] 
on top stands not for {44} wang < mjangX < *man? ‘net’, but rather for (25) luo < la < 
*r*aj ‘a kind of net (on a handle?)', which we take to be the phonetic element: 


(1071) ZW *r‘aj > la > luó ‘a kind of net (on a handle?), bird net’ 


[4] Similar to the case with *-a and *-ak, we find both -je and -jae as reflexes of *-aj 
after nonpharyngealized acute initials. We conjecture that a dialect feature is involved, 
and we write *-Aj to represent “a case of *-aj that for as yet unexplained reasons 
becomes MC -jae instead of MC Ze": 


(1072) IG *[t-IJaj? > tsyheX > chi ‘large’; also read 1% *[t-1]Aj? > tsyhaeX> chi 
‘large’ 

(1073) ie *Co.lAj > zyae > shé ‘snake’; also read ye in Z IE *q(r)oj.laj > 

we Ve > weiyí ‘compliant, complaisant’ 

(1074) WE *tsAj > tsjae > jié ‘sigh; alas!’ 

The traditional rhyme analysis puts both *-aj and *-oj in a single rhyme group, 3 
Ge, but the rounded-vowel hypothesis predicts that the two rhymes should be sepa- 
rate. Certain syllable types in this group, like MC Ka, Kje, Ta, or Tsye, can come only 
from *-aj; while a syllable of the form Twa or Tsywe, for example, can come only 
from *-oj: 

(1075) 4} *l'aj > tha > tuo ‘draw, pull’; pMin *thai A 

AME *loj? > thwaX > tuð ‘oval’ 


Some Middle Chinese syllable types are ambiguous: 


(1076) Kwa could come from either *Kwšaj or *K*oj 


Kjwe could come from either *K"(r)aj or *K(r)oj 


To resolve such cases, we rely on rhyme evidence and graphic or etymological connec- 
tions. For example, we can confidently reconstruct *-oj in FH hé < Awa, and *-aj in 35i 
guo « kwa, on the basis of rhyme evidence: 
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(1077) 


ES > 


(1078) 


HI *[c]*oj > hwa > hé ‘harmonious’: rhymes in Ode 85.1 with 
*tho[r] > tsvhwe > chut ‘blow (v.)’; and in Laozi 2 with 
*so.loj > zjwe > sui ‘follow’ 

*kwfaj > kwa > guo ‘to pass’; rhymes in Ode 22.3 with: 
*]'aj > da > tuó ‘flow (v.)’ and 

*[kTaj > ka > gë ‘sing, song’; and in Ode 56.2 with: 

nj *g'a[j] > 'a > ë ‘slope, river bank’ 


j, *kwisaj > khwa > ke ‘great’ 


Ik *[kT'aj > ka > gë ‘sing, song’ 
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Other potential ambiguities can be resolved by etymological or graphic evidence; we 
will cite examples in the following sections. But apart from the addition of the coda *-r, 
the reconstruction of rhymes is little changed from Baxter (1992:367—564); detailed 
arguments for the distinction between *-aj and *-oj are given there and will not be 


repeated here. 


5.5.2.2 *-at(-s) (C traditional 


Yue) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-at are summarized in Table 5.57; those of *-at-s” are 


summarized in Table 5.58. 


TABLE 5.57 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-at 


OC MC notes | examples 
*K™at Kwat 74 *[g]at > Awat > hud ‘to live’ 
H| *Co-k‘at > kat > gë ‘cut (v.); harm (v.)’ 
*C'at Cat F$ *p‘at > pat > bó ‘spread out’ 
CG Sat > dat > da ‘arrive at’ 
De i - > 
"tit Kwaet ee 
*C'rat Caet Z& *[eT'rat > haet > xia *wheel-axle cap’ 
*Kat Kjot B *qhat > xjot > xié ‘cease, rest (v.)” 
*Krat Kjet Ht *N-[k]<r>at > gjet > jié ‘remarkable; hero’ 
*Kvat Kjwot J] *[n]vat > ngjwot > yué ‘moon, month’ 
*Krat Kjwet [no clear examples] 
*Pat Pjot Zë *Co.pat > pjot > fa ‘fly forth’ 
*Prat Pjet [no clear examples] 
*Tat Tsyet 7H *mo.lat > zyet > shé ‘tongue’ 
*Trat Trjet [no clear examples] 
*Tsat Tsjet TIE *s-lat > *sat > sjet > xié ‘leak, ooze’ 
*Tsrat Tsrjet > Tsreat [1] | $x *s<r>at > srjet > sreat > sha ‘kill’ 
Notes on Table 5.57: 


[1] iis originally type B, having undergone the change T57j- > Tsr-; see section 4.1.1. 
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TABLE 5.58 Middle Chinese reflexes of OC *-at-s 


OC MC examples 

*K™at-s KwajH A *[n]'5a[t]-s > ngwajH > wai ‘outside’ 

*C'at-s CajH ae *N-k'at-s > hajH > hài ‘be hurt (v.i.); injury (n.)’ 
*K"rat-s KwaejH i *[g]"rat-s > hwaejH > hua ‘speak; words’ 
*C'rat-s CaejH E *[k]'«r»at-s > kaejH > jié ‘castrate’ 

*Kat-s KjojH Xl] *pa[t]-s > ngjojH > yi ‘mow, cut’ 

*Krat-s KjejH fl] *n<r>[a][t]-s > ngjejH > yi ‘cut off the nose’ 
*Kvat-s KjwojH Tix *qvat-s > '/wojH > hui ‘bad weeds; filth’ 
*K"rat-s KjwejH [no clear examples] 

*Pat-s PjojH [1] | Jë *pat-s > pjojH > fèi ‘great’ 

*Prat-s PjejH [no clear examples] 

*Tat-s TsyejH it *lat-s > yejH > xié ‘leak, ooze’ 

*Trat-s TrjejH it *[d]r[a][t]-s > drjejH > zhi ‘obstruct’ 

*Tsat-s TsjejH [no clear examples] 

*Tsrat-s TsrjejH > TsreajH | [2] | 20 *s<r>at-s > srjejH > sreajH > shai ‘diminish’ 


Notes on Table 5.58: 


[1] The character ES fèi is usually used to represent (££ fèi < pjojH ‘abandon’, but in 
early documents this word is written by 7 = 22: *[p.k]ap > pjop > fă ‘model, law’, which 
shows that it was originally *[p]ap-s and not *pat-s, even though it later came to be written 
with the phonetic # *Co.pat > pjot > fa, reflecting the change from *-p-s to *-t-s. But for 
ES fèi in the meaning ‘great’, we reconstruct *pat-s, because it occurs in this meaning in 
Ode 204.4, and the Jmgdidn shiwén gives it the pronunciations pjojH and pjot (JDSW 83). 

[2] The Middle Chinese reading of #% shai < sreajH < srjejH, like sha < sreat < srjet, 
reflects the change Tsrj- > Tsr-. 

Normally, the reflexes of *-t-s merge with the reflexes of original *-j-s. However, 
because of the loss of the coda in *-aj, the reflexes of *-at-s remain separate from those 
of *-aj-s; evidently the change of *-at-s to *-aj-s happened after the coda *-j was lost in 
original *-aj, as shown by these examples: 


(1079) ?i *m-k‘aj-s > haH > hé ‘congratulate’ 
ZC *N-k‘at-s > hajH > hai ‘be hurt (v.i.); injury (n.)’ 
(1080) {ii *n‘aj-s > ngaH > ë ‘hungry’ 


X. *C.n‘a[t]-s > ngajH > ài ‘Artemisia; moxa’; pMin *gh-. 


It is because of this change that the finals -ajH, -aejH, -jejH, and -jojH occur only in 
qushéng in the Qieyün: there were no other finals in -jH for them to merge with. 

In the Min dialects, however, *-aj did not lose its coda, so *-aj and *-at-s did merge 
as pMin *-ai: 


(1081) #7 *C.t'a[t]-s > tajH > dai ‘girdle, strap’; pMin *tai C ‘belt’: Fuzhou 
/tai 5/, Xiàmén /tua 5/ 
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Si *C.raj > la > luó ‘hamper, basket (n); pMín *Ihai A ‘hamper’, 
Fuzhou /lai 2/, Xiàmén /lua 2/. 


The traditional analysis combines our *-at(-s), *-ot(-s), and *-et(-s) in the rhyme 


group H Yue, but the rhyming distinction among them is established in Baxter (1992). 


Certain Middle Chinese syllable types, such as Kat, Tat, and Kjot, can only reflect 
*-at(-s), but others are ambiguous: MC pjot, for example, can reflect either *pat or *pot. 
In fact we have a near-minimal pair: 


(1082) # *Co.pat > pjot > fa ‘fly forth, send forth’ 
Zt *pot > pjot > fa ‘root; hair (of head)’ 


Originally it appears that we have two distinct phonetic elements in the writing sys- 
tem: # for syllables like *Pat, and D for syllables like *Pot; in received texts the two 
have become confused to a degree,” but the distinction is well supported by rhyme evi- 
dence. The word ££ fa < *Co.pat ‘fly forth’ rhymes consistently with unambiguous *-at 
words, in Odes 99.2, 149.1, 154.1, 202.5, 204.3, 260.3, and 304.2." The word 4% *pot 
‘root; hair (of head)’ and other words with the phonetic & repeatedly rhyme as *-ot: 


(1083) š *pot > pjot > fà ‘root;” hair (of head)’ (rhymes with unambiguous 
*-ot words in Ode 225.2) 
tk *b‘<r>ot > beat > bá ‘uproot’ (rhymes with unambiguous *-ot words 
in Laozi 54) 
JÈ *b*ot-s > bajH > bèi ‘thinned out (forest)’ (rhymes with unambiguous 
*-ot-s in Odes 237.8 and 241.3) 


For examples of how we distinguish *-et(-s) from *-at(-s), see section 5.5.3.2 below. 


5.5.2.3 *-an (c traditional Jt Yuan) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-an” are summarized in Table 5.59. 

Although we sometimes have clear evidence that a MC -n comes from *-r, it is often 
difficult to find positive evidence that MC -n comes from *-n; so we often write *-[n]. If 
a word does not rhyme, it is also sometimes difficult to be confident of the main vowel, 
in which case we write it as *[a]. However, the existence of the distinctions among 
*-an, *-on, and *-en is well supported by rhyme and xiésheng evidence: see Baxter 
(1992:370—389). 


5.5.2.4 *-ar > *-an (C traditional 7¢ Yuan) or *-aj (c traditional 3 Gë) according 
to dialect 


As we said in section 5.5.1, *-ar normally merged with original *-an, but in certain dia- 
lects (apparently, those located in and near the Shandong peninsula) it merged with *-aj; 
so its Middle Chinese reflexes are sometimes like those of Table 5.56 and sometimes 
like those of Table 5.59. See section 5.5.1.2 for examples of *-ar. 
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TABLE 5.59 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-an 


Old Chinese 


OC MC examples 
*Kwan Kwan C *kwa[n] > kwan > guan ‘official (n.)’ 
3€ *Cə.[g]*a[n] > han > han ‘cold’ 
*C'an Can -É *p'an-s > panH > ban ‘half? 
H *t’an-s > tanH > dan ‘dawn’ 
*K™ran Kwaen Ë *k™ra[n]-s > kwaenH > guan ‘servant, groom’ 
7% *[k]fran > kaen > (än ‘wicked(ness)’ 
*C'ran Caen Jh, *C.p‘ran? > paenX > ban ‘plank, board’ 
15 *[s]‘ra[n] > sraen > shan ‘tears flowing’ 
*Kan Kjon £ *[kJa[n]-s > kjonH > jian ‘set up, establish’ 
*Kran Kjen “F *[g]r[a][n]? > gjenX > jian ‘item’ 
*Kvan Kjwon Hl *C.cva[n] > Ajwon > yuan ‘garden’ 
*K"ran Kjwen Ké *owra[n]-s > AjwenH > yuan ‘wall round a courtyard’ 
*Pan Pjon Ix. *Co.pan? > pjonX > fan ‘reverse (v.)’ 
*Pran Pjen f *mr[a][n]? > mjenX > mián ‘bend the head’ 
*Tan Tsyen 34 ~ f *s tan > syen > shan ‘smell of sheep’ 
*Tran Trjen 441 *tra[n]? > trjenX > zhan ‘to bare’ 
*Tsan Tsjen HE *[ts][a][n]-s > tsjenH > jian ‘splatter with water’ 
*Tsran Tsrjen > Tsrean LG *[dz]r[a][n] > dzrjen > dzrean > chan ‘timid’ 


5.5.3 *e WITH ACUTE CODAS 


Our reconstructions of *e before acute codas are compared with previous reconstruc- 


tions in Table 5.60. 


Syllables of the form *-eT are largely parallel to each other in their development, 


following the assumptions of the front-vowel hypothesis. However, the status of the 


rhyme *-ej is somewhat unclear. 


TABLE 5.60 OC *e with acute codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 


Baxter-Sagart *-ej *-et *-et-s *-en *-er 
rhyme group c x Zhi? c H Yué C jb Yuán | C JL Yuán- c x Zhi? 
Middle Chinese -ej FR -et Jy | -ejH zé -en Je -en FE ~ ej FE 
Karlgren (1957) — *-iat *-jad *-jan — 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) — *-jüt *-jüd *-ján 

Wang Li (1958) — *-iát *-jat *-jan — 

Li (1971) — *-jat *-jadh *-jan — 
Pulleyblank — *Ját *Játs *Ján 

(1977-1978) 

Starostin (1989) — *-et *-ets *-en — 
Baxter (1992) *-ej *-et *-ets *-en = 
Zhéngzhang (2003) — *-eed | *-eeds *-een = 
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5.5.3.1 *-ej: > *-e (C traditional 3z Zhi)? 


We tentatively reconstruct *-ej in words that show some properties of *-ij and some 
properties of *-e. Here are some possible examples: 


(1084) 3 *(C).m'[e]j? > mejX > mi ‘millet or rice grains, dehusked and pol- 
ished', phonetic in 
T *me[j]? > mjieX > mi ‘achieve’ (as if from *me?) 
vk *m'ij > mej > mí ‘go astray’ (appears to rhyme with *-ij in Odes 191.3 
and 254.5) 


There are other ways of writing (CH mi < mjieX ‘achieve’, however, so the matter may 
be more complicated than this. 


5.5.3.2 *-et(-s) (C traditional H Yuè) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-et are summarized in Table 5.61; those of *-et-s*? are 
summarized in Table 5.62. 


TABLE 5.61 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-et 


OC MC notes | examples 
*K™et Kwet ik *No-[k]"'*et > khwet > qué ‘break; defective’ 
*K ret Kwaet? [1] [no clear examples] 
E *1-hç, b: 1A 8 e 1 > 
*C%et Cet RR ket > khet > qié ‘cut; a sickle 
FA *[tst] et > tshet > qiè ‘steal 
JN *p'r[e]t > peat > ba ‘eight’ 
*ÇC% 
om ee 9x *[tsh]sret > tsrheat > cha ‘examine’ 
*Ket Tsyet (~ Kjiet?) [2] ux “Het > *xet > syet > shé ‘set up’ 
*Kret Kjet II “gr[e]t > ngjet > nié ‘vertical post’ 
*Kvet Kjwiet Idi *met > *xwet > xjwiet > xué ‘extinguish, destroy’ 
*Kvret Kjwet [no clear examples] 
*Pet Pjiet P *[m]et > mjiet > miè ‘destroy’ 
*Pret Djet HI *N-pret > biet > bié ‘be separated (intr.)’ 
* Tet Tsyet Dr *N-tet > dzyet > shé ‘bend (v.i.)’ 
*Tret Trjet Jit *thret > trhjet > ché ‘remove, take away’ 
*Tset Tsjet ZA *s-net > *set > sjet > xié ‘garment next to the body’ 
*Tsret Tsrjet > Tsreat [not clearly distinguishable from *Ts‘ret] 
Notes on Table 5.61: 


[1] Although *r followed by *e after a pharyngealized initial usually produces 
MC -ea-, we will see below that the regular reflex of *K™‘ren is Kwaen, not Kwean. 
We might expect the development of *K“‘ret to be parallel, but we know of no good 
examples. OC *K‘ret-s becomes KwaejH, not KweajH (see Table 5.62). 

[2] On the reconstruction # *fjet > *xet > syet > shé ‘set up’, see Bái Yiping 
[Baxter] (2010); this is the verb from which the noun 24 *fjet-s > *xet-s > syejH > shi 
“circumstances, setting’ is derived by *s-suffixation. The conditions for palatalization of 
velars in syllables like *Ket are not well understood. 
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TABLE 5.62 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-et-s 


OC MC notes] examples 
*K™et-s KwejH x *[c]e[t]-s > AwejH > hui ‘intelligent’ 
*Kret-s KwaejH [1] | Jr *[k]Vret-s > AwaejH > guai ‘divide, make a breach’ 


42 *[k^let-s > khejH > qi ‘script notches’ 

Jr, H *[d] et-s > dejH > di ‘solitary standing (sc. Deel" 
*C'ret-s CeajH HL *kšr[e][t]-s > keajH > jié ‘boundary’ 

FA *ke[t]-s > tsyejH > zhi ‘mad (dog)’ 

*Ket-s TsyejH ~ KjiejH | [2] | 3& *net-s > ngjiejH > yi ‘cultivation, art, skill’ 

ŽA *het-s > *xet-s > syejH > shi ‘circumstances, setting? 


*C'et-s CejH 


*Kret-s KjejH [no clear examples] 

*Ket-s KjwiejH [no clear examples] 
*K"ret-s KjwejH [no clear examples] 

*Pet-s PjiejH ilit *pe[t]-s > pjiejH > bi ‘cover (v.)’ 
*Pret-s PjejH [no clear examples] 

*Tet-s TsyejH IS *[d]e[t]-s > dzvejH > shi ‘bite (v.)’ 
*Tret-s TrjejH [no clear examples] 

*Tset-s TsjejH Z< *[ts]et-s > tsjejH > ji ‘sacrifice’ 


*Tsret-s | TsrjejH > TsreajH | [3] | 3 *[ts]()re[t]-s > tsreajH > zhai ‘suffer; distress’ 


* We suspect that the character H: di < MC dejH is of late origin. Early characters with xiésheng connections normally have 
the same main vowel; but while (Jk) must have had a front vowel Se because of its Middle Chinese final -ejH, its phonetic 
element  *lI'a[t]-s > dajH > da ‘big’ had *a. Also, the expression H: #t di dù < dejH-duX ‘solitary Pyrus tree’ (Karlgren) 
looks like an alliterative binome: it is the name of two poems in the Shijing (Odes 119 and 169); a third (Ode 123) is called * 
A H Z H Yóu di zhi dù”; and the line £j A  #t yOu di zhi dù ‘There is a solitary Pyrus tree’ is repeated twice in each 
of these three poems. But the phonetic  *Ia[t]-s implies a lateral initial, while the phonetic + *t'*a? implies an alveolar; so 


the phonetic K *Ia[t]-s appears to be a mismatch in both initial and vowel. On strips 18 and 20 of the Shanghai Museum text 
"Kóngzi Shi lin,” however, the expression (Jk #t} is written as “Jr FE" (SB 1.30, 1.32, 1.147-149) and Jr *tet > tsyer > zhé 
‘bend; break (v.t.)’ is a perfectly appropriate phonetic for {fk} *[d]'et-s, consistent with Old Chinese phonology. 


Notes on Table 5.62: 

[1] Since the Middle Chinese reflex of *K'ren is Kean (see section 5.5.3.3 below), 
by analogy we might expect *K™‘ren > “Kwean,” *K™ret > “Kweat,” and *K™ret-s > 
“KweajH.” But instead, we have *K"^ren > Kwaen and *K™“ret-s > KwaejH. (We know 
of no examples of *Kret.) For example: 


(1085) 3 *[k]Vret-s > kwaejH > guai ‘divide, make a breach’ 


This is a phonetic element in several words with MC -wet that must be reconstructed 
with *-et: 


fit *No-[k] "et > Ahwet > qué ‘break; defective’ 


Jt *[k]w*et > kwet > jué ‘open; decide’ 


oy 


at *[k]“et > kwet > jué ‘farewell words’ 


[2] The conditions for palatalization of velars in syllables like *Ket-s are not well 
understood: we might expect £X *net-s > yi ‘cultivation, art, skill’ to palatalize to MC 
“nyejH,” for example, but instead we have ngjiejH. (In fact there is no such syllable as 
“nyejH” in the Guángyün.) But we do have palatalization in 2? *fjet-s > *xet-s > syejH. 
> shi ‘circumstances, setting’. 
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[3] MC TsreajH could reflect either *Ts'ret-s or *Tsret-s. 

The Middle Chinese finals Ze, -jej, and -jwej occur only in qushéng, because they 
come from *-t-s only; if there was indeed a rhyme *-ej, it probably lost its coda and merged 
with *-e before *-et-s changed to *-ej-s (just as *-at-s did not merge with original *-aj-s). 

Some Middle Chinese finals point unambiguously to *-et(-s): in words traditionally 


assigned to the H Yué group, we must reconstruct *-et(-s) to account for the division-IV 
finals et, -wet, -ejH, and -wejH, and for the division-IV chongnit finals -jiet, -jwiet, -jiej H, 
and -jwiejH (the last not actually observed). When the Middle Chinese finals are ambigu- 
ous, we can often reconstruct *-et on the basis of rhyming and xiésheng connections. For 


example, a word from the H Yué group that rhymes with *-it(-s) can be reconstructed 


with *-et(-s), because the two front vowels sometimes rhyme with each other, but *i and 
*a do not. The arguments for separating out *-et(-s) as a distinct rhyme are given in Baxter 
(1992:394—413). Here is an additional example of an early rhyme sequence in *-et(-s) that 
was not included in Baxter (1992) because it is not from the Shijing: 


(1086) Guo yi 8: Yué yu7 ( EN 5E 8: BR FE 7) 
ilit *pe[t]-s > pjiejH > bi ‘cover (v.)’ 
£x *[tshSret > tsrheat > cha ‘examine’ 


ak *pet-s > ngjiejH > yi ‘cultivation, art, skill’ 


5.5.3.3. *-en (c traditional JC Yuan) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-en*! are summarized in Table 5.63. 


TABLE 5.63 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-en 


OC MC notes] examples 
*Kwen Kwen K *[k]w[e][n]? > khwenX > quan ‘dog’ 
*K™ren Kwaen [1] | Be *C.e""<r>en > hwaen > huán ‘ring (n.)’ 
3 *[k]*e[n] > ken > (än ‘shoulder (n.)’ 
*C*en Cen Ji *p*e[n] > pen > biàn ‘side’ 
*dz'en ~ *m-dz'en > dzen > qian ‘before’ 
Y] *k° > > jian ‘i ; 
"e Cenni 1 ' SCH SE deal with’ 
*Ken | Tsyen~ Kjien CBS aie d ar 
*Kren Kjen [no clear examples] 
*Kven Kjwien 4H *[k]ven-s > AjwienH > juan ‘a kind of silk stuff’ 
*K"ren Kjwen DI *c"«r»en > Ajwen > yuan ‘round’ 
*Pen Pjien ME *pe[n] > pjien > bian ‘whip (n.)’ 
*Pren Pjen HE *[b]ren? > bjenX > biàn ‘distinguish’ 
*Ten Tsyen no clear examples] 
*Tren Trjen f= *tren? > trjenX > zhán ‘roll over; unfold’ 
*Tsen Tsjen iy *[ts]en-s > tsjenH > jiàn ‘arrow’ 
*Tsren Tsrjen > Tsrean? no clear examples] 
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Notes on Table 5.63: 


[1] As noted in section 5.5.3.2, *K“ren becomes MC Kwaen, not “Kwean” as we 
might expect by analogy to *K'ren > Kean. 

As we noted in section 5.4.3.3 above, just as *-ir usually merges with *-in, we have 
occasional examples of *-er merging with, or at least being confused with, *-en, as in 
Láozi 26, where received versions have the expression 


(1087) 2 fi *[N-qv]rer *C.qhar-s > Ajwaeng kwanH > rong guan; variously 
translated as ‘imperial palace’, ‘walls and watch-towers', etc. 


while both Máwángdur versions have instead: 


(1088) Je E€ *C.e"<r>en *k™“a[n] > hwaen kwan > huán guan (interpretation 
unclear; Gao Ming 1996:356) 


Whatever the original state of the text, *-en and *-en have become confused, perhaps by 
assimilation to the initial consonant of the following syllable (MC k- zk: SC or had 
probably become *k™- by Hàn times). 


5.5.3.4 *-er > *-en (c traditional Jt Yuan) or *-ej (> *-e, c traditional > Zhi?) 
Depending on the dialect represented, the Middle Chinese reflexes of *-er are either the 
same as those of *-en (as in Table 5.63) or the same as those of *-ej, which probably 
coincided largely with those of *-e (as in Table 5.36). Starostin believed that the coda 
*-r did not occur after front vowels in Old Chinese; he argued that pre-Chinese *-er had 
already become *-en (1989:341). But based on the same criteria we use for identifying 
*-r elsewhere (alternation between the reflexes of OC *-j and *-n), the following seem 
likely candidates for reconstruction with *-er: 


(1089) Jf *[k]‘er > ken ~ kej > jian ‘crosspiece of wood on top of pillar’ 
(1090) Ju *ple[r]? > penX > bián ‘flat and thin’ 


pa 


Starostin compared J bián with Mizo (Lushai) per ‘flat and thin’ and assumed that *-r 


had already changed to *-n after front vowels at the Old Chinese stage. But there is a 


EN 


phrase 2$ 24 =: shan pián yan ‘good at glib talking’ that occurs in Shang shi: Qin shi 


( há ft Z= % ), but also occurs on strip 8 of the recenty discovered document 
“Kongzi Shi lùn” € JL if ) (SB 1.20, 1.136), written as “$ #2 72," where Hi 
pian has been replaced by ji! pi. The Middle Chinese readings are as follows: 


(1091) Jm pián < bjien ‘insincere words’, also biàn < bjienX (in the Guángyün); 
Jingdian shiwén gives MC beanX, phjien, pjienX, phjienH (JDSW 
52); all as if from some labial stop plus *-en « *-er? 

ill pi ‘slander’, MC phjieX, as if from *phe? (? < *phej? < *pher?) 


So for Lä bián ‘flat and thin’, the correct reconstruction may be as *p*er? after all. 


Ea 


We have another possible *-er word written with Jm bián in the expression 
p p 


(1092) iji EE *b‘e[r]-s*e[r] > ben-sen > piánxiàn ‘walk with difficulty (Shuowén) 
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TABLE 5.64 OC *o with acute codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 
Baxter-Sagart p *-oj *-ot | *-ot-s | *-on *-or 
rhyme group [c c H Yué | c jb Yuan | c JE Yuán ~ c tK Gë 
Middle *K-, *T(s)- | -wa SS -wat X | -wajH 2š | -wan Jt -wan JH ~ wa R 
Chinese -a | ak | H38 | -anj -an fi ~a X, 
Karlgren qum | *-wà *-wàt *-wád | *-wan (*-wan ~ *-war)? 
Dong Tónghé (1948) | *-wà *-wát *-wád | *-wan — 
Wáng Li (1958) *-ua *-uát *-uat *-uan — 
Li (1971) *-uar *-uat *-uadh *-uan — 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978)| *"al | zg | *>ás | "in = 
Starostin (1989) | *-oj *-ot *-Ots | *-on *-Or 
Baxter (1992) | *-oj *-ot *-ots | *-on -— 
Zhéngzhang (2003) | *-ool *-ood *-oods | -oon 


The phonetic NU qian < tshjen may indicate *-r.®° Finally, 


(1093) 3€ *nšer > nej > ni ‘pickled meat with bones in it’ 


would appear to have the vowel *e, but it has f: nan as phonetic, which indicates *-r 


(1094) ZE *n'ar > nan > nan ‘difficult’ 


5.5.4 *o WITH ACUTE CODAS 


Before acute codas, *o diphthongizes to *wa, probably at some time in the late Warring 
States period, to judge from rhyme evidence. In the dialects represented in the Middle 
Chinese sources, the *-waj from original *-oj then loses its coda *-j. Our reconstruction 


of *o before acute codas is compared with earlier reconstructions in Table 5.64. 


5.5.4.1 *-oj (C traditional 3; Gë) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-oj* are summarized in Table 5.65. 


TABLE 5.65 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-oj 


OC MC notes examples 
Zo > *P°waj Pa [1] [no clear examples] 
*P'roj > *P'rwaj Pae no clear examples 
D 
À *[c]*oj > hwa > hé ‘growing grain’ 
*C*oj > *C8waj Gwa IS *k.roj > Iwa > luó ‘spiral, snail’ (pMin *Ihoi A) 
JS *loj? > thwaX > tuð ‘oval’ 
[2] | Ar *[dzJ'o[j]? > dzwaX > zuó ‘sit 
: ; ih *k.r*oj (dial. > *k'roj) > kwae > wo ‘snail’ 
*C%roi > CS à " 
Cray "C wa] Cwag SC *[ts]'roj > tsrwae > zhuā ‘hair knot for mourning’ 
*K(r)oj Kjwe | [3] | a *[k](r)oj? > kjweX > gui ‘perverse’ 
*P(r)oj Pje [no clear examples] 
*Toj Tsywe WW *tho[r] > *t^oj > tsyhwe > chui ‘blow DI 
*Troj Trjwe $ *m-t<r>oj > drjwe > chuí ‘sledgehammer’ 
*Tsoj Tsjwe Hü *s-loj? > *soj? > sjweX > sui ‘marrow’ 
*Tsroj Tsrjwe +£ *[ts^]roj > tsrhjwe > cut ‘reduce’ 
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Notes on Table 5.65: 


[1] By analogy to *-on and *-ot, we would expect that *-oj would occur after labial 
initials: the *-oj would diphthongize to *-waj, and at some point *-w- ceases to be dis- 
tinctive after labial initials. Thus, *P*oj > *P*waj > *P'aj > Pa, merging with original 
*P"aj. but we have no clear examples of such syllables. 

[2] With #2 *k.ršoj > /wa > luó and ti *k.r*oj (dialect: > *k*roj) > kwae > wo ‘snail’, 
we presumably have two different dialect treatments of the same etymon: Usually *k.r‘- 
loses its preinitial and becomes MC /-, but in some dialects *k.r‘- merged with *k'r- (see 
section 4.4.4.4). 

[3] In the western dialects where *]- > *x-, we have a special development: even 
though the original vowel is back and rounded, *1oj is treated in the Middle Chinese 
sources as a division-IV chóngniü syllable: 


(1095) Fë *loj > xjwie > hui ‘destroy’ 
[fs *loj-s > xjwieH > hui ‘shred sacrificial meat’ 


The status of *-oj as a rhyme separate from *-aj was established in Baxter (1992:413— 
422). Here is an example from outside the Shijing, not included there: 


(1096) from Shang shi: YAN ( [ij # + ZAR): 


JC Ef xx Jb AR, yuán shóu cong cvó zai, 
|| th Y X š ae 

Js o. BS ak, gü gong puo zài, 

H E FR. wan shi HUI zai. 


“When the head is FRIVOLOUS, 
the members are LAZY; 
all affairs will go to RUIN.’ 


The rhyme words are: 


(1097) Di *ts'*oj? > tshwaX > cud ‘frivolous, trifling’ 
T ston > dwaX > duo ‘lazy’ 
FE *loj > xjwie > hui ‘destroy’ 


5.5.4.2 *-ot(-s) (C traditional H Yue) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ot are summarized in Table 5.66; those of *-ot-s* are 
summarized in Table 5.67. 


TABLE 5.66 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ot 


OC MC examples 
"frot > *P*wat Pat Jk: *p*ot > pat > ba ‘small hairs on body; roots of grass’ 
*P'rot > *P'rwat Peat 1K *b*<r>ot > beat > bá ‘uproot’ 


42 js] *k'*et-k'*ot > khet-khwat > qiékud ‘hard-working’ 
*Cot Cwat ht *mo-Lot > thwat > tuō ‘peel off” 
tix *[ts"'ot > tshwat > cud ‘pinch; a pinch’ 


(Continued) 
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TABLE 5.66 (Continued) 


OC MC examples 
*C'rot Cwaet PA *t'rot > trwaet > chuó ‘iron point at end of whip’ 
*Kot Kjwot Wk *Co.kot > kjwot > jué ‘bracken (a kind of edible fern)’ 
*Krot Kjwet [no clear examples] 
*Pot Pjot 54 *pot > pjot > fa ‘hair (of head)’ 
*Prot Pjet [no clear examples] 
*Tot Tywet 24 *lot > sywet > shud ‘speak, explain’ 
*Trot Trjwet 4% *trot > trjwet > chuó ‘stitch’ 
*Tsot Tsjwet Zü *[dz]ot > dzjwet > jué ‘cut off” 
*Tsrot Tsrjwet > Tsrweat | n *s-[k]rot > *tsrot > tsrjwet > tsrweat > zhud ‘sprout (v.)’ 


TABLE 5.67 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ot-s 


OC MC notes | examples 
*PSot-s > *P*wat-s PajH k *bšot-s > bajH > bèi ‘thinned out (forest)’ 
*P'rot-s > *P'rwat-s PeajH FE *C.p'ro[t]-s > peajH > bài ‘bow, bend (v.)’ 
iit *Sot-s > thwajH > tui ‘exuviae of insects or 
*C'ot-s CwajH reptiles’ 
Ii *[ts]'ot-s > tswajH > zui ‘collect; most’ 
*C'rot-s CwaejH [1] | We *[ts"](Sro[t]-s > tsrhwaejH > chuai ‘bite, eat’ 
*Kot-s KjwojH [no clear examples] 
*Krot-s KjwejH ik *k(r)[o][t]-s > kjwejH > gui ‘lift (the dress)’ 
*Pot-s PjojH IÑ *Co.bo[t]-s > bjojH > fèi ‘bark (v.)’ 
*Prot-s PjejH [no clear examples] 
*Tot-s TsywejH ah *lot-s > sywejH > shui ‘exhort’ 
*Trot-s TrjwejH 4% *trot-s > trjwejH > zhuó ‘stitch (n.?)’ 
*Tsot-s TsjwejH D *[ts*]o[t]-s > tshjwejH > cui ‘brittle’ 
*Tsrot-s TsrjwejH 7 [1] | Wie *[ts"](S)ro[t]-s > tsrhweajH > chuai ‘bite, eat 
TsrweajH 


Notes on Tables 5.66 and 5.67: 


[1] The general pattern would suggest that MC TsrwaejH should come from pharyn- 
gealized *Ts‘rot-s and 7s5rweajH from earlier TšrjwejH < *Tsrot-s without pharyngeal- 
ization, but in fact we probably cannot assume that the rhyme books reliably distinguish 
the finals -waejH and -weajH. 

The rhyme *-ot(-s) behaves as expected. As an example of an *-ot(-s) rhyme 
sequence not listed in Baxter (1992), consider this rhyme sequence from Ldozi 54: 


(1098) Lüozi 54: 
tk *b*«r-ot > beat > ba ‘uproot’ 
D *mo-lot > thwat > tuo ‘peel off" 
Wi *trot  trjwet > chuó ‘stop, cease’ 


5.5.4.3. *-on (c traditional 7c Yuan) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-on*® are summarized in Table 5.68. 
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TABLE 5.68 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-on 


OC MC notes | examples 
*Pšon > *P*wan Pan ij *m'[o][n]? > manX > man ‘full’ 
*P'ron > *P'rwan Paen ZS *m*ro[n] > maen > man ‘southern foreigner’ 
SE, E *[k]so[n]? > kwanX > guan ‘tube; flute’ 
*C'on Cwan Dir *N-t'o[n]? > dwanX > duàn ‘be cut in two’ 
Gd *[tsh]so[n]-s > tshwanH > cuan ‘hide; flee’ 
*C'ron Cwaen Ee *[g]'ro[n]-s > hwaenH > huan ‘calamity; distress’ 
*Kon Kjwon *gho[n] > xjwon > xün ‘ocarina’ 
*Kron Kjwen 48 *[kJ(r)o[n]? > AjwenX > juan ‘roll (v.)'* 
*Pon > *Pwan Pjon fi *bo[n]?-s > bjonH > fan ‘cooked rice or millet’ 
*Pron Pjen $ *pro[n]-s > pjenH > bian ‘change (v.)’ 
*Ton Tsywen EX *ton > tsywen > zhuan ‘exclusively’ 
Lë [Ei *m-tron > drjwen > chuán ‘transmit’; also *N-tron-s 
Tron Trjwen $ aa: SRM 
> drjwenH > zhuan ‘what has been transmitted 
*Tson Tsjwen Ze *[dz]o[n] > dzjwen > quán ‘complete (adj.)’ 
srjwen > x n DR 
*Tsron Isrjwen [1] | së *[s.r]on-s > srwenH > srwaenH > luán ‘twins 
Tsrwaen 


* However, ZS juan < kjwenX ‘roll (v.)’ could be from *-or?, this would account for Shàowü /kuai 3/ ‘to roll up’. 


Notes on Table 5.68: 


[1] The reading srwaenH for *£ ‘twins’ is probably the result of the change Tsj- > 
Tsr- applied to *# *[s.r]on-s > srjwenH ‘twins’. (The Mandarin reading “luan” is prob- 
ably based on other forms with the same phonetic element, such as #4 *[m]o.r'on > Iwan 
> Juan ‘harness bells’.) 

Recall from section 5.2.2 that recognizing *-on as a separate rhyme group makes it 


possible to resolve a textual problem in Ode 106.3 (see Table 5.19). 


5.5.4.4 *-or > *-on (c traditional 7ú Yuan) or *-oj (c traditional #X Gë), according to 
dialect 
Depending on dialect, the reflexes of *-or are either like those of *-on (Table 5.68) or 
like those of *-oj (Table 5.65). Thus we reconstruct *-or in cases where we appear to 
have the reflexes of both *-n and *-j in the same lexical item, or in words written with 
the same phonetic element. Here are some examples: 

(1099) JR *[k]‘o[r]? > *k*war? > *k*waj? > kwaX > guð ‘fruit; result’ 
2 *[k]'or(?)-s > *k*war-s > *k*wan-s > kwanH > guan ‘pour out 


libation’ 

i *[gl'or? > *g*war? > *g*wan? > AwanX > huan ‘turn around (as a 

wheel)’; also read 

i *[g]<r>or? > *g*rwar? > *eg'rwaj? > hwaeX > hua ‘turn around (as 
a wheel)’ 

HE *m-k'«r»o[r]? > *gfrwar? > *g'rwaj? > AwaeX > hua ‘ankle’ 
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TABLE 5.69 Reflection of *-or as *-oi in the Chü-Qà dialects 


Proto-Cht-Qu (Akitani 2003) 


fig *[s]'or > swan > suan ‘sour’ *soi | 
Ju *tsor? > twanX > duán ‘short’ *toi | 
E *[ts'or > tswan > zuan ‘perforate, penetrate’ *tsoi | 


(1100) B *k.r*or? > *k.r*war? > *r*wan? > Iwan ‘egg’; also read: 
DH *k.r*or? > *k.r*war? > *r*waj? > IwaX > luó ‘egg’; cf. pMin *Ihon B; 
but Jiàn'ou has a form /lua 3/ ‘egg’ of uncertain origin (Béijing dàxué 
2003:264). 


(1101) E *[s]'or?-s > *s*war?-s > *s*wan?-s > swanH > suan ‘calculate; tally’; 


cf. Japanese soroban L # ‘abacus’ 
(1102) r *t8or > *t8war > *t'wan > twan > duan ‘tip (n.)’ 
lis *[d]or > *dwar > *dwan > dzywen > chuan ‘car with solid wheels’ 
Ji; *[d]or-s >*dwar-s > *dwaj-s > dzyweH > rui ‘jade tablet’ 
Ig *[t^]or? > *thwar? > *t^wan? > tsy/nwenX > chuán ‘to pant’ 
(1103) j *tor? > *t'war? > *t'wan? > twanX > duán ‘short’; cf. pMin 
*toi B ‘short’: Füzhou /toi 3/, Xiàmén /te 3/. 


In the Chü-Qü J 77 dialects of southern Zhéjiang (Cáo Zhiyün et al. 2000, Akitani 
2003), where *-r normally goes to -n, OC *-or is reflected as Proto-Chü-Qà *-oi in three 
items, including the word 'short' just discussed; see Table 5.69. 


5.5.5 *o WITH ACUTE CODAS 


Rhymes with *o before acute codas provide the only cases where the same Old Chinese 
rhyme has both division-I and division-IV reflexes in Middle Chinese; this is due to the 
regular fronting of *o between acute onsets and acute codas: 


(1104) Jal *?*o[n] > ‘on > en ‘kindness, favor’ 


77 *N-ts'o[n]-s > dzenH > jian ‘grass, herb’ 


However, dialect treatments of such rhymes probably differed, because there is one case 
of *-on > MC -on after acute onsets, and also cases of *-on > -won as reflexes of OC *-on 
or *-or (see discussion in section 5.5.1.1): 


(1105) Æ *|‘on> thon > tin ‘to swallow’, pMín *thun A (note also the Mandarin 
pronunciation tin, which would normally reflect MC thwon). 


This £y thon is the only case in the Guángyün where the final -on follows an acute initial; 
perhaps onomatopoeia is a factor. The Guángyün also gives the reading then for 7+ when 
it represents a surname, which would be the expected regular development from *['on. 


(1106) JŠ *Co.ts'o[r]-s > tsenH > jiàn ‘grass, fodder’; pMin *-tsun C ‘straw 
mattress’,** probably from the same root as 


ZG *N-ts'o[n]-s > dzenH > jian ‘grass, herb’ 
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TABLE 5.70 OC *o with acute codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 


Baxter-Sagart *-əJ *-ət *-ot-s *-on *-or 
rhyme group c ti Wei c y Wu c X Wén|c X Wén ~ c fit Wei 
*K- -oj | -oti | -ojH [X oni -on Jii ~ -oj lif 
Middle Chinese | *P-, *Kv- -woj JC |-wot 1& |-wojH [| -won 2 | -won šJ) ~ -woj JK 
*T(s)- -j FR Leg | -jH | -en FE -en fe ~ -ej FR 
Karlgren (1957) K Pte Tar Í ed = — 
*T(s)- *-ior *-iot *-iod *-jon — 
Dóng Tónghé *K, *P-, *Kv-|  *-àd "At *-8d *-ón 
(1948) *T(s)- *iod | "-iot | *-iod *-ion 
Wang Li (1958) *K, *P-, *Kv- *-oi *-3t *-at *-on — 
*T(s)- *-ioi *-j8t *-1Ət "Aan — 
Li (1971) *K-, *P-, Sky *-od *-ot *-od(h) *-on — 
*T(s)- *-iod *-jot | *-iod(h) *-ion — 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) WEI *-iót *-ióts *-ión — 
Starostin (1989) "Ai *-5t *-3ts *-on Wäi 
Baxter (1992) ZA *at *-it-s *-in — 
Zhéngzhang (2003) *-urul | *-unud| *-uruds | *-urum — 


(1107) ££ *[dz]'o[n] > dzwon > cin ‘exist’, probably related to 
ft *[dz]°ə? > dzojX > zai ‘be at, be present’ 


MC -won as in ££ dzwon normally reflects *-un or *-ur, but further evidence that the 
vowel is *o comes from this rhyme sequence in Ode 93.1: 


(1108) rhyme sequence in Ode 93.1: 

FẸ *m*o[r] > mwon > mén ‘gate, door’ 
E *[c]vo[n] > Ajun > yún ‘cloud’ 
E *[c]vo[n] > Ajun > yún ‘cloud’ 
f$. *[dz]*o[n] > dzwon > cün ‘exist’ 
*kron > kin > jin ‘kerchief’ 
E Schan) > Ajun > yun ‘(a particle)’ 


Our reconstructions of *o followed by acute codas are summarized and compared 
with previous reconstructions in Table 5.70. 


5.5.5.1 *-oj (c traditional fi Wei) 
The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-aj*’ are summarized in Tables 5.71 and 5.72; for con- 
venience, we give separate tables for grave and acute initials. 

A serious problem with the prevailing versions of the traditional rhyme analysis, and 
with many previous reconstructions, is that syllables like those in Table 5.72 are uniformly 
assigned to the traditional HES Zhi group (our *-ij), even though a close examination of the 
Shijing rhymes makes it clear that they should be part of the fi Wei group. Let us take 
VE oral > drij > chi ‘slow’ as an example. The Wang Li Gü Hànyü zididn (2000) 
assigns it to the DS Zhi rhyme group. It rhymes in eight different rhyme sequences in the 
Shijing (35.2, 138.1, 154.2, 162.1, 167.6, 168.6, 209.5, and 300.1). With one exception, 
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TABLE 5.71 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-oj after grave onsets 


OC MC examples 

*KS9j Koj Li * 29] > 'oj > ài ‘to pity; sad’ 

*K'roj Keaj E *kšrəj > keaj > jiē ‘cold’ 

*Kwšoj Kwoj E] *[c]" 5j > Awoj > hui ‘go around’ 
*K"roj Kweaj Jë *kwirəj > kweaj > guai ‘oppose; disorder’ 
*PS9j Pwoj KL *mšəj > mwoj > méi ‘stem, branch’ 
*P'roj Peaj E *[b]*raj > beaj > pai ‘push’ 

*Koj Kj+j AK *9(r)əj > +j > yi ‘clothes’ 

*Kroj Kij HL *kroj? > kijX > ji ‘small table, stool’ 
*Kvoj Kjwtj Er *[k]voj > Ajw+j > gui ‘return (v.)’ 
*K"roj Kwij [no clear examples] 

"ba Pj*j JE *poj > pj+j > fei ‘is not 

*Proj Pij 4E *proj > pij > bei ‘sad’ 


TABLE 5.72 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-oj after acute onsets 


OC MC examples 
*'T°əj Tej ifs * aj? > dejX > di ‘younger brother’ 
*T'rəj Treaj [no clear examples] 
: z M *[ts]səj > tsej > j ‘ascend’ 
WEN Ts Bi [ i : 
Tu ind 2 *[ts"T'oj > tshej > qi ‘consort, wife’ 
*Ts'roj Tsreaj HE *ts'r[o]j > tsreaj > zhai ‘purify oneself? 
: 2 F *loj > yij > yi ‘level, peaceful’ 
* T. Tsy É B 
3 Sy J ' *loj > syij > shi ‘corpse’ 
*Troj Trij VE *I«r7o[j] > drij > chí ‘slow’ 
*Tsoj Tsij R. *[s]oj > sij > sī ‘private’ 
*Tsroj Tsrij [no clear examples] 


every one these sequences involves at least some words that the same dictionary assigns 


to the fi Wei group; in half of them, all the rhyme words except j£ chí are assigned to 
the ji Wei group (35.2, 154.2, 162.1, and 300.1). The one apparent exception is 138.1, in 
which SZ chí rhymes with J| jt ‘hungry’, which the dictionary also assigns to ff Zhi. But 


this too is an error: J| ji ‘hungry’ is transparently related to {i ji ‘famine’, which everyone 
agrees belongs to the "28 Wei group: 


(1109) f% *ko[j] > kj+j > ji ‘famine’ 
fi, *Co.k«r»o[j] > kij > jt ‘hungry’ 


Once # chi and (J| jt are correctly reconstructed with *-5j (or conceivably *-a[j]**), then 


all eight of the sequences involving j£ chí are regular. 
We must also reconstruct *-oj rather than *-ij in 


(1110) FF *loj > syij > shi ‘corpse’ 


IR *loj > yij > yi ‘level, peaceful’; also ‘foreigner’ 


Rhyme evidence clearly indicates that 5 yi had *-əj,° and it is well known that the 


graph ancestral to J ' shi was used in the early script to represent É yi: in oracle-bone 
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texts, {53} in the meaning ‘foreigner’ (or perhaps as the name of a particular foreign 
group) takes forms like these (Ji Xüsheng 2010:695): 


ea. 


These evidently represent a person, seen from the side, with knees bent; at 
times the graph is hardly distinguishable from that for À rén ‘person’ (Ji Xüsheng 
2010:651):°° 


(1112) ) S 


Karlgren took J ' shi to be the phonetic element in P shi ‘excrement’ (GSR 561), which 
is generally assigned (correctly, we believe), to the DS Zhi group (*-ij): 


(1113) PR *[q']ij? > *xij?> syijX > shi ‘excrement’; also read xjij < *[q*]ij (with 
irregular failure to palatalize) ‘moan’ 


Á 


Following Karlgren, Baxter (1992:787) accordingly reconstructed both Bé shi and 
sht with *-ij. 

However, early forms of Ri shi ‘excrement’ strongly suggest that the character is 
a pictogram, not a phonetic compound (GG 1.551)—especially when juxtaposed with 
early graphs for JK niào ‘urine’ (Ji Xüshéng 2010:705): 


(1114) t. d 


A 
(1115) 4 A (ER *ko.n'ewk-s > newH > niào ‘urine’) 
! \ 


Thus, with evidence from early documents, we can correct the reconstruction of J ' shi 


— 


bé *[g^]ij? > syij X > shi ‘excrement’) 


‘corpse’ to *]oj, accounting for its early use to write (9$) yi < yij < *1oj *foreigner'.?! 

There do exist some irregular rhymes mixing *-i[j] and *-o[j] in the Shijing, but 
all the words in Table 5.72 (except 27 *ts'r[o]j > tsreaj > zhai ‘purify oneself’, which 
does not rhyme) can be confidently reconstructed with *-9j (or at least *-a[j]). Correctly 
making the distinction between *-9j and *-ij is important for investigating ancient texts, 
reconstructing dialect history, and establishing correspondences between Chinese and 
languages that are genetically related to it.” 


5.5.5.2. *-ot(-s) (C traditional /j Wü) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ot? after grave initials are summarized in Table 5.73. 
The reflexes of *-ot-s are the same as those for *-oj-s: as in Tables 5.71 and 5.72, but in 
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TABLE 5.73 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ot after grave onsets 


OC MC examples 
*Kšət Kot fiz *m-[q] ot > hot > hé ‘bite (v.)’ 
*K'rot Keat HiL *qšrət > ‘eat > ya ‘crush’ 
*Kwšət Kwot no clear examples 
*Kwiyət Kweat no clear examples 
*psət Pwot no clear examples 
*P'rot Peat no clear examples 
*Kot Kj*t Z, *C.q'ot > khj+t > qi ‘beg, ask’ 
*Krot Kit G *qrot > ‘it > yi ‘second heavenly stem’ 
*Kvot Kjut no clear examples 
*K"rot Kwit iH *[e"]rot > Awit > yu ‘flow; go fast 
*Pot Pjut 38 *p[o]t > pjut > fü ‘remove dense vegetation’ 
*Prot Pit no clear examples 


qusheng only. Examples of *-ot(-s) after acute initials are difficult to find, so we do not 
include a separate table for them; the only relatively clear cases are: 


(1116) ZÈ Z *[t"aw-t'ot > thaw-thet > taotié ‘glutton’ 


=£ 


H *s-qtrot > tsreat > zhá ‘strip (n.), tablet’ 


We reconstruct *-ot-s on the basis of etymological or graphic connections to words 
in *-ot. A number of phonetic elements are used exclusively for qushéng words whose 
reflexes are consistent with *-ot-s; we reconstruct *-ot-s rather than *-oj-s in such cases 
to account for the fact that these phonetics are not used to write píngsheng or shángsheng 
words. Some words that appear to be from *-ot-s are actually from earlier *op-s, and are 
discussed in section 5.7 below. 


(1117) Z *C.qhot > khj+t > qi ‘beg, ask’ 
iz, *q'o[t]-s > xj+jH > qi ‘finish; rest’ 


(1118) Æ *m[o]t-s > mj+jH > wéi ‘not yet’; ‘eighth earthly branch’. Borrowed 
into Khmu as /mot/ (Damrong and Lindell 1994:104) 
Tk *C.m*o[t]-s > mwojH > mèi ‘younger sister’; pMin *mhye C. 
(1119) Hj *[c]vo[t]-s > hjw+jH > wéi ‘stomach’ 
3H *[c]vo[t]-s > hjw+jH > wëi ‘say, tell, call’ 


5.5.5.3. *-on (c traditional X: Wén) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-on?* are summarized in Table 5.74 for syllables with 
grave onsets, and in Table 5.75 for syllables with acute onsets. Here as with the other 
rhymes in Middle Chinese final -n, although sometimes we have positive evidence that 
the -n comes from earlier *-r, it is difficult to find positive evidence that an -n did not 
come from an *-r; so we frequently write *-o[n]. 

Unlike the situation with *-9j described in the previous section, the traditional analy- 
sis does recognize the existence in the traditional X: Wén group of syllable types like 
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TABLE 5.74 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-on after grave onsets 


OC MC examples 

"Kan Kon TR *[kTo[n] > kon > gén ‘root, trunk’ 

*K'ron Kean bt *[eT'ro[n]? > heanX > xian ‘obstacle, limit’ 
"kan Kwon ai, *[m.]q'*e[n] > Awon > hún ‘spiritual soul’ 
*K"ron Kwean | {i *[k|"ro[n] > kwean > guàn ‘widower’ 
"fran Pwon ID *mo[r] > *m'on > mwon > mén ‘gate, door’ 
*P'ron Pean [no clear examples] 

*Kon Kj+n | jjj *C.[k]o[n] > Aj+n > jin ‘sinew’ 

*Kron Kin $R *nro[n] > ngin > yin ‘silver’ 

*Kvon Kjun E *[c]vo[n] > Ajun > yún ‘cloud’ 
*K"ron Kwin IO *[c]vro[n]? > AwinX > yùn ‘fall down’ 
*Pon Pjun 4) *po[n] > pjun > fen ‘divide’ 

*Pron Pin & *[b]ro[n] > bin > pin ‘poor’ 


TABLE 5.75 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-on after acute onsets 


OC MC examples 

"fan Ten 52 *[d]'o[n]? > denX > tián ‘cease; destroy’ 
*T'ron Trean no clear examples 

1f *N-ts'o[n]-s > dzenH > jiàn ‘grass, herb’ 

fat 

Ts Ken Ze *[dz]‘a[n] > dzwon > cin ‘exist’ (irregular final) 
*Ts'ron Tsrean no clear examples 

*Ton Tsyin J) *no[n]-s > nyinH > rèn ‘edge of a blade’ 
*Tron Trin SG *[d]ro[n] > drin > chén ‘dust (n.)’ 

*Tson Tsin no clear examples 
*Tsron Tsrin no clear examples 


those in Table 5.75. However, the traditional analysis puts both *-on and *-un in the 
single rhyme group X: Wén. In fact, the rhyming distinction between *-on and *-un is 
unusually clear: the only rhyme that mixes them appears to be in Ode 248.5 (see Baxter 
1992:425-431). 


5.5.5.4 *-or > *-on (c traditional X: Wén) or > *-oj (c traditional fjj Wei), according 
to dialect 
As after other vowels, *-r is reconstructed after *o in words or phonetic series that seem 


to combine the reflexes of *-on and *-aj; see the discussion and examples in section 
5,5. 1.1; 


5.5.6 *i WITH ACUTE CODAS 


Our reconstruction ofthe rhymes *-ij, *-it(-s), *-in, and *-ir are compared with previous 
reconstructions in Table 5.76. 

These rhymes are noncontroversial for the most part, apart from two issues: (1) we 
reconstruct *-ik and *-ir in some words that have traditionally been included in the 


2 
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TABLE 5.76 OC *i with acute codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 
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Baxter-Sagart *4j *-it *-it-s *-in *-ór 
rhyme group c Jë Zhi c £i Zhi c Zhén |c Zh&n ~ c IB Zhi 
Middle Chinese -ej FR -et Jg -ejH s -en FE -en ^l; ~ ej FR 
Karlgren (1957) *-jor *-jet *-jed *-jen = 
Dóng Tonghé (1948) *-jed *-jet *-jed *-jen = 
Wang Li (1958) *-ei *-ét *-et *-en — 

Li (1971) *-id *-it *-idh *-in — 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *-$j *-ác *-$cs *-$n — 
Starostin (1989) Mai *-1t *-1ts *-īn — 
Baxter (1992) *4j *-it *-its *-in — 
Zhèngzhāng (2003) *-H *-iid *-iids "Am 


Zhen rhyme group and reconstructed with *-it and *-in; and (2) we conjecture that there 


was a rhyme *-ir, whose reflexes are sometimes like those of *-in and sometimes like 


those of *-ij. The first issue was discussed in section 5.4.4 above; the second will be 


discussed in section 5.5.6.4 below. 


5.5.6.1 *-ij (C traditional JE Zhi) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-1j? are summarized in Table 5.77. 


TABLE 5.77 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ij 


OC MC notes | examples 
*Kwij Kwej [BS *kwisij > khwej > kui ‘diverging, extraordinary’ 
*Kw*rij Kweaj ME *[c]"rij > hweaj > huái ‘(name of a river)’ 
JË *[k"]'ij? > khejX > qi ‘bow the head to the ground’ 
*Cuj Cej 18 sich > Jet > li ‘propriety, ceremony’ 
HE *[ts'ij > tsej > jt ‘pickle (v.)’ 
*C'rij Ceaj [1] | D *k'rij > keaj > jiē ‘steps, stairs? 
e SE Fi *kij? > tsyijX > zhi ‘fine-tasting’ 
* E Ei “KY yy. sung 
Ej Byj-K | P] | Pes9ij> yi> yt this’ 
*Krij Kij Á *[glrij > ett > qí ‘old’ 
SE "m Ss > 
*Kij Kjwij 2 k ij? > kju ijX > gui tenth heavenly stem 
AE Zon > ywij > wéi ‘rope for tying 
fier; " "m - 
Ate? 3 Ë "om > hwij > wel ‘curtain 
is Kwi XX *[g]"rij > gwij > kuí ‘a kind of lance’ 
*Pij Pjij t, *C.pij? > pjijX > bi ‘compare’ 
*Prij Pij KG *mr[i]j > mij > mi ‘kind of deer’ 
*Tij Byij AL *tij? > tsyijX > zhi ‘whetstone’ 
*Trij Trij I *[d]rij > drij > chi ‘islet’ 
*Tsij Tsij A, *sij? > sijX > si ‘die (v.)’ 
*Tsrij Tsrij ffi *srij > srij > shi ‘army’ 
Notes on Table 5.77: 


[1] While k jié < keaj ‘all’, [E xié < keaj ‘together’, and Dër jié < keaj ‘steps, stairs’ 


all rhyme as *-ij, W ji& < keaj and Ë jié < heaj, both ‘cold’, rhyme as *-oj. This is 
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probably because TE and 7 are relatively late characters, created at a time when criteria 
for a xiésheng match had loosened: Guweénzi giilin gives no examples for either that are 
earlier than the Shudwén (GG 2.84, 2.142). 

[2] There appears to be palatalization of velars before *-ij unless blocked by a pre- 
vocalic *-r-, in which case the Middle Chinese reflex of the rhyme is the division-III 
chóngniü final -ij (see the discussion of velar palatalization in section 4.1.2). Depending 
on the presence or absence of prevocalic *-r-, we have either division-III chóngniü -ij 
(as in # *[g]rij > gij > qi ‘old’) or division-IV chóngniü -jij (as in EK *C.pij? > pjijX > 
bí ‘compare’). 


5.5.6.2 *-it(-s) (C traditional "£f Zhi) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-it are summarized in Table 5.78. The reflexes of 
*-it-s?? are the same as those of *-ij-s: as in Table 5.77, but in qushéng only. 


TABLE 5.78 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-it 


OC MC notes | examples 
*Kwit Kwet X Schalt > hwet > xué ‘cave, pit’ 
*Krit Kweat [no clear examples] 
ZE *k'i[t] > ket > jié ‘tie (v.)’ 
*C"it Cet ws *[b]si[t] > bet > bi ‘fragrant’ 
TJ) *[ts"]‘i[t] > tshet > qié ‘cut; urgent’ 
*Crit Ceat Ei *[g] rift] > heat > xiá ‘shrewd’ 
F s " [1] | — *?i[t] > Jit > yi ‘one’ 
*Kit Tsyit? ~ Kjit ` : 2d 
š i Ji 74 *C.qi[t] > Ajit > jí ‘auspicious’ 
*Krit Kit f *[g]ri[t] > git > ji ‘strong, healthy (horse)’ 
*Kvit Kjwit Af; *C.qvi[t] > jwit > jú *well-rope* 
"kummt Kwit [no clear examples] 


WL *pi[t] > pjit > bi ‘necessarily’ 


*Pit Pjit Sage y Hi a > 
[2] 28 *mit > mjit > mi ‘honey 

*Prit Pit 2% *mri[t] > mit > mi ‘dense’ 

. $I *t-lit > tsyit > zhi ° i s 
*Tit Tyit H e lit Ñ tsyit zhi substance, solid part 

F *mo.li[t] > zyit > shi ‘fruit; full 
*Trit Trit 28 *[t]ri[t] > trit > zhi ‘stop up (v.)’ 
*Tsit Tsit PR *[dz]i[t] > dzit > ji ‘sickness’ 
*Tsrit Tsrit We WK *srit-srut > srit-srwit > xishuai ‘cricket’ 
Notes on Table 5.78: 


[1] We would expect *Kit > 7syit as a theoretical possibility, but we know of no 
examples; nor can we explain why 7 *C.qi[t] > Ajit > ji ‘auspicious’ fails to palatalize 
(unless it has something to do with the fact that the velar k- here comes from the prefixed 
uvular *C.q-). 

[2] Note that we have both division-IV and division-III syllables in contrast from 
this rhyme: 2% *mit > mjit > mi ‘honey’ vs. 2 *mri[t] > mit > mi ‘dense’. 
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Although in some cases we have positive evidence for reconstructing *-ik instead of 
*-it, the absence of such evidence is not sufficient reason to reconstruct *-it, so we often 
write *-i[t](-s). 

We reconstruct *-it-s in words that have Middle Chinese reflexes like *-ij-s, but have 
etymological or graphical connections with words in *-it: 


(1120) Z *k‘i[t] > ket > jié ‘tie (v.)’ 
*k‘i[t]-s > kejH > ji ‘hair knot, chignon’ 


OH 


Ka 


(1121) *s.ti[t] > syit > shi ‘chamber; house’ 
*ti[t]-s > tsyijH > zhi ‘arrive’ 


*t<r>i[t]-s > trijH > zhi ‘(cause to arrive): transmit? 


ER PB Dk 


5.5.6.3 *-in (C traditional Ft Zhën) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-in?' are summarized in Table 5.79. 


TABLE 5.79 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-in 


OC MC notes | examples 
*Kwin Kwen Z *[c]"i[n] > kwen > xuán ‘dark’ 
*K'rin Kwean [no clear examples] 
iE *[el'i[n] > hen > xian ‘worthy’ 
*C'in Cen IK *m*i[n] > men > mián ‘shut the eyes; sleep’ 
K *li[n] > then > tian ‘heaven’ 

*C'rin Cean [no clear examples] 

*Kin Tsyin ~ Kjin s S Ge icri vn E 
*Krin Kin B] *?<r>i[n] > ‘in > yin ‘grey and white horse’ 
*Kvin Kjwin " YY *C.q"i[n] > kjwin > jūn ‘even, equal’ 
*Kvrin Kwin $3 *[c]"ri[n] > Awin > yún ‘rind of bamboo’ 

*Pin Pjin £ *pi[n] > pjin > bin ‘guest’ 

*Prin Pin [no clear examples] 

*Tin Tsyin FL *ti[n] > tsyin > zhén ‘true, real’ 

*Trin Trin BE *Iri[n] > drin > chén ‘arrange’ 

*Tsin Tsin ZU *[ts"]i[n] > tshin > qin ‘close; parents? 
*Tsrin Tsrin Z= *[ts]ri[n] > tsrin > zhén ‘luxuriant’ 

Notes on Table 5.79: 


[1] As with *-ij and *-it(-s), depending on the absence or presence of *-r-, we 
can get as Middle Chinese reflexes either division-IV chóngniü -j(w)in or division-III 
chóngniü -(w)in: 


(1122) 5] *[N-q]vi[n] > ywin > yún ‘even, uniform’ 
$5 *[c]"ri[n] > kwin > yún ‘rind of bamboo’ 


Notice that here, too, prevocalic *-r- blocks the palatalization of *c"-, and the resulting 
initial is MC Aj- instead of y-. 
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5.5.6.4 *-ir > *-in (c traditional D Zhén) or *-ij (c traditional D Zhi) according to 


dialect 

Based on analogy to other rhymes, we would expect that if *-ir existed, it would some- 
times have Middle Chinese reflexes like *-in, and sometimes like *-ij. The only example 
we have been able to find is 


(1123) #k *[b]ir? > *bin? > bjinX > pin ‘female of animals’; also read H: *[b]ir? 
> *bij?  bjijX 


This word rhymes in Ládozi 6 as if it were *-ij?: 


(1124) from Ldozi 6: 
4t Ht AN Es gti shén bù si A, *sij? > sijX > si ‘die (v.)’ 
Ara Z shi wéi xuán pin Hk. *[b]ir? > *bij? > bjijX ‘female’ 
‘The spirit of the valley never dies. 
This is called the mysterious female.’ 


The Jingdián shiwén gloss on this passage says: 
(1125) Z 46:387 c. BARI, fc TAXE 
*[On] Z 4t: [pronounced] b(jin) + (ny)inX = bjinX; formerly it was said 

to be b(ju) + (p)iijX = bjijX; [the Emperor] Jiănwén fJ X has b(ju) 

+ (k)jinX = bjinX.’ (JDSW 356) 
So if we are right about the coda *-r, and if we knew when and where this part of the 
Láozi was composed, it could give us an additional clue about the geographical distribu- 
tion of the Old Chinese dialect where *-r became *-j. 


5.5.7 *u WITH ACUTE CODAS 


Table 5.80 summarizes our reconstructions of rhymes with *u before acute codas, and 


compares them with previous reconstructions. 


TABLE 5.80 OC *u with acute codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 


Baxter-Sagart *-uj *-ut *-ut-s *-un *-ur 
rhyme group c fi Wei c py Wü c X Wén | c X Wén ~ c fi Wei 
Middle Chinese -woj Jk | -wot ¥% | -wojH | -won zi -won zl ~ woj JK 
Karlgren (1957) *-wor *-wot *-wod *-won = 

Dóng Tónghé (1948) *-wád *-w8t *-wód *-wán — 

Wáng Li (1958) *-uoi? *-udt? *-uot? *-uon = 

Li (1971) *-od *-ot *-odh *-on = 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *-wól *-wót *-wóts *-wón — 
Starostin (1989) *-üj *-üt *-üts *-ün *-ür 
Baxter (1992) *-uj *-ut *-uts *-un — 
Zhèngzhāng (2003) *-uul *-uud *-uuds *-uun — 
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The rounded vowel *u is subject to a diphthongization *u > *wo before acute codas, 
parallel to the diphthongization *o > *wa. This probably happened during the late 
Warring States period; see the excerpt from "Jiü zhang” ( JL e ) poems of the Chù 
ci Ç *5 Bt ) in example (1006) above. 


5.5.7.1 *-uj (C traditional f Wei) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-uj?? are summarized in Table 5.81. 


TABLE 5.81 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-uj 
OC MC examples 


3i, *[k^l'uj-s > khwojH > kuài ‘clod; lump’ 
*C'uj Cwoj fE *thSuj > thwoj > tui ‘push away’ 
JE *[dz]*uj? > dzwojX > zui ‘crime, offense’ 


*P'ruj Peaj [1] no clear examples] 
2 *[kh]s<r>uj-s > *kh<r>wəj-s > khweajH > kuài ‘clod, 
*C'ruj Cweaj lump' 
TEE *[g]ruj > *g*rwoj > hweaj > huái ‘bosom; embrace’ 
*Kuj Kjwtj ay *2uj > *?woj > w+ > wei ‘awe-inspiring’ 
*Kruj Kwij H *[g]ruj-s > *grwaj-s > gwijH > gui ‘box (n.)’ 
*Puj Pj*j " no clear examples] 
*Pruj Pij no clear examples] 
*Tuj Tsywij iE *[d]uj > *dwoj > dzywij > shui ‘who’ 
*Truj Trwij JÉ *truj > *trwoj > trwij > zhui ‘pursue’ 
*Tsuj Tswij 4% *s.nuj > *s.nwoj > *swoj > swij > sui ‘comfort (v.)’ 
*Tsruj Tsrwij +£ *sruj > *srwoj > srwij > shuai ‘diminish, decline’ 
Notes on Table 5.81: 


[1] We seem to have no examples of *-uj after labial (or labialized) initials; if such 
syllables did exist, they may have been affected by an early dissimilation of *u in this 


environment. 


5.5.7.2 *-ut(-s) (c traditional II Wü) 
The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ut are summarized in Table 5.82. The reflexes of 
*-ut-s' are the same as those of *-uj-s: as in Table 5.81, but in qushéng only. 

We reconstruct *-ut-s in words that have the same Middle Chinese reflexes as *-uj-s 
but show etymological or graphic connections with words in *-ut: 


(1126) *t-k^ut > *thut > tsyhwit > chi ‘go or come out? 


*t-k^ut-s > *thut-s >tsvhwijH > chui ‘bring or take out’ 


DE el 
LL LL 


(1127) > *s-rut > srwit > shuai ‘follow, go along’ 
fil *s-rut-s > srwijH > shuai ‘leader (of an army)’ 


(1128) ZÆ *[ts]ut > tswit > zú ‘finish, die’ 
Jo *[s-ts"]fu[t]-s > swojH > sui ‘break’ 
Dr *Co.tsu[t]-s > tswijH > zui ‘drunk (adj.)’ 
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TABLE 5.82 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ut 


OC MC examples 
‘ay *k*ut > kwot > gù ‘bone’ 
*C*ut Cwot 7% *m'ut > mwot > mò ‘to dive, drown, die’ 
^K *[ts ut > tswot > zú ‘soldier’ 
*P'rut Peat [no clear examples] 
*C'rut Cweat if *No-g'rut > Aweat > hua ‘slippery’ 
*Kut Kjut Jil *[k"]ut > khjut > qü ‘subdue’ 
*Krut Kwit [no clear examples] 
*Put Pjut ZJ *mut > mjut > wù ‘don’t? 
*Prut Pit ^F *p.[r]ut (dial. > *prut) > pit > bi ‘writing brush’ 
*Tut Tsywit HE *t-k^ut > *thut > tsyhwit > chü ‘go or come out? 
*Trut Trwit Hh *t.kh<r>ut > *t^rut > trhwit > chù ‘expel’ 
*Tsut Tswit ^K *[ts]ut > tswit > zú ‘finish, die’ 
*Tsrut Tsrwit 48 *s-rut > srwit > shuai ‘follow, go along’ 


5.5.7.3 *-un (c traditional X: Wén) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-un!?' are summarized in Table 5.83. 


As noted earlier, even though they are both included in the traditional X: Wén 


rhyme group, the separation in rhyming between *-on and *-un is very clear; see Baxter 


(1992:429-434), 


5.5.7.4 Sur > *-un (c traditional X: Wén) or *-uj (c traditional jjj; Wei), according 


to dialect 


As with other rhymes in *-r, we reconstruct *-ur in items that show connections with 


both *-un and *-uj, or that rhyme with such words: 


TABLE 5.83 Middle Chinese reflexes of *-un 


OC MC examples 
vd *?*un > ‘won > wen ‘warm; gentle’ 
*C'un Cwon tE, *[d]*un > dwon > tún ‘accumulate’ 
?$ *[tsl'u[n] > tswon  zün ‘honor (v.)’ 
*P'run Pean [no clear examples] 
*C'run Cwean ^f *k.r*u[n] (dial. > *k‘run) > Awean > guàn ‘ribbon; kelp’ 
*Kun Kjun lii *2un-s > /junH > yùn ‘anger, angry’ 
*Krun Kwin DI *[g]run? > gwinX > jun ‘mushroom’ 
*Pun Pjun D *mu[n] > mjun > wén ‘hear (v.)’ 
*Prun Pin 4 *m-ru[n] (dial. > *mrun) > min > min ‘wrap around’ 
*Tun Tsywin d$ *t'un > tsyhwin > chün ‘springtime’ 
43 *k.ru[n] > /win > làn ‘woof; twist a cord’ 
*Trun Trwin Dt *Iru[n] > trhwin > chün ‘funeral car’ 
*Tsun Tswin 3S *[ts]u[n] > tswin > zün ‘follow (a road)’ 
*Tsrun Tsrwin [no clear examples] 
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(1129) Gu Spur > *t'un > twon > din ‘solid, thick’ 
Be Spur > *t'uj > twoj > dui ‘manage, direct’ 
(also used to transcribe a foreign *-r in the name of Dünhuáng 3 J; see 
section 5.5.1.3 above) 


(1130) *[s]ur? > *[s]un? > swinX > sùn ‘hawk, falcon’ 


*tur? > *tun? > tsywinX > zhün ‘water level’ 


*s.tur? > *s.tuj? > sywijX > shui ‘water; river’, pMin *t&yi B 


$ HR dE 


(1131) *p'ur > *p'un > pwon > ben ‘run (v.)’; rhymes as *-ur in Odes 49.2 
and 73.2.4; possibly internally in 49.1 

*[b]ur > *b‘un > bjun > fén ‘great, big? 

*por-s > *pwar-s > *pwaj-s > *paj-s > pjeH > bi ‘ornate (name of a 
hexagram)’ 


TE ONE 


N 
A 


5.6 Rhymes with the codas *-w and *-wk 


We reconstruct *-w and *-wk after three of the six Old Chinese vowels: *a, *e, and *i. If 
these codas appeared after other vowels, we have found no trace of them. Rhymes with 
the coda *-wk are parallel in many ways to those with *-w; alternatively, *-wk could be 
analyzed as a labiovelar *-kv. It is not uncommon for the same phonetic elements to be 
used for forms with *-w and *-wk; for example: 


(1132) "H *siwk > sjuwk > sù ‘solemn, severe’ 
of *s'iw > sew > xiao ‘pan-pipe’ 

(1133) f$ *[s]ew > sjew > xiao ‘night, evening’ 
DU *[s]ewk > sjak > xiao ‘scrape, pare’ 


It is more common for syllables with vocalic codas and syllables with stop codas to be 
kept separate in the writing system, but the contacts between *-w and *-wk may simply 
reflect the fact that the coda *-wk is relatively infrequent, so there were fewer appropri- 
ate phonetic elements available in the script (see section 3.4). Note also that there is no 
parallel nasal coda **-wr." 


5.6.1 *a WITH *-w AND *-wk(-s) 


Our reconstructions of *-aw and *-awk are compared with previous reconstructions in 
Table 5.84. 


5.6.1.1 *-aw (c traditional Pj Xiao) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-aw!” are summarized in Table 5.85. 
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TABLE 5.84 OC *a with codas *-w and *-wk (type-A syllables): reconstructions 


compared 

Baxter-Sagart | *-aw *-awk *-awk-s 
rhyme group | C Xiao c 8E Yao 

Middle Chinese | -aw zx -ak $&€ ~ -owk 1k ~ -uwk E -awH = 
Karlgren (1957) | *-og *-ok *-og 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) | *-5g *-5k *-5g 
Wáng Li (1958) | *-au *_šuk *_auk 
Li (1971) *-agw *-akw *-agwh 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) WII? *-áq *-aqs 
Starostin (1989) | *-àw *-ak" *-ak"s 
Baxter (1992) | *-aw *-awk *-awks 
Zhéngzhang (2003) *-aaw *-aawG *-aawcs 


TABLE 5.85 Middle Chinese reflexes of OC *-aw 


OC MC notes | examples 
iy *Co.[kT'aw > kaw > gào ‘high, tall’ 
*C'aw Caw Æ *C.m‘aw > maw > mao ‘hair’ 
JJ *C.t8aw > taw > dao ‘knife’ 
AE *[k]sraw > kaew > jiào ‘cross (v.)’ 
*C'raw Caew [1] | ii *C.m'raw > maew > mao ‘cat’ 
Hi *[dz]'raw > dzraew > chao ‘nest’ 
*K(r)aw Kjew " ]6 *[g](r)aw > gjew  qiáo ‘bridge’ 
*P(r)aw Pjew K *p(r)aw? > pjewX > biáo ‘exterior’ 
*K"(rJaw Kjew [3] | BG 55 Soa [c] (r)aw > tsyhij.hjew > chixiao ‘owl’ 
*Tsraw Tsrjew > Tsraew [1] [indistinguishable from *Ts'raw] 
otherwise: 
1H *taw? > tsyewX > zhao ‘pool’ 
*C(r)aw Cjew tij] *m-t<r>aw > drjew > chao ‘(morning) audience 
at court’ 
Notes on Table 5.85: 


[1] The Gudngyun has no syllables of the form *Tsrjew." Probably there were 


type-B syllables of the form *Tsraw that became first 7srjew and then Tsraew because 
of the tendency of MC “-j-” to be lost after 75r-; consequently, we have no good way of 
distinguishing between original *Ts'raw and original *Tsraw. 


[2] In type-B syllables with grave initials, *-aw and *-raw evidently merged, so the 
presence or absence of *-r- cannot be detected from Middle Chinese readings alone. 
[3] In order to account for the syllable Ajew in H 5% chixiao < tsyhij.hjew ‘owl’, 


we must assume that there were Old Chinese syllables like *K"(r)aw. Initial MC Aj- can 


normally reflect only *[c]"-, which would have lost its labialization through dissimila- 


tion from the coda *-w. Other cases of *K"(*)- before *-aw may have occurred, but we 


know of no way of identifying them. 
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5.6.1.2 *-awk(-s) (c traditional 4% Yao) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-awk are summarized in Table 5.86. The reflexes of 


103 


*-awk-s! are the same as those of *-aw-s: as in Table 5.85, but in qushéng only. 


TABLE 5.86 Middle Chinese reflexes of OC *-awk 


OC MC notes | examples 
Cak #5 *[g] "awk > hak > hé ‘crane’ 
*C'awk ~ Cowk [1] 1E *[g] awk > howk > hé ‘high’ 
~ Cuwk Pk *p*awk > powk ~ pak > bó ‘embroidered collar’ 
3 *m-p'awk > buwk > pù ‘expose to sun’ 
*Ts'rawk Tsraewk? [2] [no clear examples] 
otherwise: 
af [n YS 3 music? 
*f € , 4% *[pl'rawk > ngaewk > yue ‘music 
SPINE Gegen Hi. *t'rawk > traewk > zhuo ‘high; splendid’ 
*Tsrawk Tsrjak > Tsraewk? | [2] [no clear examples] 
otherwise: 
FE e? sac ; 
*C(r)awk Cjak [3] FE *[n](r)awk > ngjak > nüè ‘cruel 


4i *thawk > tsyhak > chuò ‘indulgent, gentle’ 


Notes on Table 5.86: 


[1] The reflexes of *C*awk are very irregular and unpredictable; they must have 
varied from dialect to dialect. Mostly we have MC Cak and Cowk; in a few cases we 
have Cuwk. 

[2] By analogy to other rhymes, we would expect the developments *Ts'rawk > 
Tsraewk and *Tsrawk > Tsrjak > Tsraewk, but we have no good examples. 

[3] In type-B syllables with initials of other types, we have *C(r)awk > Cjak; the 
presence of *-r- cannot be detected in grave-initial syllables. 


We reconstruct *-awk-s (rather than *-aw-s) to account for etymological or graphical 
connections with words in *-awk: 
(1134) 4% *[r]‘awk > Jak > lé ‘joy; enjoy’ 
4 *[n]'rawk > ngaewk > yué ‘music’ 
4 *[y]Srawk-s > ngaewH > yao ‘cause to rejoice’ 
(1135) 3% *m-p'awk > buwk > pü ‘expose to sun’ 
3% *[bJ'awk-s > bawH > bao ‘violent’ 
(1136) rd *tfrawk > traewk > zhuo ‘high; splendid’ 
£5 *trawk-s > traewH > zhao ‘covering basket’ 


5.6.2 *e WITH *-w AND *-wk(-s) 


Our reconstructions of *-ew and *-ewk(-s) are compared with previous reconstructions 
in Table 5.87. 
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TABLE 5.87 OC *e with codas 
reconstructions compared 


*-w and *-wk(-s) (type-A syllables): 


Old Chinese 


Baxter-Sagart *-ew *-ewk *-ewk-s 
rhyme group c i Xiao c 4% Yao 
Middle Chinese -ew F -ek ER -ewH lg 
Karlgren (1957) *-jog *-iok *-jog 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) *-jog *-jok *-iog 
Wáng Li (1958) *-jau *-jáuk *-jauk 
Li (1971) *-jagw *-jakw *-jagwh 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) "Jär *-láq *-lágs 
Starostin (1989) *-6w *-ek" *-ek"s 
Baxter (1992) *-ew *-ewk *-ewks 
Zhéngzhang (2003) *-eew *-eewc *-eewas 


5.6.2.1 *-ew (c traditional P Xiao) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ew!™ are summarized in Table 5.88. 


TABLE 5.88 Middle Chinese reflexes of OC *-ew 


OC MC notes| examples 
3€ *[p] ew > ngew > yao ‘high’ 
*C'ew Cew EE *p''ew > phew > piào ‘strike down’ 
Pk *lfew? > dewX > tiáo ‘provoke’ 
Et *[C.q] rew > khaew > qiào ‘stony soil’ 
*Crew Caew [1] | *phStew > phaew > pao ‘cast aside’ 
15 *[s]©rew > sraew > shao ‘bamboo vessel’ 
ds ré * UD ao * H 
*Kew Tsyew ~ Kjiew ut [5]ew ST xew > syen > shao burn 
[2] X *?ew > Heu > yao ‘waist 
*Pew Pjiew DL *(Co.)[blew > bjiew > pido ‘gourd’ 
*Krew Kjew [3] no clear examples] 
*Prew Pjew no clear examples] 
*Tsrew Tsrjew > Tsraew [1] | fj*[s](rew-s > sraewH > shào ‘gradually’ 
otherwise: 
*C Ci i *[d]rew? > drjewX > zhao ‘(surname)’ 
(Dew Jew H *[s]ew > sjew > xiao ‘night, evening’ 
Notes on Table 5.88: 


[1] In general it is not possible to distinguish the syllable types *Ts‘rew and 
*Tsrew, because of the change of Tsrj- > Tsr-: *Tsrew > Tsrjew > Tsraew. In one case 
the Jingdián shiwén gives two readings for fij shào ‘rations’: sraewH and an older 


reading, srjewH: 


(1137) Jingdian shiwén, on Zhou Ii: 


fi. Br. BN 


8H JX 


“JÄ [rations]: biräirk: [sr(joX) + (K)aewH = sraewH]; formerly read 
BE SH E [srGo) + tsyewH (= (tsy-) + -jewH) = srjewH]" 


(JDSW 135) 
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[2] From *Kew and *Pew we get division-IV chóngniü syllables Kjiew and 
Pjiew—unless the velar initial palatalizes, which is somewhat unpredictable. We 
have palatalization in J£ *[j]ew > *xew > syew > shao ‘burn’, but the glottal stop is 
not subject to palatalization, so we get Jl *?ew > 'jiew > yao ‘waist’. 

[3] From syllables like *Krew and *Prew we would expect division-III chóngniü 
syllables *Kjew" and “Pjew,” but we know of no good examples of this development. 


5.6.22 *-ewk(-s) (c traditional 4% Yao) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-ewk are summarized in Table 5.89. The reflexes 
of *-ewk-s'® are the same as those of *-ew-s: as in Table 5.88, but in qushéng only. 


TABLE 5.89 Middle Chinese reflexes of OC *-ewk 


OC MC notes | examples 


ik *[k]sewk > kek > ji ‘dam up (water) 
*CSewk Cek [1] 18 *lFewk > dek > di ‘pheasant’ 
155 *n'ewk > nek > ni ‘to sink in water’ 


24 *[q]‘rewk > 'aewk > yao ‘Iris leaves? 
CS j £ 
iiid Càewk WË *lrewk > draewk > zhuó ‘wash’ 
*Tsrewk Tsrjak > Tsraewk [2] [indistinguishable from *Ts'rewk] 
otherwise: 
ZJ *[q](r)ewk > jak > yué ‘bind (v.), agree’ 
*C(r)ewk Cjak 3 ii *lewk > yak > yué ‘flute; key; tube’ 

J 
Hl *[s]ewk > sjak > xiao ‘scrape, pare’ 


Notes on Table 5.89: 


[1] In syllables like *C*ewk, *-ewk loses the rounding in the coda and becomes MC 
-ek, merging with original *C'ek and *C‘iwk. 

[2] The reflexes of *Ts'rewk and *Tsrewk appear to merge as 7sraewk and are thus 
indistinguishable from Middle Chinese readings alone. 

[3] Otherwise, *-ewk in type-B syllables becomes -jak; the presence or absence of 
prevocalic *-r- after grave initials cannot be detected from Middle Chinese. 


We reconstruct *-ewk-s (rather than *-ew-s) based on etymological or graphic con- 
nections with *-ewk, as in these examples: 


(1138) ik *[kf'ewk > kek > ji ‘dam up (water)’ 
$i *[k]*ewk-s > khewH > qiào ‘hole, opening’ 
(1139) ZJ *[q](rewk > jak > yué ‘bind (v.), make an agreement’ 


ZJ *[q]ewk-s > jiewH > yao ‘bond, agreement (n.)’ 


Notice in (1139) that the reading JiewH has a division-IV chóngniü final and thus tells 
us that the vowel is *e. 


(1140) Z *n'ewk > nek > ni ‘to sink in water’ 


159. PK *ko.n'ewk-s > newH > niao ‘urine’ 
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TABLE 5.90 OC *i with codas *-w and *-wk(-s) (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 
Baxter-Sagart *-dw *-iwk *-iwk-s 
rhyme group c lH You c 4t Jué 
Middle Chinese -ew AN -ek £ -ewH Io 
Karlgren (1957) Wäi? *-10k Wäi? 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) *-jog *-iok *-iog 
Wáng Li (1958) *-iou *-13uk *-13uk 
Li (1971) *-jogw *-jokw *-jogwh 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *ów *igkw *-iókws 
Starostin (1989) Ra *akv Watt? 
Baxter (1992) *-dw *-iwk *-iwks 
Zhéngzhang (2003) *-iiw *-iiwG *-iiwas 


(1141) 18 *lewk > dek > di ‘pheasant’ 
KE *lewk-s > yewH > yao ‘shine’ 
JE *lrewk > draewk > zhuó ‘wash’ 


ğu *lrewk-s > draewH > zhao ‘wash clothes’ 


(1142) jl] *[s]ewk > sjak > xiao ‘scrape, pare’ 
Hi] *[s]ewk-s > sjewH > xiao ‘scrape, pare’ 
Hl) *[s']rewk-s > sraewH > shao ‘zone near the capital’ 


5.6.3 *i WITH *-w AND *-wk(-s) 


Our reconstructions of *-iw and *-iwk(-s) are compared with previous reconstructions 


in Table 5.90. 


5.6.3.1 *-iw (c traditional Hj You) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-iw!” are summarized in Table 5.91. 


TABLE 5.91 Middle Chinese reflexes of OC *-iw 


OC MC notes] examples 


1% *[l]iw > dew > tido ‘arrange’ 


*Ciw Cew fees aay. ail 
jl *s'Iw > sew > xiao *pan-pipe 
E *[k]1sri > jido ° d 
ee : IB *[kJ'riw > kaew > jiào ‘glue 
C'riw SEEN Wi *triw > traew > zhao ‘twitter, noise’ 
*Kjiw Tsyuw ~ Kjiw It *s-kiw > syuw > shou ‘collect; harvest’ 
*K(r)w Kjiw p" Ha *[?9](r)iw > jiw > you ‘dark; secluded’ 
TIENS Icom m 
*P(r)iw Bjiw E *p(r)iw > pjiw > biao ‘long hair 


a *m-riw-s > mjiwH > mit ‘lie, error’ 


otherwise: 


Ji *tiw > tsyuw > zhou ‘cycle; all around’ 
Fk *tshiw > tshjuw > qiü ‘autumn; crop’ 
*C(r)iw Cjuw [2] 4i] *[d]riw > drjuw > chou ‘bind round’ 
Rk *[dz]riw > dzrjuw > chou ‘grieved’ 

|Ë *s-liw > sjuw > xiü ‘adorn’ 
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Notes on Table 5.91: 


[1] OC *-iw (after nonpharyngealized initials) is the source of the Middle Chinese 
final -jiw (ER rhyme), which, with a few exceptions, is limited to syllables with grave 
initials. The final -jiw is like a division-IV chóngniü final in the sense that although it 
is from a type-B syllable, it is placed in division IV of the rhyme tables (which is why 
we write it as -jiw in our Middle Chinese notation, with both -j- and -i-). The usual 
pattern is that where there is a division-IV chóngniü final, there will be a correspond- 
ing division-III chóngniü final reflecting the same Old Chinese rhyme, preceded by 
*-r-. But the graphic evidence indicates that *-riw after grave initials still produced the 
division-IV final iw: 


(1143) Z *[r]iw-s > ljuwH > liù ‘flying high (no pre-Hàn text)’; phonetic in 
š *m-riw-s > mjiwH > miü ‘lie, error’ 
E *k-riw > (dial. > *kriw) > Ajiw > jiü ‘twist (v.)’ 


[2] The regular type-B reflex of *-iw after acute initials is -juw, as in fX *ts"iw > 
tshjuw > qiü ‘autumn; crop’, implying that at some point there was a change: *-iw > 
-juw. But it is likely that some dialects in the Middle Chinese period did not undergo 


H 


this change, retaining a distinctive final *-iw" after acute initials also. The few 
acute-initial words with -jiw in the Gudngyun probably reflect such a dialect, and the 
Jingdián shiwén also records some readings like this (for example, # liú < Jjuw < 
*[r]iw ‘fine gold’ spelled as “/jiw,” JDSW 85). Studies of rhymes from the time of the 


Qiéyun or before might make it possible to locate this dialect feature geographically. 


5.6.3.2 *-iwk(-s) (c traditional Ei Jué) 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-iwk are summarized in Table 5.92. The reflexes of 


*-iwk-s!% are the same as those of *-iw-s: as in Table 5.91, but in qushéng only. 


TABLE 5.92 Middle Chinese reflexes of OC *-iwk 


OC MC notes | examples 
: Ik *liwk > dek > dí ‘wash, clean (v.)’ 
*C% ; 
CIE Cek [i] Ji, *s.tiwk > tshek > qt ‘relatives’ 


*Criwk Caewk? [2] | [no clear examples] 


#3 *mriwk > mjuwk > mù ‘harmonious’ 

AX *s-tiwk > syuwk > shü ‘third of four brothers’ 
lj *siwk > sjuwk > sù ‘solemn, severe? 

É *[I]riwk > drjuwk > zhú ‘pursue’ 


*C(r)wk Cjuwk [3] 


Notes on Table 5.92: 


[1] As with *-ewk, in syllables like *C*iwk, *-iwk loses the rounding in the coda 
and merges with *-ek. 

[2] By analogy to other rhymes, we would expect *C*riwk > Caewk, but have found 
no clear examples of this. 
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[3] There seems to be no rüsheng counterpart “jiwi” to MC -jiw; in type-B syl- 
lables, *-iwk merges with *-uk and becomes -juwk. 


We reconstruct *-iwk-s (rather than *-iw-s) on the basis of etymological or graphic 
connections with *-iwk, but since in this group the same phonetic element is sometimes 
used for both *-iw and *-iwk, the graphic evidence is not conclusive, and we often write 
*-iw(k)-s: 


(1144) 


H 
Ë 


*siwk > sjuwk > sü *solemn, severe? 


XW]. 


li *s'Iw(k)-s > sewH > xiao ‘to wail’ 
# 


*[s]iw(k)-s > sjuwH > xiù ‘embroider’ 


Fa 


5.7 Rhymes with labial codas (*-p and *-m) 


Words with labial codas are significantly less frequent in the early Chinese lexicon than 
those with velar or dental codas: as a rough estimate, in our database of lexical items, 
about 8 percent have (Middle Chinese) labial codas -p or -m, 24 percent have velar 
codas -k or ug, and 23 percent have dental codas - or -n.!% This would have made it 
especially difficult to find appropriate words with labial codas to use as rhymes; and it 
also would have made it more difficult to find suitable phonetic elements to write words 
with labial codas. 

We can illustrate this point by considering the difficulty of finding a rhyme for 
the English word orange. It is often said that no English word rhymes with orange; 
in fact there is one obscure word that rhymes with it: sporange, a botanical term 
equivalent to sporangium ‘a receptacle containing spores; a spore-case or capsule’.'” 
Now orange has a certain frequency in ordinary text, but its frequency in a corpus of 
rhyme words must be much lower, virtually zero, in fact; unless the word sporange 
is appropriate to the context, a poet must either relax the usual criteria for rhyming, 
or not use orange as a rhyme at all. If there were a few more words that rhymed with 
orange, its frequency as a rhyme word might go up, but would still be quite low 
compared with its frequency in ordinary text. Similarly, if one were trying to find a 
phonetic element to write orange in a Chinese-like script for English, one would face 
analogous problems. 

The same argument applies to words with labial codas in Old Chinese: rhyme 
sequences with labial codas are rather infrequent in the Shijmg, and recourse to faute-de- 
mieux phonetics (see section 3.4) appears to have been more frequent than with other 
types of syllables. For example, it seems to be more common with labial codas for the 
same phonetic element to be used for both *-p and *-m. 

Thus both rhymes and xiésheng connections involving labial codas tend to be less 
regular than with other syllable types. Since the two main kinds of evidence for recon- 
structing Old Chinese rhymes—rhymes and phonetic compounds—are less helpful than 
with other kinds of syllables, the reconstruction of vowels in individual words with 
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TABLE 5.93 OC *a with labial codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 


Baxter-Sagart *-ap *-ap-s (> *-at-s) *-am 
rhyme group ck Yë c sk Tán 
Middle Chinese -ap gà -ajH Ze -am ik 
Karlgren (1957) Miz *-ab *-àm 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) Win *-ab *-àm 
Wáng Li (1958) *-áp *-ap *-am 
Li(1971) *-ap *-abh *-am 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *-áp *-áps *-ám 
Starostin (1989) *-ap *-aps *-am 
Baxter (1992) *-ap *-aps *-am 
Zhëngzhang (2003) *-aab *-aabs *-aam 


labial codas is sometimes underdetermined by the evidence, and we often have to use 
square brackets to indicate our uncertainty about the vowels. 

However, we have good reason to believe that all six Old Chinese vowels did origi- 
nally occur before labial codas. The traditional analysis recognized only two rhyme 
groups with the coda *-p (UE Yë and 4} Qi) and two with the coda *-m (€ Tán and 
4% Qin). These have generally been reconstructed with *a and *ə, respectively, as in 
Tables 5.93 and 5.94. 

However, the hypotheses of the six-vowel reconstruction require us to also 
reconstruct front *e and *i before the labial codas *-p and *-m. According to the 
front-vowel hypothesis, Middle Chinese division-IV finals and division-IV chóngniü 
finals can only come from Old Chinese rhymes with front vowels.'!° There are six 
such finals with labial codas in Middle Chinese: -ep, -em, -jiep, -jiem, -jip, and 
-jim. In addition, according to the traditional analysis, MC -em and -ep each have 
two sources: MC -em can come from either the ZS Tán group or the { Qin group, 
and MC -ep can come from either the }£ Yë group or the 4} Qi group, as shown in 
Table 5.95. 


TABLE 5.94 OC *o with labial codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 


Baxter-Sagart *-op *-op-s (> *-ot-s) | *_əm 
rhyme group cH Qi | < Ë Qin 
Middle Chinese -op T -ojH IÑ. | -om YA 
Karlgren (1957) *-op *-ob? | *-om 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) *-óp *3b *-óm 
Wáng Li (1958) *-3p [*-dp]? *-om 
Li (1971) *-əp *-əbh | *-om 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *-óp *-5ps | *óm 
Starostin (1989) *-5p *_3ps | *-əm 
Baxter (1992) *-ip *-ips | * im 
Zhéngzhang (2003) *-oob *-oobs | *-oom 
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TABLE 5.95 OC sources of MC -em and -ep 


Old Chinese 


Middle Chinese traditional rhyme group | Karlgren, Fang-kuei Li Baxter-Sagart 
š% Tán *-iam *.em 
-em - - 
t Qin *-jom *-im 
HE Ye *-jap *-ep 
-ep 4H Qi *-iop *-ip 


Since our system does not allow combinations like *-ia- or *-io-, we reconstruct front 
vowels *e and *i before labial codas to account for examples like the following. 


(1145) 


155 *[c]’ep > hep > xié ‘in harmony’ (traditional ZC Yë group) 


(1146) 3 *[tl'ip > Aen > dié ‘(place in Sichuan)’ (traditional SD Qi group) 


(1147) 
(1148) 


DU *3ep > 'jiep > ya ‘press (v.)’ (traditional 5€ Yë group) 


ZA 


te *qip > Jip > yi ‘suppress’ (traditional SD Q1 group) 


(1149) Ei *ttem? > temX > dian ‘black spot’ (traditional $% Tán group) 
A 


(1150) Z *n'im-s > nemH > nian ‘think of” (traditional 42 Qin group) 


(1151) 


au 


R *2em-s > JjiemH > yan ‘satisfaction’ (traditional 


ZE Tán group) 


(1152) 1% *[g]im > im > yi ‘mild, peaceful’ (traditional 4% Qin group) 


Our reconstructions of *-ep, *-em, *-ip, and *-im are compared with other reconstruc- 
tions in Tables 5.96 and 5.97. 
As Tables 5.96 and 5.97 show, the rhymes we reconstruct with *-ep, *-em, *-ip, and 


*-im have traditionally been reconstructed in such a way as to agree with the traditional 


categories: thus both Karlgren and Li reconstructed *-iap, *-iam, *-iop, and *-iom, so 


they appear to rhyme with *-ap, *-am, *-op, and *-om, respectively. 


As a matter of fact, it is difficult to confirm a clear rhyming distinction in the Shijing 
between front and nonfront vowels before labial codas: although Baxter (1992) confirmed 


the rhyme distinctions predicted by the six-vowel system in syllables with other codas, 


TABLE 5.96 OC *e with labial codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 


Baxter-Sagart *-ep *-ep-s (7 *-et-s) | *-em 
rhyme group ix Yè | C we Tán 
Middle Chinese -ep Me -ejH s | -em YS 
Karlgren (1957) *-jap *-jab | *-iam 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) "Aen *-ieb | *-iem 
Wang Li (1958) *-iáp *-jap | *-jam 
Li (1971) * jap *-iabh | *-jam 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *-iáp *-iáps | *-iám 
Starostin (1989) *-ep "ps | *-em 
Baxter (1992) *-ep *-eps | *-em 
Zhéngzhang (2003) *-eeb *-eebs | *-eem 
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TABLE 5.97 OC *i with labial codas (type-A syllables): reconstructions compared 

Baxter-Sagart *-ip *-ip-s (> *-it-s) *-im 
rhyme group c 4H Qi c £z Qin 
Middle Chinese -ep iii -ejH F% -em Ü% 
Karlgren (1957) *-jop *-job *-jom 
Dóng Tónghé (1948) *-jop *-job *-jom 
Wáng Li (1958) *-13p *-jop *-jom 
Li (1971) *-jop *-iobh *-jom 
Pulleyblank (1977-1978) *Jóp *Jóps *-óm 
Starostin (1989) *-1p *-1ps Rat 
Baxter (1992) *-ip *-ips *-im 
Zhéngzhang (2003) *-jib *-iibs *-iim 


the rhyme sequences involving words with labial codas were too few to allow statistically 
significant results, and in any case a number of such rhyme sequences are clearly irregular. 
In fact, there are no rhyme sequences involving words we reconstruct with *-ep, and only 
one ambiguous sequence involving a word with *-em.'" 


However, the Shijing does have two rhymes that can be confidently reconstructed 


with *-im: 


(1153) Ode 162.5: 
Bg *[ts"]r(i]m > tsrhim > qin ‘gallop’ (also read MC tshim, reflecting a 
Middle Chinese dialect in which tsr- became ts-, tsrh- became tsh-, etc.) 
uo “nim? > syimX > shén ‘remonstrate’ 
(1154) Ode 189.6: 
“i *[IT'im? > demX > dian ‘bamboo mat’ 
4 *[ts^]im? > tshimX > qin ‘sleep’ 
In (1153), we can reconstruct 55; *nim? on the basis of its phonetic element Z nian < 
*n'im-s, and in (1154), # dian « demX must be reconstructed with *-im? to account for 
the Middle Chinese division-IV final em. The phonetic element 52 seems to indicate 
OC *-im, as we see in both sequences. 
There is also a likely example of a rhyme in *-ip: 


(1155) Ode 5.3: 
Ttt *s.qrip > tsrip, (dial.) tsip > ji ‘cluster together’ (also read *qip > ip 
> yl ‘bow (v.), salute’, showing the *i vowel) 
u *[d]rip > drip > zhé ‘hibernate; cluster’ 


Here }Ħ ji < tsip has the alternative reading Up with a division-IV chóngniü final, which 
can only be reconstructed with *-ip; and we reconstruct *-ip in # zhé < drip because of 
division-IV words written with this phonetic: 


(1156) * *[tl[i]m-s > temH > dian ‘descend’, also read 
s *[t]ip > tep > dié ‘(place in Sichuan)’ 
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We have now established that four of the six Old Chinese vowels occur before labial 
codas. What about the rounded vowels *o and *u? There is indirect but convincing 
evidence that these vowels also occurred before labial codas. Dong Tónghé (1948:108— 
112) identified several phonetic series that resemble (our) *-op and *-om in that they 
have division-I reflexes in MC -op or -om, but resemble our *-ap and *-am in that they 
have division-III reflexes in MC ep, -jaep, -jop, or -jem. He included these words in 
the traditional ZC Yë and š Tán groups (with our *-ap, *-ep and *-am, *-em), but he 


reconstructed them with a distinctive vowel *e. Dóng Tónghé's *-ep and *-em generally 
correspond to our *-op and *-om.!? 

The development of words with final *-p-s often gives clues to the identity of the pre- 
ceding vowel. For example, our system predicts that *-op-s should develop as in (1157). 


(1157) *C‘op-s > *C%ot-s > *C*wat-s > CwajH 
*Cop-s > *Cot-s > *Cwat-s > Cjwejó 
When words in MC -wajH or -jwejH appear to come from the same root as words with 


final *-p, we reconstruct them with *-op-s and reconstruct *-op in the unsuffixed root. 
An example is 


(1158) rf *[ts"]«r»op > tsrheap > cha ‘pestle’ 


== 


26 *[tsh|<r>op-s > tsrhjwejH > cui ‘to pound with a pestle’ 


As for *-up and *-um, these normally merge with *-op and *-om, so they are also 
difficult to identify with confidence. But as with *-op-s, forms in *-p-s give us some 
evidence about the main vowel. According to our system, we would expect *-up-s to 
develop as in (1159): 


(1159) *C‘up-s > *C'ut-s > *C*wot-s > CwojH 
*Cup-s > *Cut-s > *Cwot-s > Cjw+jH or CwijH 


When words with these Middle Chinese finals have connections with words in final *-p, 
we reconstruct them with *-up-s, and the root with *-up. For example: 


(1160) 42 *[dz][u]p > dzip > ji ‘gather, collect’ 
2% *[dz][u]p-s > dzwijH > cui ‘collect, crowd’ 


Another clue to main vowels before labials is the fact that there was evidently a dia- 
lect of Old Chinese in which final labials *-p and *-m simply changed unconditionally 
to *-k and *-n. Part of the evidence for this is rhyme sequences that mix velar and labial 
codas; since vowels are easy to identify before velar codas, these rhymes provide evi- 
dence about the vowels in the words that had labial codas. A number of Shijing rhymes 
seem to show this dialect feature. For example, in Ode 128, we have two different rhyme 
sequences of this type: 


(1161) Ode 128.2: 
HH *trun > trjuwng > zhong ‘center’ 
E2 *m-s‘rum > tshom > can ‘team of three horses’ 
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(1162) Ode 128.3: 
Ir *[q](r)ən > ‘ing > ying ‘breast(plate)’ 
5 *k"or > kjuwng > gong ‘bow (n.)’ 
Jë *I*og > dong > téng ‘tie; band’ 
Bil *qh(r)on > xing > xing ‘lift, rise’ 
i *[q](r)om > ‘im > yin ‘sound, tone’ 


Here we reconstruct § can < tshom with *-um because of its rhyme with *-ur in 
128.2, and we reconstruct + yin < ‘im with *-om because of its rhyme with *-on 
in 128.3. 

We conjecture that the unconditional change of final *-p and *-m to *-k and *-n 


was a western dialect feature; the poems in which such mixed rhymes occur seem 
to have mostly a Western Zhou background. We have at least one explicit comment 
reflecting this, from Yán shijid xin Ç PH H X ll ) by Yan Zhitur, one of the Qieyün 
authors: 


I have exhaustively visited Shü 4) region, and they pronounce fy li [MC lip 


‘grain, particle’] as i$ bt [MC pik ‘compel’]; but at the time they had no way to 
explain it. I said: “In the San cang ( = ft ) and the Shudwén ( Ai SC ) , this 
word is written with [^| bai above and |, bi below [i.e., as Ei], and is glossed in 


both cases as f li [‘grain, particle’]. The Tongsti wén « iii (& X ) gives its 
pronunciation as 77 JJ KH [p(jang) + (Dik = pik].” They were all delighted to 


discover this.'? 


The Shü area referred to is in modern Sichuan province. 

In the meaning ‘grain, particle’, the character D bi to which Yan Zhitui refers 
has three pronunciations in the Guángyün: pip, pik, and kip.''* We can account for 
this range of facts if we assume that the original form for ‘grain, particle’ fi li < 
lip was *p.rop; it appears that in the dialect of the Shü area visited by Yan Zhītuī, 
the final *-p changed to *-k: *p.rop > *p.rok, and the presyllable was retained: *p. 
rok > *prok, leading to MC pik. The MC form kip reflects *k.rop—either a vari- 
ant with a different presyllable, or the result of a dissimilation *p.rop > *k.rop. In 
either case, in a dialect that retained the presyllable, we would have *k.rop > *krop 
> MC kip. MC fi lip reflects the usual development in Middle Chinese, in which 
the presyllable is lost: *k.rop > *rop > lip; but writing the word with the character 
Tii, with phonetic 57. li < lip < *k.rop ‘stand (v.)’, suggests that the presyllable may 
have been *k.-. In any case, we must reconstruct *C.rop, with a presyllable of some 
kind, to account for southeastern dialects: Shaowt has /son 7/ (Li Rulong and Zhang 
Shuangqing 1992:87), which would be the regular reflex of pMin *Ihop D; Hakka 
has upper-register /l/ (Méixiàn /lep 7/), as does Cantonese (Guangzhou /nep 7/ ~ / 
lep 7/). These forms could reflect either *k.rop (as suggested by the character br) or 
the original *p.rop. 
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Since the relevant items with clear reconstructions are comparatively few, we will 
treat all the rhymes with high vowels together, then the rhymes with nonhigh vowels. 
The Middle Chinese reflexes of rhymes with high vowels before *-p are summarized 
in Table 5.98. 

We reconstruct *-op-s, *-up-s, and *-ip-s in words with etymological or graphical 
connections to *-op, *-up, and *-ip, respectively; as a result of the early change of *-p-s 
to *-t-s, these suffixed rhymes are predicted to have reflexes like those of *-ot-s, *-ut-s, 
and *-it-s. Because *-p-s has the same reflexes as *-t-s, a significant number of words 
with *-p-s have gone unrecognized, and have previously been reconstructed as if they 
had *-t-s (Karlgren's *-d, Li's *-dh). 


(1163) *-əp-s > *-ot-s > *-aj-s 
*-up-s > *-ut-s > *-wat-s > *-woj-s 
*-ip-s > *-it-s > *-ij-s 


TABLE 5.98 Middle Chinese reflexes of Old Chinese high vowels before *-p 


OC MC notes | examples 
"Cap à [1] ZR, ŻE *m-r'op > dop > tà ‘reach to; and’ 
o 
*Cup d [2] 4 *n'[u]p > nop > na ‘bring or send in’ 
"Cp Cen FA *[t]"ip > tep > dié ‘(place in Sichuan)’ 
*C'rop 
*C'rup Ceap [predicted, but no clear examples] 
*C'rip 
*Kip Kjip [3 IO *qip > Jip > yi ‘bow (v.), salute’ (all examples have MC ^) 
*Pip Pjip? [predicted, but no examples] 
*Kwop Kjuwk? 4 [predicted, but no clear examples] 
*P(r)op Pjuwk? [predicted, but no clear examples] 
otherwise: 
*C(r)op 1 I *q'(r)op > xip > xi ‘inhale’ 
*C(r)up Cip 2 A *n[u]p > nyip > rà ‘enter’ 
*C(r)ip 5 3A, *[t]ip > tsvip > zhi ‘seize’ 
Notes on Table 5.98: 


[1] We reconstruct *o in 28, WÉ *m-r*op > dop > ta ‘reach to; and’ because of the 
related forms with *-s suffix: 


(1164) Z8, ZÉ *m-r'op > dop > ta ‘reach to; and’ 
ja *m-r'op-s > *m-r*ot-s > dojH > dai ‘reach to’; also read dejH!!5 
K *[m-k-]rap > gip > ji ‘reach to’ 
W *[m-k-]rop-s > *m-krot-s > gijH > ji ‘reach to’ (Karlgren: *g'ied) 


We also reconstruct *-op(-s) in the family of words in (1165). 


(1165) Ij *q'(r)op > xip > xi ‘inhale’ 
Ti *q'op-s > xj+jH > kai ‘sigh; angry’ 
AÁ *C.q'op-s > khj+jH > qi ‘cloudy vapors’ 
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These words are frequently glossed the same and seem to be related, even if the mor- 
phology is not entirely clear. The reading dejH for 28 *m.r'op-s, repeatedly given as 
an alternate pronunciation in the Jingdidn shiwén (e.g., JDSW 97, on Ode 257.6), is 
most easily explained as resulting from sound changes happening in different orders 
in different dialects. In a syllable like *m.r*ot-s, we would expect the *o to be fronted 
because it occurs between an acute onset and an acute coda, producing dejH. The read- 
ing dojH reflects either a dialect in which this fronting did not occur at all, or a dialect 
in which *-op-s changed to *-ot-s after the fronting of original *-ot-s, so that it escaped 
this change. 

[2] We reconstruct Su in 44 *n*[u]p > nop > na ‘bring or send in’ and A *n[u]p > 


nyip > ru ‘enter’ because of the related words with the *-s suffix:!!° 


(1166) A *n[u]p > nyip > rà ‘enter’ 
44 *n'[u]p > nop > na ‘bring or send in’ 
D *n‘[u]p-s > *n‘ut-s > *n*wot-s > *n*woj-s > nwojH > nèi ‘inside’ 
ik *n‘[u]p-s > *-ut-s > *-wot-s >*-waj-s > thwojH > tui ‘withdraw (Z 


advance)’ (Karlgren: *t’ wad) 
Here are two more such families of words where we can reconstruct *-[u]p(-s): 
(1167) 2 *[dz]‘[u]p > dzop > zá ‘mixed’ 


fÈ *[dz][u]p > dzip > ji ‘gather, collect’ 
*[dz][u]p-s > dzwijH > cui ‘collect, crowd’ 


P 


cu 
A 
A 


(1168) & *[t][u]p > top > da ‘answer’ 
F) *[t] [u]p-s > *tut-s > *t*wot-s > *t*woj-s > twojH > dui ‘respond’ 


[3] For reasons that are not fully understood, the Middle Chinese division-IV 
chóngniü finals -jip, -jim, -jiep, and -jiem occur only with the Middle Chinese initial 
LC Ying). It could be that the relevant examples with velar initials palatalized: *Kip 
7 Tsyip etc., although we have no clear examples of this. These division-IV chóngniü 
finals do not occur after labial initials at all. 

[4] By analogy to cases like DE *C.[c]"(r)am > Ajuwng > xióng ‘bear (n.)’ and Jil 
*prom > pjuwng > feng ‘wind (n.)', we would expect that forms like *KjuwK" and 
“Pjuwk” could come from *-up, but we know of no such examples. 

[5] We reconstruct *i in #4 *[t]ip > tsyip > zhi ‘seize’ because this phonetic element 
is used to write division-IV words such as Si *[t]‘ip > fep > dié ‘(place in Sichuan)’ 
(see above); the qushéng derivatives also develop as if from *-it-s. Finally, the word 
YA *[d]rip > drip > zhé ‘hibernate; cluster’ rhymes as *-ip in Ode 5.3 (example (1155) 
above). 

The Middle Chinese reflexes of *-om, *-um, and *-im are summarized in 
Table 5.99. 
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TABLE 5.99 Middle Chinese reflexes of Old Chinese high vowels before *-m 


OC MC notes examples 

*C'om rg *n'[o]m > nom > nan ‘south’ 

- Com - 

*C'um [1] i *q'um-s > 'omH > an ‘dark’ 

*C'im Cem [2] | 99 *[IJtim? > demX > dian ‘bamboo mat’ 
*C'rom T *k*r[o]m? > keamX > jián ‘reduce’ 
*C'rum Ceam [no clear examples] 

*C'rim [no clear examples] 

*Kim Kjim Tit *[q]im > Jim > yin ‘mild, peaceful’ 

*Pim Pjim? B] [no examples] 

*Kwəm Kjuwng [4] RE *C.[c]"(r)om > Ajuwng > xióng ‘bear (n.)* 
*P(r)om Pjuwng || *prom > pjuwng > feng ‘wind (n.)’ 
otherwise: 
*C(r)om " tt *[q](r)om > 'im > yin ‘sound, tone’ 
*C(rjum Cim [& *q(ryum > ‘im > yin ‘dark’ 
*C(r)im [2] | 8$ *nim? > syimX > shén ‘remonstrate’ 
Notes on Table 5.99: 


[1] We reconstruct *ə in ++ *[q](r)om > ‘im > yin ‘sound, tone’ because it rhymes 
with *-or in Ode 128.3 (see (1162) above). But although it is a homonym of È yin in 


Middle Chinese, we reconstruct | *q(r)um > 'im > yin ‘dark’ with Su because it rhymes 
with *-un in Ode 154.8: 


(1169) im *[d]rup-[d]rug > drjuwng-drjuwng > chong chong ‘sound of cut- 
ting ice’ 


FS *q(r)jum > 'im > yin ‘dark’ 


And even though it is written with ?7 yin < *[q](r)om as phonetic, we also reconstruct 
*-um in DÉI *qfum-s > 'omH > an ‘dark’, because of its likely etymological connection to 


ES *q(r)um. According to Gitwénzi giilin (GG 6.411), the character [lj àn is not attested 
before Han times, which makes it too late for the phonetic to be diagnostic for the dis- 
tinction between *-om and *-um. 


yt 


[2] As noted above, t 


E= 


*[I]'im? > demX > dian ‘bamboo mat’ must be reconstructed 
with *-im to account for the MC final -em; as seen above (1154), it rhymes in Ode 189.6 
with 42 *[ts^]im? > tshimX > qin ‘sleep’, which has the same phonetic as 5 *[ts"]r[i]m > 
tsrhim > qin ‘gallop’, which in turn rhymes with a character whose phonetic is & 
*n'im-s > nemH > nian ‘think of’ (1153). 

[3] As with -jip < *-ip, MC -jim < *-im occurs only with the Middle Chinese initial ^. 

[4] ‘Bear’ and ‘wind’, which the traditional analysis recognizes as part of the tra- 
ditional 4% Qin group, are to be reconstructed with *-om: we assume that *-om was 
rounded to *-um under the influence of the labial or labialized initial, then the final *-m 
dissimilated to *-r. The graphic connections of J|, *prom > pjuwng > feng ‘wind (n.)’ 
suggest that it had *-r- before the vowel; but at the time *-r- disappeared, the vowel was 
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already rounded and thus *-r- did not leave a trace on the final (as with original *-run; 
see section 5.4.6.3). 


The Middle Chinese reflexes of Old Chinese rhymes with nonhigh vowels before *-p 
are summarized in Table 5.100. 

We reconstruct *-ap-s, *-ep-s, and *-op-s in words that have reflexes like *-at-s, *-et-s, 
and *-ot-s, but which have etymological or graphic connections with words in *-p. 


TABLE 5.100 Middle Chinese reflexes of Old Chinese nonhigh vowels before *-p 


OC MC notes| examples 

*C'ap Cap 1 #i*m-[k]‘ap > hap > hé ‘thatch, cover (v.)’ 

*Cep Cep jit *m-k*ep > hep > xié ‘grasp’ 

*C*op Cop 2] | é *m-k‘op > hop > hé ‘come together’ 
*C'rap Caep 1 H *[k]r[a]p > kaep > jiă ‘first heavenly stem’ 
*C'rep Soe JP *N-k*<r>ep > heap > xia ‘narrow’ 
*C'rop 2] | 34 *N-k'«r»[o]p > heap > qià ‘accord with’ 
*K(r)ap Ij) *k(r)ap > kjaep > jié ‘rob’ 
*K(r)op Kjaep 3 ES *[k](r)op > Hoen > jiá ‘stumble’ 
*K(r)ep fj *qh<r>ep > xjaep > xié ‘side of the body’ 

*Kep Kjiep 4] | JER *?ep > fiep > ya ‘press (v.)’ 

*K"rap Kjep 5 J *[c]"(r)[a]p > hien > yè ‘shine, gleam’ 
*P(r)ap Pjop 6 ik *[p.k]ap > pjop > fa ‘model, law’ 
*P(r)op 7] | Z *[b](r)[o]p > bjop > fa ‘lack (v.)’ 

*Pep Pjiep? [no examples] 

*Prep Pjep? [no examples] 

*Tsrap [no clear examples] 

*Tsrop Tsrjep > Tsreap ~ Tsraep? | [8] | gH *[ts"]<r>op > tsrheap > cha ‘pestle’ 
*Tsrep [no clear examples] 

otherwise: 
*C(r)ap Jà *r[a]p > Jep > liè ‘hunt’ 
*C(r)ep Diui [9] | Bi *ko.nep > syep > shé ‘catch, grasp’ 
SE *[təh 

*C(r)op " lem other than d: *[ts"]<r>op 
Notes on Table 5.100: 


[1] Generally, MC -ap reflects *C'ap and -aep reflects *C'rap. We reconstruct 
*-ap(-s) in 


(1170) zx *m-[k]‘ap > hap > hé ‘thatch, cover (v.)’ 
25 *[k]'ap-s > kajH > gai ‘cover (v.); cover (ml 
(1171) j *[ts][a]p > tsjep > jié ‘connect’ 


jx *[ts][a]p-s > tsjejH > ji ‘connection’ 


Note that although the phonetic Z< *[ts]et-s > fsjejH > ji ‘sacrifice’ has *-et-s and prob- 
ably represents *-et in Z€ *[ts"]‘ret > tsrheat > cha ‘examine’, the character [€ ji is of 
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late origin and cannot be relied on to represent either the early vowel or the early coda 
(it is not attested in pre-Hàn documents according to GG 10.840). 

[2] We reconstruct Zo in 4 hé < hop based on the qüshéng derivative #7 hui < 
hwajH and others: 


(1172) í *m-k‘op > hop > hé ‘come together; bring together’ 
1G *N-k’<r>[o]p > heap > qià ‘accord with’ 
*m-k*op-s > hwajH > hui ‘meeting; have a meeting’ 
*Kk*op-s > kwajH > kuai ‘calculate; calculation’ 
4@ *k*op-s > kwajH > gui ‘place where two ends of a collar or belt join’ 


[3] Generally, MC -jop occurs only after P-type initials, and -jaep only after K-type 
initials. Because of their multiple possible origins, it is often difficult to be confident 
about which vowel to reconstruct in them. 

[4] Parallel to the other syllables with labial codas, the only Middle Chinese syllable 
with the division-IV chóngniü final Zen is Jjiep. 

[5] When labialized initials occurred before rhymes with labial codas, they are usu- 
ally difficult to detect because they would have lost their labialization by dissimilation. 
But reconstructing lz *[c]"(r)[a]p > bien > yë ‘shine, gleam’ is the only way in our sys- 


tem to account for the MC initial hj- (jj = Yusan = = Yun); normally MC Aj- occurs 
only in hékóu syllables (i.e., accompanied by -w- in our notation); here the -w- has been 
lost by dissimilation. 

[6] It has long been a problem how to explain the presence (from the earliest 


date) of the character Zz qü in Jš ~ Z. Some problems remain, but here is the sce- 


nario we suggest: (1) The character Æ qu was earliest used for syllables of the form 
*Kap (e.g., A) *k(r)ap > Hoen > jié ‘rob’). (2) The word written by J ~ 7X; has a 
labial preinitial: 22: *[p.k]ap > pjop > fa ‘model, law’. (3) The reading Æ qu < khjoH 
could represent either the western dialect where *-p in coda position changes to *-k 
(*[k]^(r)ap-s > *-ak-s > *-a-s > khjoH); or the forms with MC -jo could originate in 
the restressing of unstressed variants that had reduced or lost the final stop, parallel to 
the loss of final *-k in 2K *mo.r*ok > *r*ok > *r*o (unstressed form) > /oj > lái ‘come’ 
(see Baxter 1992:330 and section 5.4.2.2); the MC reading khjoX, for example, 
could have evolved from *[k*](r)ap > *k*a? (unstressed form). (4) The word (ES) 
*[p-k]ap-s > *-at-s > pjojH > fèi ‘cast aside’ (written with j in early documents) 
may somehow be related to the root of Æ *[k]^(r)ap-s > khjoH > qu ‘depart’. 

[7] The element = *[b](r)[o]p > bjop > fa ‘lack (v.)’ seems to be kept distinct from 
Æ qu as a phonetic element, which would be explained if it had *-op instead of *-ap. 


The following example with *-on (a dialect development from *-om) also supports *o 
in words with this phonetic element: 


(1173) = *p(r)om? (dial. >) *p(r)on? > pjowngX > féng ‘overturn (no pre-Hàn 


exx.)’. 


In his commentary on the Hàn shi, Yan Shigt Z Di 


| gives this pronunciation for an 


occurrence of 77 fan, and says that the original character was =, glossing it as ‘over- 
turn’ (JE tb»). 
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[8] As noted above, we reconstruct *-op in rfj *[ts"]<r>op > tsrheap > cha ‘pestle’ 
because of the related qushéng form with -jwejH: 


(1174) rB *[ts']<r>op > tsrheap > cha ‘pestle’ 
3& *[ts"]<r>op-s > tsrhjwejH > cui ‘to pound with a pestle’ 


[9] Reconstructing *-ep is consistent with the Middle Chinese readings of words 
written with the phonetic ți} mé < nrjep ~ shé < syep; moreover, the word fE; 
*[t.n][e]p > tsyep > zhé ‘to fear’ is also written with the phonetic 3, *[t]ip > tsvip > zhi 
‘seize’, supporting the reconstruction of a front vowel. Although words written with the 
same phonetic element usually have the same main vowel, it is not unusual for the same 
phonetic to write both *i and *e, as here; but interchanges of *i with other vowels are rare. 

The Middle Chinese reflexes of Old Chinese rhymes with nonhigh vowels before 
*-m are summarized in Table 5.101. 


TABLE 5.101 Middle Chinese reflexes of Old Chinese nonhigh vowels before *-m 


OC MC notes | examples 

*C'am Cam DG *k.r'am > lam > lan ‘basket’, pMin *Iham A 
*C'em Cem JE *[k]*em > kem > jian ‘combine; at the same time’ 
*C'om Com 1 it *[k]som(?)-s > komH > gan ‘(river name) 
*C'ram Caem Hi *[k]ram > kaem > jian ‘inspect’ 

*C'rem Ceam Fk *k'5rem?-s > kheamH > qian ‘modest’ 
*C'rom 2 I *[c]'rom?-s > heamH > xian ‘fall into a pit 
*K(r)am Kjaem ji *n(rJam > ngjaem > yan ‘stern, majestic’ 
*K(r)om Kjom 2 Z *[k](r)om-s > khjomH > qian ‘yawn’ 

*Kem Kjiem 3 JER *?em > “jiem > yan ‘contented (adj.)’ 
*Krem Kjem 4 $H *C.[g]<r>[e]m > gjem > qian ‘pincers’ 
*P(r)am . [no clear examples] 
Pjom == E " 

*P(r)om 3 zu, *[m-p^](r)om? > bjomX > fan ‘bee’ 

*Pem Pjiem? 3 [no examples] 

*Prem Pjem? Hz *pr[e]m? > pjemX > bián ‘diminish’ 

*Kw(r)am Kjem 6 2€ *[c]"(r)am > hjem > yan ‘burn, blazing’ 
*C(r)am WS *Co.cam > yem > yan ‘eaves’ 
*C(r)em Cjem 7 rH *tem > tsyem > zhàn ‘prognosticate’ 
*C(r)om 2 if *?(r)om > jem > yan ‘submerge, soak’ 
Notes on Table 5.101: 


[1] We reconstruct *-om in šë gan < komH because of its contacts with *-on, pre- 
sumably reflecting a dialect that changed final labials to velars: 


(1175) w *[k]'om-s > komH > gan ‘the Gan river in Jiangxi’ 


(1176) ii ~ FA *[k]‘om-s > *[k]‘on-s > kuwngH > gong ‘tribute; to present’ 


J E 


In its current form, 28 ~ TI 


has the phonetic T. gong < kuwng < *k‘on ‘officer’, but 


this is a late addition due in part to graphic confusion; the earliest form of the character 


consists of 3 zhang (representing fii zhang ‘(jade) insignium") and H. ji (a person with 
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both arms extended), as in this form (from the Western Zhou vessel Geng Ying ding 


BEES IBI. 
Og I): 


(1177) Sa 


Chén Jiàn (2007) describes in detail how later forms of the character came to be written 
with the phonetic ⁄& *[k]*(r)om-s > khjomH > qian ‘yawn’ and eventually with T. gong 
< kuwng < *k‘on ‘officer’, but the forms with |. gong are quite late. The association of 
if ~ F ‘present (v.)’ with the ceremonies of the Western Zhou court may have some- 
thing to do with its pronunciation as kuwngH < *[k]‘on-s, with the substitution of *-n 


for original *-m that appears to be a western dialect feature. The preservation of *-m in 


ii *[k]‘om-s > komH > gan, the name of the river in Jiangxi, may be a clue to the region 
where *-om was preserved. 

[2] X qian < khjomH ‘yawn, fá xian < heamH ‘small pit’, and f yan < enk 
‘cover’ are all among the phonetic elements Dóng Tonghé reconstructed with *-em 
because of their connections to both MC -om and MC -jem (see the discussion above, 
and Dóng Tónghé 1948:108—109). The words in (1178) are probably all related: 


(1178) 2K *[k](r)om-s > AhjomH > qian ‘yawn’ 
IK *[k]*om? > khomX > kän ‘pit’ 


fá *[c]'rom?-s > heamH > xian ‘small pit’ 


p *[c]‘rom?-s > heamH > xian ‘fall into a pit 


[3] Apart from a few problematic cases, the division-IV chongnit final -jiem basi- 
cally occurs only with the initial - (% Ying), as with the other division-IV chóngniü 
finals with labial codas. 


[4] In spite of its phonetic element H *[k]*[a]m > kam > gan ‘sweet’, 5|] qian < gjem 
‘pincers’ may have *-em if it is historically related to X; *m-k‘ep > hep > xié ‘grasp’ 
and other related forms: 


(1179) K *m-k‘ep > hep > xié ‘grasp’ 
Jj *k*«r-ep > keap > jia “press between’ 
PE *S-k'ep > tsep > xié ‘grasp’ 


JK *N-k'«r-ep > heap > xia ‘narrow’ 


[5] 75 *[m-p'](r)om? > bjomX > fan ‘bee’ is probably a dialect variant of 1% 
*ph(r)on > phjowng > feng ‘bee’. 

[6] We must reconstruct initial *[c]"- in # *[c]"(rjam > hjem > yan ‘burn, blaz- 
ing’ to account for the MC initial Aj-; recall that # yan is phonetic in B& *C.[c]"(r)om 
> hjuwng > xióng ‘bear (n.)’, which also requires initial *[c]"- to account for the dis- 
similation of the coda, *-m > *-r. Note that # yan is used for both *[c]"(r)am and 
*C.[c]"(r)om, even though the vowels are different: an example of a faute-de-mieux 
phonetic in a part of the phonological space where precise phonetic elements are dif- 
ficult to find. 
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[7] The phonetic element d: zhan < *tem can be taken as a reliable indicator that the 


rhyme is either *-em or *-ep: 


(1180) 


cy *tem > źtsyem > zhan ‘prognosticate’ 


ME *tSem? > temX > dian ‘black spot’ 
T *s.tem > syem > shan ‘thatch’ 


hH *[t^fep > thep > tié ‘submit, peaceful’ 


This concludes our discussion of the rhymes of Old Chinese. 


(6j 


Conclusion 


6.1 What kind of language was Old Chinese? 


It would be naive to attempt to discuss the question of what kind of language Old 
Chinese was without considering the historical context in which the question has 
been asked. In the European intellectual world, both China itself and the nature of the 
Chinese language have been topics of intense interest for several centuries. The per- 
sistence of certain Chinese institutions over several thousand years led some European 
observers to conclude that unlike the part of the globe they themselves inhabited, China 
had changed very little. In his Philosophy of History, Hegel wrote that, for reasons that 
seem rather abstract, both China and India were “outside the World's history”: 


With the Empire of China History has to begin, for it is the oldest, as far as his- 
tory gives us any information; and its principle has such substantiality, that for the 
empire in question it is at once the oldest and the newest. Early do we see China 
advancing to the condition in which it is found at this day; for as the contrast 
between objective existence and subjective freedom of movement in it, is still 
wanting, every change is excluded, and the fixedness of a character which recurs 
perpetually, takes the place of what we should call the truly historical. China and 
India lie, as it were, still outside the World's History, as the mere presupposition 
of elements whose combination must be waited for to constitute their vital prog- 
ress. (Hegel 1899:116; emphasis in the original) 


Chinese is often said to be the human language that has been in continuous use 
for the longest time. Of course, if we are referring to spoken languages, this is largely 
a matter of terminology: we use different names for Vedic Sanskrit and Hindi, even 
though their relationship is comparable to the relationship between Old Chinese and 
modern standard Chinese. But as far as scripts are concerned, the Chinese script prob- 
ably is the oldest one in continuous use, having been in existence since at least the 
thirteenth century BCE (thus predating the Phoenician alphabet); and early European 
observers had no reason to believe that it had changed much over the previous two or 
three millennia either. Given the common failure to distinguish written language from 
spoken language, it was easy to draw the conclusion that Old Chinese was just like 
modern Chinese, only older. 
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Ideas about the early Chinese language have also been affected by 
nineteenth-century European views about the nature of language differences. When 
modern linguistics was beginning to develop in the nineteenth century, it was com- 
monly assumed that human languages would fall into a small number of radically 
different structural types, just as the then newly fashionable science of comparative 
anatomy divided animals into vertebrata, mollusca, articulata, and radiata on the 
basis of their internal structure (see Baxter 2002 for discussion of this connection). 
The attempt to classify languages in an analogous manner focused on the ways mor- 
phemes were combined into larger expressions. There were many competing pro- 
posals, but August Wilhelm von Schlegel (1818:14), for example, divided languages 
into three types: (1) those with no grammar at all (such as Chinese); (2) those that 
add affixes mechanically to roots, without modification; and (3) inflected languages, 
whose elements are combined “organically,” undergoing internal changes, rather than 
mechanically. The Indo-European languages were assigned to this third group, which 
(unsurprisingly) was considered the most advanced. Different language families were 
thought to be associated with different types of linguistic structure (like the differ- 
ences in structure among different groups in the animal kingdom), which in turn were 
often assumed to correspond to the specific mentalities of the nations or “races” that 
used them. 

Furthermore, in the nineteenth century it was still widely believed that the Earth 
was no more than a few thousand years old; so it seemed plausible that language had 
evolved rather recently, and perhaps differently in different "races." Attempts were 
made to assess the degree of evolutionary development of particular languages, and 
it was common to imagine that Chinese, whatever its other virtues might be, had a 
primitive structure, close to what the earliest stages of human language might have 
been like. Since it was believed to have the monosyllabic structure that was charac- 
teristic of the earliest forms of human speech, it followed that it must have changed 
very little over time. Thus William Dwight Whitney could still write, in 1867 (with 
curious echoes of Hegel): 


Portions of the Chinese literature, it is true, are nearly or quite as old as anything 
Indo-European, and the Chinese language...is in some respects more primitive 
in its structure than any other human tongue; but what it was at the beginning, 
that it has ever since remained, a solitary example of a language almost destitute 
of a history. (1867:233—234) 


One tongue, the Chinese...has never advanced out of its primitive monosyllabic 
stage; its words remain even to the present day simple radical syllables, closely 
resembling the Indo-European roots, formless, not in themselves parts of speech, 
but made such only by their combination into sentences.... Yet this scanty and 
crippled language has served all the needs of a highly cultivated and literary peo- 
ple for thousands of years. (1867:257) 


Not very much requires to be said in explanation of the structure and history of 
a language so simple—a language which might be said to have no grammatical 
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structure, which possesses neither inflections nor parts of speech, and which has 
changed less in four thousand years than most others in four hundred, or than 
many another in a single century. (1867:334) 


It is unusual nowadays to hear these ideas expressed so clearly, but one still encounters 
the idea that Chinese is somehow deeply different from European languages in a way that 
is intimately connected with the differences between “Eastern” and “Western” thought. 

Although the influence of these ideas from nineteenth-century linguistics can still be 
detected in sinological discourse, the situation within linguistics has changed. Modern 
linguists generally regard the human language faculty as a biological adaptation of our 
species, which does not vary significantly from one human group to another. We now 
know that the different morphological patterns that were once thought to define essen- 
tially different types of languages can change dramatically over time, even within a 
single language family. 

Consequently, apart from what may be common to all human languages, the members 
of a language family do not necessarily have anything in common other than their com- 
mon ancestor, and typological similarity is no longer regarded as evidence of a family 
relationship. Thus there is no such thing as Indo-European or Sino-Tibetan language 
structure.' The Sino-Tibetan family, once thought to be characterized by tonality and 
“isolating” structure, includes both tonal and nontonal languages, and languages with 
and without elaborate inflection. Within Indo-European, there are also tonal languages, 
and English itself has lost most of its inflections and moved in the direction of a mor- 
phological structure more like that of modern Chinese. Consequently, we have no reason 
to assume that any ancient language was typologically similar to the modern languages 
descended from it. 

Moreover, human language as a biological adaptation is now believed to be at 
least tens of thousands of years old, not a recent cultural invention, as was widely 
believed in the nineteenth century. So there is no reason to think that the ancient 
languages we can reconstruct were essentially different from or more primitive than 
modern languages in any structural sense or that the kinds of changes that affected 
them were significantly different from the changes that affect languages today. 

With these considerations in mind, how can we characterize Old Chinese? We can 
begin by saying that it had almost none of the features that are typically thought of as 
characteristic of Chinese. 

It was not tonal. Tones developed after the Old Chinese period, when consonants 
were lost and the accompanying pitch differences became phonologically distinc- 
tive: loss of final glottal stop produced shángsheng, and the loss of final -[h] (from ear- 
lier *-s) produced qushéng. There are in fact dialects in which the consonantal elements 
[?] and [h] are still present (e.g., Xiàoyi # 3%, in Shanxi province; see Sagart 1999b:132 
and Guo Jiànróng 1989). 

It was not monosyllabic. Evidence from modern dialects and early loans requires 
us to reconstruct word-initial minor syllables in many cases. Tightly attached preinitial 
consonants must be reconstructed to account for cases like (1181): 
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(1181) Wk *k.dzrag > dzrjang > chuáng ‘bed’, pMín *dzh-; Proto-Vietic 
*k-Jə:n ‘bed’, Chút [Sách, Ruc] /kaci:n?/, Maleng [Bró] /kacion/; 
Maleng [Kha Pong] kaci:n?, Vietnamese giuong [zwan A2] 


Loosely attached presyllables are reconstructed to account for cases where both Mín and 
Vietnamese show intervocalic lenition, as in (1182): 


(1182) Jl *ko.d'ok-s > duwH > dou ‘neck’, pMin *-d-; Proto-Vietic *k-do:k 
‘nape of the neck’, Ruc kaddk, VN doc [zok D2] ‘stem of a plant 
or pipe’ 


In some cases, the presyllabic material may be a synchronic prefix in Old Chinese 
or may have been a prefix at some earlier stage of the language, but we have no 
reason to doubt that in some cases it could be part of the root. One possible explana- 
tion for the existence of such complex initial consonant clusters is that they could 
arise through the reduction of the first syllable of what was originally a full disyl- 
labic word. An example of such a process is found in Moroccan Arabic, where origi- 
nally disyllabic verb forms have lost their first vowel, producing complex clusters 
(Harrell 1966): 


(1183) Modern Standard Arabic Moroccan Arabic 


jabal ‘mountain’ Zbol 
katab ‘he wrote’ ktob 
namir ‘tiger’ nmor 
taqil ‘heavy’ tqil 
batid ‘distant’ bsid 


Although rather unlike that of modern Chinese, the word structure we recon- 
struct for Old Chinese is similar to that found in the native vocabulary of modern 
Khmer (excluding polysyllabic loanwords): both monosyllabic words and words 
with minor presyllables, and considerable derivational morphology. (Of course, this 
does not imply that Chinese and Khmer are genetically related, for the reasons out- 
lined above.) 


6.2 Dialect differences in Old Chinese 


It is to be expected that there was considerable dialect diversity during the Old Chinese 
period. We have made some progress in identifying a number of Old Chinese dialect 
features and locating them geographically: 


1. The coda *-r became *-j in dialects in and near the Shāndōng peninsula (see 
section 5.5.1.4). Traces of this development can be seen in the Cht-Qu and Mín 
dialects, which in a number of words have final [i] corresponding to MC -n. 
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2. Initial *](*)- and *n(‘)- changed to [t^] in coastal areas but into [x] or [h] in areas 
more to the west; there was a similar split development of *r(*)- (see section 
4.3.5). 

3. Treatment of presyllables varied significantly from dialect to dialect. The Min 
dialects appear to reflect a variety where preinitial obstruents were lost before 
obstruent initials: 


(1184) Fr *s-ta > syo > shü ‘write’; pMin *t$y A (as if from OC *ta) 


But obstruent preinitials before resonant initials led to different reflexes in Min and 
Hakka, while in the dialects represented in the Middle Chinese written sources, and 
in most modern dialects, such obstruent preinitials were simply dropped (see section 
4.4.4.4): 


(1185) EN *r*a? > IuX > lù ‘salty (sc. land)’, pMin *1-, Méixiàn (Hakka) /lu 1/ 
Æ *C.r'u? > lawX > lao ‘old’, pMín *Ih-, Méixian /lau 3/ 


The rich commentarial literature on early texts and the Middle Chinese written 
sources probably contain additional clues that may make it possible to further refine our 
hypotheses about early dialect differences. 


6.3 Known issues 


By taking account ofa larger range of evidence than previous reconstructions, we believe 
that we have made progress toward a more adequate reconstruction of Old Chinese. 
However, we are aware that unresolved issues remain. Here we summarize some of 
these issues and sketch what we consider to be promising directions for future research. 


6.3.1 *-a VS. *-A, *-ak VS. *-Ak, *-aj VS. *-Aj 


In the Middle Chinese reflexes of *-a, *-aj, and *-ak, there are contrasts that we are not 
yet able to account for: after acute onsets, from *-a we sometimes have -jo and some- 
times -jae (section 5.4.1.1); from *-ak we sometimes have -jak and sometimes -jek (sec- 
tion 5.4.1.2); and from *-aj we sometimes have -je and sometimes -jae (section 5.5.2.1). 
We use ad hoc notations to mark these distinctions, but they simply identify the problem 
and do not solve it. In the case of *-a, we have contrasts such as these: 


1186 *-a > -jo: aH *ta > tsyo > zhü ‘many’ 
J 


*-A > -jae: E *tA? > tsyaeX > zhé ‘(nominalizing particle)’ 


In the case of *-ak, we have contrasts such as these: 


(1187) *-ak > -jak: Air *tak > tsyak > zhuó ‘cut, hack’ 
*-Ak > -jek: KR *thAk > tsyhek > chi ‘foot (measure)’ 
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In the case of *-aj, we have contrasts such as these: 


(1188) *-aj > -je: f£ *laj > ye > yi ‘move (v.)’ 
*_Aj > -jae: HZ *[t-]]Aj? > tsyhaeX > chi ‘large’ (also read 
*[t-]]aj? > tsyheX > chi ‘large’) 


The explanation might have to do with dialect differences or prosodic factors; another 
possibility is that in some cases the development of the rhyme might be influenced by 
the preinitial. For now, it should simply be emphasized that our *A is not a seventh 
vowel: it is an explicitly ad hoc notation to flag some unsolved problems. 


6.3.2 *s- VS. *S- 


Similarly, in a small number of cases, a preinitial *s seems to have metathesized with 
a following stop to form an affricate, when we would expect a different reflex. In such 
cases we use a capital *S- as an ad hoc notation to mark the irregularity: 


(1189) WI, *S-ton-s > tsingH > zéng ‘boiler for steaming rice’, pHM *tsjenH; 
probably from the same root as 
ZK *ton > tsying > zheng ‘to rise (of steam); steam (v.t.)’ 


The usual reflexes are *s.t- > sy-: 


(1190) #4 *s.tan > syen > shan ‘smell of sheep’; the phonetic is 
EI *t'an? > fanX > dán ‘sincere, truly’ 


In these cases, too, we cannot explain the contrast. It is possible that there really were two 
kinds of preinitial *s-; or perhaps the difference between *s.C- and *so.C- is involved. 


6.3.3 UNEXPLAINED PHONOLOGICAL GAPS 


There are some word or syllable structures that we have found no reason to reconstruct 
but that may well have existed: for example, we have reconstructed no cases of *so. 
before voiceless stops or before nasals. Hypotheses about these missing structures might 
provide solutions to other problems (such as the problem of *s.- vs. *S.- just discussed). 


6.3.4 UNKNOWN FUNCTIONS OF THE *-s SUFFIX 


We have provisionally assumed that all cases of the postcoda *-s are morphologically 
suffixes, and we have reconstructed several well-supported functions for such a suffix, 
including (1) deriving nouns from verbs, (2) deriving outwardly directed verbs from 
stative verbs or adjectives, and (3) deriving verbs from nouns (see section 3.3.2.7). 
However, there are still many attested cases of *-s that are not covered by these expla- 
nations. It is quite likely that some of the original morphology of Old Chinese has 
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become obscured in the reading tradition, so that we cannot always rely on our Middle 
Chinese sources to tell us which forms had *-s and which did not. However, the question 
deserves further research. 


6.4 General directions for future research 


More generally, further and more precise research is needed on each of the kinds of 
evidence for reconstructing Old Chinese outlined in Chapter 2. This is true of the tra- 
ditional trio of Middle Chinese, Old Chinese rhymes, and graphic evidence, and even 
more so for evidence from previously neglected sources such as new paleographical 
discoveries, modern dialects, and early Chinese loanwords in other languages. 

Although much attention has been devoted to the written sources for Middle Chinese, 
it has not always been clear what questions we should be trying to answer when examin- 
ing them. Now that it is well established that the Qiéyün system was not a single dialect, 
it would be useful to investigate more thoroughly the dialect diversity represented in 
our sources and to try to connect it with what can be learned from direct research on 
modern dialects. Our revised reconstruction suggests a number of research questions to 
be pursued, such as the geographical distribution of the different reflexes of the coda *-r, 
or of the different treatments of preinitials. 

So far, the study of Old Chinese rhymes has focused mostly on the Shijing, which 
is the largest single corpus of early rhymes, but there are rhymed passages scattered 
throughout early texts that are also worthy of study. By using hypotheses about pho- 
nological changes and dialect distinctions within the Old Chinese period, it might be 
possible to locate texts more accurately in space and time based on the characteristics of 
their rhymes—or to revise and correct our hypotheses. 

Although in principle we have preferred to use evidence from the pre-Qín script 
rather than the standard script in developing our reconstruction, the number of avail- 
able early documents is steadily increasing, and making full use of them for linguistic 
reconstruction will require much time and effort from many people. Here we have tried 
to indicate the kind of research that is needed, but much more remains to be done. We 
are confident that our reconstruction is a more effective tool for paleography than the 
traditional approach now widely used, but additional research is needed to demonstrate 
this and to test and possibly correct our hypotheses. 

In particular, it would be useful to know with more precision the spatial and temporal 
origins of changes in the pre-Qín script. We have made explicit hypotheses about sound 
changes that took place during this period and have argued that these changes can explain 
certain changes in the script—such as the replacement of Es: hün by D mén as a phonetic 
element for writing {[#]} wén ‘to hear’ (see section 3.4). One way of testing and improv- 
ing hypotheses like this is to systematically investigate when and where words came to 
be written in new ways; this should clarify the chronology and geography of linguistic 
changes during the pre-Qín period, which in turn should make it easier to locate particular 
texts in place and time based on internal evidence. 
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We believe that we have demonstrated the necessity of using data from modern dia- 
lects, not just the Middle Chinese of the Qièyùn system, in reconstructing Old Chinese. 
There is now much better documentation of the Mín dialects than in the past, and 
although we have relied on Norman's reconstructions, additional precise historical work 
on these dialects is needed in order to make full use of the evidence they provide. No 
adequate Old Chinese reconstruction can ignore the phenomenon of softened initials in 
Northern Mín, for example, but some of the cases where softened initials correspond to 
Middle Chinese voiced initials do appear to be of secondary origin (see section 4.2.1.1). 
There is still more work to be done on reconstructing both the onsets and the finals 
of Proto-Min in order to properly sort out the historical layers of vocabulary in these 
dialects. Also, for reconstructing Old Chinese vocabulary, it is not enough to know that 
such-and-such a distinction existed in Proto-Min; we also need to reconstruct as many 
individual words as possible that illustrate the distinction. 

It is now also clear that not just the Min dialects but also Hakka, Wáxiang, and the 
Chü-Qü J @5 dialects of southern Zhéjiang preserve features lost in Middle Chinese, 
and other dialects can probably be added to the list. All these should be thoroughly 
researched from a historical point of view. 

Finally, there is much more to learn about early Chinese loan words in other lan- 
guages and probably loans into Chinese from those languages as well. Important histori- 
cal work on the history of Kra-Dai, Vietic, and Hmong-Mien is now underway, which 
should make it possible to improve our reconstructions in the future. 

It is largely evidence of the kinds just mentioned that has led to the main innova- 
tions in our new reconstruction of Old Chinese, which mostly involve a more com- 
plex system of presyllabic elements. The reconstruction of rhymes has remained 
fairly stable since Baxter (1992), apart from the addition of the coda *-r and the 
revised reconstructions of individual items. By contrast, our hypotheses about pre- 
syllables are based in many cases on still incomplete data and analysis, and although 
we are confident that we have made progress, we expect that this part of our recon- 
struction will be most likely to require modification as research continues in the 
future. As we argued earlier (section 1.2.1), linguistic reconstruction is a continuing 
process, and our reconstructions are a basis for further research rather than a final 
result. 


6.5 Old Chinese in broad comparative context 


In elaborating our reconstruction of Old Chinese, we have been careful not to base our 
inferences on facts from the Tibeto-Burman languages, not because we think they are 
not related to Chinese—we do accept that Sino-Tibetan is a valid grouping—but as a 
methodological choice: if Chinese and Tibeto-Burman are the two primary branches of 
the Sino-Tibetan family, as some authors believe, it is preferable that reconstruction of 
the ancestral language be based on wholly independent reconstructions of Old Chinese 
and Proto-Tibeto-Burman. 
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Our new reconstruction at times brings Old Chinese words closer to existing 
Tibeto-Burman forms: the word ‘fly (n.)’, our i *m-ror) (see section 4.4.2.4), is now 
closer to Written Tibetan sbrang (perhaps « *s-mrang) than in any other previous 
reconstructions of this word. Our reconstruction does, however, sometimes move some 
Old Chinese words away from existing Tibeto-Burman reconstructions: in 7K ‘water’, 
our *s.tur?, final *-r appears to move Old Chinese away from Proto-Tibeto-Burman 
*twij ‘water’ (Benedict 1972), Proto-Sino-Tibetan *tujH ‘water’ (Peiros and Starostin 
1996 2.146). It does, however, lead to more regular sound correspondences. Consider 
the word Jl *t.lu[n] > tsy/rwen > chuan ‘stream, river’, where the final consonant 
is placed between brackets because it is ambiguous for OC *-n and *-r: suppos- 
ing the coda was *-r, the main syllable in this form can be compared with Benedict's 
Proto-Tibeto-Burman reconstruction *lwi(y) ‘flow; stream’ with the same rhyme corre- 
spondence: Proto-Tibeto-Burman (PTB) *-wij: OC *-ur, as ‘water’. Similarly for ‘egg’, 
Benedict’s Proto-Tibeto-Burman *twiy: the main early word for ‘egg’ in Chinese, Jf! 
*k.or? > /wanX > luán ‘egg’, is unrelated to the Tibeto-Burman word, but there is a 
vulgar word for ‘egg’, also used for ‘testicles’ in southern Chinese dialects: Cantonese 
/tf^een 1/ ‘egg’, Hakka /tf^un 1/ ‘eggs of birds, reptiles; roe of fish’. This is derivable 
from an OC *t^u[n] (where [n] is ambiguous between *r and *n). Assuming, again, that 
the Old Chinese coda was *-r, this word matches Proto-Tibeto-Burman (PTB) *twij by 
the same rhyme correspondence as that for ‘stream’ and ‘water’: 

The data in Table 6.1 suggest that the Proto-Sino-Tibetan words ended in some kind 
of rhotic sound, which went to [j] word-finally in Proto-Tibeto-Burman. The words 
for ‘water’ and ‘egg’ have different tones in some Tibeto-Burman languages: for 
instance Boro /*doy/ ‘water, river’ versus /'doy/ ‘egg’ (Bhattacharya 1977:280, 288), 
Mizo (Lushai) /tui 35/ ‘water’ versus /tui 55/ ‘egg’ (Matisoff 2003:195). It is possible 
that some of these tonal contrasts, not taken into account in existing reconstructions 
of Proto-Tibeto-Burman, might originate in the presence or absence of the glottal stop 
inherited by Old Chinese. Compare the Chinese and Proto-Bodo-Garo forms (from 
Joseph and Burling 2006) in Table 6.2. The Proto-Bodo-Garo tone 2 comes from final 
-?, still present in Garo, according to Joseph and Burling (2006:101). 

Many comparative questions remain without an answer: What are *s. and *t. in the 
Chinese forms for ‘water’ and ‘stream’? Why is initial *]- voiceless in the Chinese 
word for ‘stream’? Why is the initial stop unaspirated in the Chinese word for ‘water’ 
but aspirated in ‘egg’? We expect that progress in Tibeto-Burman reconstruction will 
eventually bring some answers; we do not exclude that other answers might come from 
comparison of Sino-Tibetan with other language groups of the region. 


TABLE 6.1 Correspondence between PTB *-wij (Benedict) and OC *-ur (Baxter-Sagart) 


PTB *-wij (Benedict) OC *-ur (Baxter-Sagart) 
water *twij *s.tur? 
egg *twij *thu[n] (€ *-ur?) 


stream *]wi(j) *t ]u[n] (< *-ur?) 
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TABLE 6.2 Correspondence between OC *-? and Proto-Bodo-Garo tone 2 

Old Chinese Proto-Bodo-Garo (Joseph and Burling) 
2), *lo? > yiX > yi ‘take, use’ *]a 2 ‘take, have’ 

D *[b]o? > bjuwX > fü ‘carry on the back’ *ba 2 ‘carry a child’ 


Although we have avoided using data from outside Chinese to test hypotheses about 
Old Chinese, it is still true that an improved understanding of related languages should 
eventually give us a better understanding of Old Chinese as well. An example from 
Proto-Germanic may serve as a parallel. Some Proto-Germanic roots showed alterna- 
tions between *s and *z (surviving in English in was vs. were or lose vs. (forlorn, 
with /r/ from earlier *z) or between *p and *d (surviving in English seethe and its old 
past participle sodden). These alternations can be reconstructed for Proto-Germanic, 
but to understand their origin we must look at related languages within the larger 
Indo-European family; then we see that they result from differences in placement of the 
Proto-Indo-European accent (the pattern known as Verner's law). This broader perspec- 
tive does not necessarily change our reconstruction of Proto-Germanic, but it gives us 
a better understanding of it. Similarly, we expect that some phenomena of Old Chinese 
will not be fully understood until the history of the larger Sino-Tibetan family is clari- 
fied. More broadly, phenomena that are puzzling from a Sino-Tibetan point of view may 
become clearer when examined in a still broader comparative context. 

In closing, we hope that, apart from the light thrown on the history of Chinese proper, 
our reconstruction will help clarify some aspects of the Sino-Tibetan family's history: in 
particular, that it will facilitate the search for early Sino-Tibetan innovations. This, we 
believe, is essential to resolving the family's structure and a prerequisite to successful 
reconstruction of the protolanguage. 
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The list below includes all and only the words reconstructed in this book; a more com- 
prehensive set of reconstructions (updated as new evidence becomes available) is avail- 
able at http://ocbaxtersagart.lsait.Isa.umich.edu/. Words are listed in alphabetical order 
by modern pronunciation in pinyin romanization, then by Middle Chinese transcription. 
Modern Mandarin pronunciations are based on Hanyu dà zidián and do not always 
match the pronunciations that would be predicted on the basis of Middle Chinese. The 
English glosses are for identification only and are not intended as definitive semantic 


reconstructions. 

EE uf < *?*5j ‘to pity; sad’: 285 

X ài ngajH < *C.y'a[t]-s ‘Artemisia; moxa’: 92, 272 

dc an ‘an < *[?l'a[n] ‘peace(ful)’: 263-264; see also Anxi < 'an.sik 

GD Anxi 'an.sik < W. Hàn *[?J'a[n].sok "Ant: ‘Iranian country in the 
western regions’ (from Arsaka = Arsaces, founder of the 
Arsacid dynasty): 263—264; see also an « ‘an ‘peace(ful)’ 

lii an 'omH < *q'um-s ‘dark’: 310 

UI ang ngang < *[k.n]*‘an “high; lift high’: 57, 163, 215 

A ang 'angH < *?an-s ‘basin; (tublike:) swollen’: 100 

qe áo 'awX < *?*u? ‘old woman’: 102, 246 

BU ba pae < *p'ra ‘sow, pig’: 51, 223 

/\ bà peat < *p'r[e]t ‘eight’: 214, 275 

TK bá beat < *b*«r»ot ‘uproot’: 280, 281, 400n78; see also bèi < bajH 

Ji bá pat < *p*ot ‘small hairs on body; roots of grass’: 280 

He ba beaX < *[b]'raj? ‘stop, cease’: 269 

F1 bai baek < *b‘rak ‘white’: 17, 65, 72, 108 


TH bai paek < *p‘rak ‘cypress’: 65 
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H bai 
PI bài 
Hit bài 


Hit bài 


JF bài 
FE ban 
Jit ban 
Hu bán 
Hy bán 
Xi bàn 
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paek < *p‘rak ‘hundred’: 65, 225 

beaH < *C.[bf're-s ‘weed resembling grain’: 232 

baejH < *N-p'ra[t]-s ‘suffer defeat’; see also bài < paejH: 11, 
54, 117, 118 

paejH < *p'ra[t]-s ‘defeat (v.t.)’; see also bài < baejH: 11, 54, 
117, 118 

peajH < *C.p'ro[t]-s ‘bow, bend (v.)’: 281 

paen < *p*«r»an ‘divide, distribute’: 60 

pan < *Co.p'an ‘move’: 186 

paenX < *C.p'ran? ‘plank, board’: 53, 168, 274 

paenX < *p'ran? ‘perverse’: 259 

beanH < *[b]*ren-s ‘manage, deal with’: 277 

panH < *p'an-s ‘half’: 60, 61, 274 

paewng < *p‘ron ‘country’: 215, 244 

paew < *p*«r»u ‘wrap, bundle’: 55, 124, 247 

baewk < *C.[b]'ruk ‘hail (n.)’: 88, 249 

bawX < *[m-p['u? ‘carry in the arms’: 124 

pawX < *p‘u? ‘precious thing’: 247 

bawH < *[b]‘awk-s ‘violent’: 297; see also pu < buwk 

pij < *proj ‘sad’: 285 

Die < *pre ‘stele; upright pole of stone or wood’: 17, 19, 216, 
23], 232 

pjie < *pe ‘low, humble’: 17, 19, 216, 231, 232; see also 
Xianbei « sjen.pjie 

pok < *p*ok ‘north’: 230 

bajH < *b‘ot-s ‘thinned out (forest)': 273, 281; see also bá < beat 

bijH < *[b]rok-s ‘complete (adj.)’: 228 

bjeX < *m-p'(r)aj? ‘coverlet’: 88 

bwojH < *m-p‘ok-s ‘turn the back on’: 55; see also bèi < pwojH 

pwojH < *p*ok-s ‘the back’: 55, 230; see also bèi < bwojH 

pwon < Spur ‘run (v.)': 255, 295 

pwon < *p*ur ‘ardent, brave’: 255; see also bi < pjeH, fén < bjun 

pwonX < *C.p'o[n]? ‘tree trunk’ 17, 168 

pong < *Co.p*or ‘collapse (v., of a mountain)’: 86, 89, 186, 231 

paeng < *p‘ran ‘side of the temple gate; sacrifice there’: 143 

peang < *p'ror ‘to bind around’: 231 

puwngX < *p‘on? ‘scabbard ornament’: 244 

peangH < *yp'reg-s ‘drive out’: 235 

pik < *prok ‘urge, press’: 228, 230 

bjijH < *Co-bi[t]-s ‘smell (v.t.)’: 132, 188 
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=. 


EE. 
o c Or 


= re 


EZ biao 


IK bido 
Jl] bié 


Jal] bié 
$1 bin 
Yk bing 


WW bing 
Ea bing 
ZU bing 


bjijH < *m-bi[t]-s ‘nose’: 89, 95, 132, 142, 188, 393n4 

pijX < *pro? ‘border town’: 229 

pit < *p.[r]ut (dialect: *p.r- > *pr-) ‘writing brush’: 42, 43, 89, 
162, 294 

pjeX < *paj? ‘that’: 65 

DjüX < *C.pij? ‘compare’: 289, 290 

bejX « *m-p'e? ‘femur’: 55, 232; see also bi < pjieX 

pjieX < *pe? ‘femur, haunch’: 55; see also bi < bejX 

bet < *[b]‘i[t] ‘fragrant’: 290 

bjiek < *[N]-pek ‘law, rule; lawful’: 233 

bjieX < *N-pe? ‘low, short’: 117 

pek < *C.p'ek ‘house wall’: 168, 233 

pjaek < *prak ‘light blue’: 225 

pjeH < *por-s ‘ornate (name of a hexagram)’: 259, 295; 
see also ben < pwon, fén < bjun 

pjiejH < *pe[t]-s ‘cover (v.)’: 276, 277 

DjüH < *pi[t]-s ‘give’: 142, 390n65 

pjit € *pi[t] ‘necessarily’: 290 

pen < *p‘e[n] ‘side’ 100, 277 

pjien < *pe[n] ‘whip (n.)’ 277, 388n52 

Genk < *p'e[r]? ‘flat and thin’: 278 

pjemX < *pr[e]m? ‘diminish’: 313, 403n111 

bjenH < *C.[b]ro[n]-s ‘cap’: 204—205, 209 

bjenX < *[b]ren? ‘distinguish’: 277 

bjienH « *[b]e[n]-s ‘comfortable; advantageous’: 204—205 

bjienX < *[m-p"]e[r]? ‘insincere words’: 278; see also pian < bjien 

pjenH < *pro[n]-s ‘change (v.)’ 208—209, 217, 252, 282, 
394n13, 395n17 

pjiw < *p(r)iw ‘long hair’: 300 

pjewX < *p(r)aw? ‘exterior’: 218, 296 

biet < *N-pret ‘be separated (intr.)’: 88, 116—117, 118, 275; 
see also bié < pjet 

pjet « *pret ‘separate (tr.)’: 116; see also bié < bjet 

pjin « *pi[n] ‘guest’: 196, 291 

ping < *p.ror (dialect: *p.r- > *pr-) ‘ice’: 217, 396n27; see also 
ling < ling 

pjaengX < *praņ? ‘third heavenly stem’: 17, 163, 217, 227 

pimX < *p.rim? (dialect: *p.r- > *pr-) ‘receive’: 162 

pimX < *p.rim? (dialect: *p.r- > *pr-) ‘rations’: 162; see also lin 
< limX 


Z cái 

K cài 

PR cài 

X cai 

ES can 

ie cán 

E càng 

ji, cáng 

Ht cáo 

2& Æ cenci 


I céng 


céng 


Z5 cha 


JÉ cha 
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pa < *p'aj ‘wave (n.)’: 197, 269, 381n10 

paewk < *[pJ'rok ~ *mo-p'rok ‘flay, peel’: 215, 243 

pat < *p‘at ‘spread out’: 271 

bak < *[b]*ak ‘calm, still’: 65 

paek < *p‘rak ‘father’s elder brother’: 65 

powk < *p‘awk ‘embroidered collar’: 297 

paX < *p'aj? ‘walk lame’: 65 

peak < *p‘rek ~ *mo-p'rek ‘cleave, split’: 233 

pa-pa < *p'ar-p'ar ‘martial’: 256, 257; see also fan < phjon 

puwk < *p*ok ‘divine (v.)’: 243, 244 

puX < *[Co]-p'a? ‘to patch’: 95, 187, 382n27 

buH < *mo-b‘a-s ‘step’: 88, 95, 178 

pjuw < *po ‘not’: 53, 229; see also bülü < pjuw.lwit 

pjuw.lwit < *po.[r]ut ‘writing brush (pronunciation in Wü R 
ap. Shudwén; E. Han)’: 43, 162; see also bu < pjuw, lù < Iwit 

dzoj < *[dz|'o ‘talent, ability’: 202—203 

tshojX < *s.r‘0? ‘gather, pluck’: 21, 24 

tshojX < *s.r‘0? ‘gather, pluck’: 150 

tshojX < *s.r‘0? ‘colorful’: 150 

tshom < *m-s‘rum ‘team of three horses’: 306-307 

dzom < *C.[dz|'[o]m ‘silkworm’: 171 

tshang < *tsan ‘granary’: 55, 128 

dzang < *m-ts"an ‘store (v.)’: 55, 128 

tshawX < *[ts']‘u? “grass, plants’: 104, 246 

tsrhim.tsrhje < *[ts^r][u]m.ts"raj ‘uneven’: 269, 400n74; 
see also shén < srim, # cha < tsrhae, chai < tsrhea 

dzong < *m-s-t‘an ‘additional floor, field’: 33, 55, 59, 382n19; 
see also céng < dzong ‘in two storeys, double’ 

dzong < *N-s-t'or) ‘in two storeys, double’ 54, 59, 192; see also 
céng < dzong ‘additional floor, field’ 

tsrhae < *tsraj ‘distinction; to select’ 74, 80, 266, 269, 270; 
see also chai < tsrhea, Z° # cenci < tsrhim.tsrhje 

tsrheap < tsrhjep < *s-q'r[o]p ‘gather, collect’: 140; Jingdian 
shiwén also gives the readings tsrhip, khip, xip, and ngip 
(JDSW 118, 145) 

tsrheap < *[ts']<r>op ‘pestle’: 306, 311, 313 

tsrheat < *[ts']‘ret ‘examine’: 213, 275, 277, 311, 392n94 

trhaek < *q'*«r»ak ‘take apart, dismantle’ (dialect: *q'r- > 
*r- > trh-): 175 

tsrhea < *[ts"]raj ‘distinction; to select’ 74, 80, 266, 269, 270; 
see also cha < tsrhae, £ # cenci < tsrhim.tsrhje 
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$7 chai 


PR Chai 


7 chán 


ag 


TET chányú 


pe chán 


J; chang 
‘= chang 
Š chàng 
ja 


chàng 
DI cháo 


Di cháo 
Hi che 
Bt chè 
Js ché 


illl ché 


EE chén 


J= chén 


DR chén 


Ie chén 


it chéng 


a chéng 


fil cheng 


f$ chéng 


dzreaj < *[dz]‘ra ‘wolf’: 229 

dzreaj < *|dz]*<r>əJ ‘category, equals’: 58, 213 

dzrean < dzjren < *[dz]r[a][n] ‘timid’: 274 

dzyen.hju < W. Han *dar.fiva (< OC *[d]ar  *c"(r)a) *Xiongnü 
ruler’: 260, 399n66; see also WO dan < tan, F yú < hju 

sreanX < *s-nrar? ‘bear (v.), produce’: 18, 148, 391n76 

drjang < *lray ‘intestines’: 109, 110, 166, 173 

dzyang < *Cə.dan ‘taste (v.)': 53, 188 

trhjangH < *t^rag-s ‘aromatic spirits’: 80 


tsyhangH < *mo-t^ag-s ‘to lead (in singing)’: 178 

drjew < *m-t<r>aw ‘(morning) audience at court’: 55, 296; 
see also zhào « trjew 

dzraew < *[dz raw ‘nest’: 296 

tsyhae < *[t.q^](r)A ‘chariot’: 158, 224; see also jū < kjo 

drjet < *m-thret ‘remove, take away’: 128; see also chè < trhjet 

trhaek < *No-q'*<r>ak ‘split (v.i.)’ (dialect: *qhr- > *r*- > 
trh-): 175 

trhjet < *tret ‘remove, take away’: 128, 275; see also ché < 
drjet 

drin < *[d]ro[n] ‘dust (n.)’: 288 

zyin < *so-[d]or ‘part of Scorpio; morning’: 253, 399n58 

drin < *lri[n] ‘arrange’: 291 

dzyin < *[d]or ‘fifth earthly branch’: 181, 255 

trhaeng < *t'^rar ‘stare’: 227 

trhjeng < *t-k^rer ‘red’: 79, 159 

tsyhing < Stan ‘weigh; evaluate; call’: 55; see also chéng 
« tsyhingH 

dreang < *[d]'roy ‘citrus tree (Shudwén)’: 231 

dring < *[d]roy ‘limpid, clear’: 231 

drjeng < *|«r»er ‘rule, norm’: 164 

zying « *m.lor ‘raised path between fields’: 133, 382n19 

trhjengX < *[r]eg? ‘gallop’: 167 

tsyhingH < *mo-t^or-s ‘steelyard’: 55, 77, 95, 178; see also 
cheng « tsyhing 

trhij < *q*roj ‘fine cloth’ (dialect: *q'r- > *r- > trh-): 103 

trhje < *raj ‘mountain demon’: 116 

tsyhij.xjew < *tij.[c]"(r)aw ‘owl’: 296 

drij < *[d]rij ‘islet’: 289 

drij < *1«r»o[j] ‘slow’: 109, 284—285, 401n91 

drje < *Co.lraj ‘pool (n.)': 190 

drje < *[I]raj ‘gallop’: 269 


XH 
JR chi 
? 


chong 


Ht chóng 


chong 
chong 
chóng 
chou 


chóu 


GR XS WY a GE EH 


chóu 


E 


chóu 
Tf chou 
FA chou 
OT chü 


H chit 


EE 


Er chú 


4H chú 
$i) chú 
$3 chú 
4 chit 
RE chù 
J chù 
f$ chu 


# chu 


Tl chù 
kë chù 


J chuái 


Ey chuài 
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tsyhaeX < *[t-]|Aj? ‘large’; see also chí < tsyheX: 270, 321 

tsvhek < *t^ Ak ‘foot (measure)’: 76, 104, 226, 320, 385n25 

tsyheX < *[t-]]aj? ‘large’: 270, 321; see also chí < tsyhaeX 

tsyhiX < *t-[k^]5(9)? or *t-nə? ‘front teeth’: 32, 48, 57, 79, 
157-158 

syeH < *s-k^e-s ‘wing’: 140 

tsyhek < *[t-q"](r) Ak ‘red’: 103 

drjuwng < *[d]ruy ‘sound of cutting ice’: 310 

drjowng < *[m]-tron ‘repeat; double’: 244; see also zhong 
< drjowngX 

drjuwng < SC Jon ‘insect’: 109, 172 

dzrjuwng < *[dz]<r>un ‘exalt, honor’: 250 

trhjowngX < *ron? ‘favor, grace’: 112 

trhjuw < *riw ‘recover’: 115 

drjuw < *[d]riw ‘bind round’: 300 

dzrjuw < *[dz]riw ‘grieved’: 74, 300 

trhjuwX < *n<1>u? ‘shackles, handcuffs’: 80 

trhjuwX < *n<r>u? ‘shackles, handcuffs’: 407 

tsyhuwH « *t-q^u(?)-s ‘odor, to stink (intransitive)?': 57 

tsrhjo < *[ts]^ra ‘beginning’: 223 

tsyhwit < *t-k^ut ‘go or come out’: 56, 79, 158, 293, 294; 
see also chui < tsyhwijH 

drjo < *[I]<r>a ‘remove; get rid of’ 81, 109, 145—146, 390n69, 
390n70 

dzrjo < *s-[l]<r>a ‘hoe (n.)’: 145-146, 390n69 

dzrjo < *s-[l]<r>a ‘hoe (n.)’ 81, 145—146, 390n69 

tsrhju < *[ts^]ro ‘grass for fuel or fodder’: 242, 396n25 

tsrhjoX < *s.ra? ‘thorns’: 150 

tsyhoX < *t.q^a? ‘pestle’: 79, 83, 128-129 

tsyhoX < *t.qha? “be at’: 129, 138; see also chù < tsvhoH 

trhjuwH < *q'<r>uk-s ‘domesticated animals’: 250; see also 
chu < trhjuwk, xà < xjuwk, xù < xjuwH 

trhjuwk < *q'<r>uk ‘store (v.)’: 103, 249, 250; see also chù 
< trhjuwH, xà < xjuwk, xà < xjuwH 

trhwit < *t.k"<r>ut ‘expel’: 294 

tsyhoH < *t.q^a?-s “place (n.)': 129; see also chù < tsyhoX 

tsrhjweX < *s-t'<r>or? ‘to measure; to estimate’: 80, 139 

tsrhwaejH < *[ts"]()ro[t]-s “bite, eat’; see also chuài < 
tsrhweajH: 281 
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lig chuài tsrhweajH < *[ts*]()ro[t]-s ‘bite, eat’; see also chuài 
« tsrhwaejH: 281 

f chuan tsyhwen < *to[n] ‘bore through’: 76, 104 

| chuan tsyhwen < *t.Ju[n] (-jwen is irregular; we would expect -win) 

‘stream, river’: 53, 166, 251, 324 

$} chuán drjwen < *m-tron ‘transmit’: 282; see also zhuàn < drjwenH 

li chuán dzywen « *[d]or ‘car with solid wheels’: 283 

D chuán zywen « *Co.lo[n] ‘boat’: 190 

ll; chuán tsyhwenX < *[t^]or? ‘to pant’: 80, 283 

fj chuang tsrhaewng < *s-[«r»or ‘window’ 56, 91, 146, 150 

‘@ chuang tsrhaewng < *s-]«r»or ‘window’: 150 

it chuáng draewng < *[d]‘ron ‘a kind of flag’: 244 

K chuáng dzrjang < *k.dzray ‘bed’: 37, 71, 95, 97, 153, 160, 227, 319 

VR chui tsyhwe < *tho[r] ‘blow (v.)’: 76, 252, 266, 271, 279 

$i chuí drjwe < *m-t<r>oj ‘sledgehammer’: 279 

TE chuí drwij < *k.druj ‘hammer’: 160 

HH chui tsyhwijH < *t-k^ut-s “bring or take out’: 293; see also chü 
< tsyhwit 

lii chin trhwin < *|ru[n] ‘funeral car’: 294 

d$ chin tsyhwin < *t^un ‘springtime’: 76, 104, 294 

CG chin zywin < *so.dur ‘lip’: 181 

48% chuó trjwet < *trot ‘stitch’: 281 

i chuó trjwet < *trot ‘stop, cease’: 281 

$5 chuó trwaet < *t*rot ‘iron point at end of whip’: 281 

20 chuó tsyhak < *tawk ‘indulgent, gentle’: 297 

Z5 ci tsrhje, see £ # cenci < tsrhim.tsrhje; see also cha < tsrhae, 
chai « tsrhea 

ZS ci dzi < *[N-ts]o ‘loving, kind’: 90 

ci dzij < *dzij ‘rice or millet cake’: 108 

iit cI tshjeX < *[ts']e(j)? ‘clear (adj.)’: 262, 400n70 

H5 ci sjeH < *s-lek-s ‘give’: 51 

IX ci tshijH < *[s-n]i[j]-s ‘put in order; second’: 90 

Jil] ci tshjeH < *[ts^]ek-s ‘sharp point, thorn’: 234; see also ci < tshjek 

yal] ci tshjek < *[ts^]ek ‘pierce, stab’: 233, 234; see also ci < tshjeH 

Hl cong tshuwng < *s-l‘on ‘hear well; intelligent’: 150, 244 

VÈ cong dzjowng < *[dz]on ‘to follow’: 244 

d cóng dzuwng < *dz‘on ‘collect; thicket’: 108 

JH cü tshu < *Nə-s.r'a ‘coarse, thick (as hair)’: 192-193 


2 cuàn tshwanH < *[ts]‘o[n]-s ‘hide; flee’: 282 
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tshwoj < *s-t'*uj ‘urge, repress’: 139 

tsrhjwe < *[ts"]roj ‘reduce’: 279; see also shuai < srwij 

dzwijH « *[dz][u]p-s ‘collect, crowd’: 306, 309 

tshjwejH < *[ts"]o[t]-s ‘brittle’: 281 

tsrhjwejH < *[ts']<1>op-s ‘to pound with a pestle’: 306, 313 

dzwon < *[dz]‘a[n] ‘exist’: 202—203, 284, 288 

tshwonH < *[ts^l'u[n]-s ‘thumb; inch’: 31-32, 80, 155 

tshwat < *[ts']}‘ot ‘pinch; a pinch’: 29- 

tshwaX < *ts'*oj? ‘frivolous, trifling’: 280 

dat < *[I]‘at ‘arrive at’: 271 

top < *[t]*[uJp ‘answer’: 309 

dajH < *Fa[t]-s ‘big’: 109, 276 

dojH < *Co.l'ok-s ‘bag’: 190 

dojH < *m-r'op-s ‘reach to’: 134, 308-309, 403n115 

tajH < *C.t'a[t]-s ‘girdle, strap’: 272 

tojH < *Co.t'ok-s ‘carry on the head’: 186 

tam < *mo-t'am ‘carry on the shoulder’: 48, 88, 176 

tan « *Co.t'ar 'single, simple' 66, 186, 258, 259; see also 
chanyu < dzyen-hju 

tanX < Sand ‘sincere, truly’: 259, 321 

tanX « *t'an? ‘illness; toil’: 259 

tanX « *t'an? ‘illness; toil’: 259 

tanH < *t'an-s ‘dawn’: 259, 274 

tang < *t‘an ‘match (v.); have the value of, rank with’: 56 

taw < *C.t'aw ‘knife’: 97, 98, 168, 246, 296 

dawX < *[ko.I]*u? ‘way’: 194, 247, 247 

dawX < *[I]*u? ‘rice, paddy’: 246 

tok < *t'ok ‘obtain’: 10—11, 101, 380n4, 385n25 

tok < *t'ok ‘virtue’ 10-11, 380n4, 385n25 

tong < *k-t'or ‘a kind of sacrificial vessel’: 97 

tong < Stan ‘ascend’: 59, 136, 192, 231 

tong < *k-t‘on ‘lamp’: 153 

dek < *l'ewk ‘pheasant’: 299, 300 

dek < *l'iwk ‘wash, clean (v.)’: 301 

tejX < *tij? ‘bottom’: 100 

tejX < *tij? “bottom; stop, obstruct’: 197 

dejH < *[d['et-s ‘solitary standing (sc. tree)’: 276; see also shé 
< dzyet, zhé < tsyet 

dejH < *|d|*et-s ‘solitary-growing (sc. tree)’: 276 

dejX < *l*9j? ‘younger brother’: 285 
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Hh, di 
B EZ dianxí 


mE dian 


Fi dian 


$5 diàn 
s dian 
#A dié 


£] ding 
IH ding 


HH ding 
4E ding 


«E ding 


JH: du 

im duan 
40 duán 
Éjr duàn 


dijH < *[l'ej-s ‘earth, ground’: 109 

ten.hej < Ster ge ‘a kind of wild horse (ridden by the 
Xiongnü)': 66 

temX < *t'em? ‘black spot’: 72, 97, 98, 100, 304, 315, 403n111 

temX < *t'em? ‘black spot’: 403n111 

demX < *[1]‘im? ‘bamboo mat’: 305, 310 

temH < *[t]*[i]m-s ‘descend’: 305; see also dié < tep 

tep < *[t]*ip ‘(place in Sichuan)’ (no pre-Hàn attestations): 304, 
305, 308, 309; see also dian < temH 

teng < Zen ‘nail (n.)': 126; see also ding < tengH 

tengX < *t'en? ‘top of the head’: 235 

tengX < Spend ‘cauldron’: 43 

dengH < *m-t'eg-s ‘make fixed, settle (v.t.)': 126; see also ding 
« dengH ‘become fixed’, ding « tengH 

dengH < *N-t'eg-s ‘become fixed; settled (v.i.)’: 126, see also 
ding < dengH ‘make fixed, settle (v.t.)’, ding < tengH 

tengH < *t'eg-s ‘ready-cooked (food)': 126; see also ding 
« dengH 

tengH < *t'e-s ‘nail (v.)’: 126; see also ding < teng 

towng < *t'ur) ‘winter’: 250 

tuwng < *t'or (< *t052?) ‘east’: 9-10, 147, 244, 390n74 

duwngX < *[Co-m-]t*og? ‘move’: 147, 390n74 

tuw « *t*o ‘helmet, hood’: 55, 124 

tuwX < *t'o? ‘bushel; ladle’: 71, 242 

duwH < *ko.d'ok-s ‘neck’: 95, 184, 244, 319 

dowk < *[d]'uk ‘poison (n.)’; also (in Min dialects) *m-[d]'uk-s 
‘to poison (v.)’: 132, 249 

duwk < *C.lok ‘read (v.)’: 109 

sowk < *[s}'uk ‘seam in the back of a coat’: 249; see also du 
< towk 

towk < *t*uk ‘seam in the back of a coat’: 249; see also du 
< sowk 

tuX < *t*a? ‘belly, stomach’: 55, 126; see also du < duX 

tuX < *mo.t*a? ‘wager’: 88 

duH < *[d]|'ak-s ‘measure (n.)’: 220, 226; see also duó < dak 

duX < *m-t'a? ‘belly’: 55, 126-127; see also dù < tuX 

twan < *t'or ‘tip (n.)’: 283 

twanX < *t*or? ‘short’: 283 

twanX < *t*o[n]? ‘to cut in two’: 117; see also Éf duàn 
« dwanX 
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EI duàn 


By dur 


F) dui 
By dün 


ki dün 


s Jt Dünhuáng 


jl dün 
Z duo 
JÆ duó 


$5 duó 
Æ duó 
BE duó 
K duo 
FE: duo 


"E 


D ehuixuan 
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dwanX < *N-t*o[n]? ‘be cut in two’: 117, 118, 282; see also ËJ 
duàn < twanX 

twoj < *t*ur (dialect: *-r > *-j) ‘manage, direct’: 263, 295; 
see also dün < twon, Sr IO Dünhuáng < twon.hwang 

twojH < *[t|'[u]p-s ‘respond’: 309 

twon < *tSur ‘solid, thick’: 263, 295: see also dui < twoj, SI 
Dunhuang < twon.hwang 


twon, see SU J: Dünhuáng < twon.hwang 

twon.hwang < *t'ur.[c] ^ar ‘Dunhuang’ (place name): 263, 295 
also written £i XE; see also 3t dün < twon, dui < twoj 

dwonH < *lu[n]?-s ‘withdraw’: 251 

ta < *[t.l]°aj ‘many’: 10-11, 164 

dak < *[d]'ak ‘measure (v.)': 27, 220, 225, 226, 397n40; 
see also du < duH 

dak Sak ‘a kind of bell’: 27 

dwat < *Co.l'ot ‘seize’: 190 

twat < *t*ot ‘pick, gather’: 21 

dwaX < *150j? ‘to fall’: 182; see also hui < xjwie 

dwaX < *150j? ‘lazy’: 280 

‘a < *q'a[j] ‘slope, river bank’: 121, 271, 399n63; see also 
[n] @ H Shuixuan < 'a.hwajH.sjwen 


nga < *y'a[r] ‘goose’: 92 

ngwa < *m-q"*aj ‘move; change’: 269 

‘ak < * Pak ‘bad, ugly’: 59, 226, 226; see also wu < 'uH 

'eak < *q‘<1>[1i]k ‘part of a yoke’: 58 

ngaH < *yaj-s ‘hungry’: 257, 272 

ngak < *N-qhak ‘scared’: 121, 175 

ngak < *y'ak ‘speak frankly’: 56 

'a.hwajH.sjwen < E. Hàn *?*a-fi*wajs-swar (< OC *q‘aj + 
*m-k‘op-s + *s-[q]var) < Sanskrit abhasvara ‘shining’: 258; 
see also [iJ ë < 'a, @r hui < hwajH, 

‘on < *3*o[n] ‘kindness, favor’: 283 

nye < *ye ‘child’: 77, 108, 133 

nyi < *no ‘and, but’: 53, 72-73 

nyiX < *C.no? ‘ear’: 158 

nyeX « *n[o][r]? *you(r)': 133 

nyijH < *ni[j]-s ‘two’: 110 

pjot < *Co.pat ‘fly forth, send forth’: 186, 210, 271, 272, 273, 
391n82 

bjop < *[b](r)[o]p ‘lack (v.)': 311, 312 


D xuàn < sjwen 
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ik fă pjop < *[p.k]ap ‘model, law’: 151, 152-153, 272, 311, 312 

js fă pjop < *[p.k]ap ‘model, law’: 151, 152-153, 272, 311, 312 

Z fa pjot « *pot ‘root; hair (of head)’: 273, 281, 400n78 

3f fan phjon < *p'ar ‘a turn, a time’: 259, 399n62; see also bobo 
< pa-pa 

i& fan pjon « *par ‘hedge, screen, fence’: 257, 258 

y% fan pjon « *par ‘hedge, screen, fence’: 257, 258 

JE fan bjon < *[b]ar ‘burn, roast’: 256, 257 

9 fan bjon « *[b]ar ‘abundant, numerous’: 258 

Ix. fan pjonX < * Co.pan? ‘reverse (v.)’: 186, 208—209, 256, 259, 274, 
394n13, 394n15, 394n16 

35, fan bjomX < *[m-p"](r)om? ‘bee’: 313, 314 

fi fan bjonH « *bo[n]?-s *cooked rice or millet': 205, 282 

|. fang pjang < *pan ‘container, box (Shudwén)’: 142-143, 151, 159 

Jj fang pjang < *C-pan ‘square’: 57, 142-143, 151, 158-159, 227 

Hi fang pjangX < *pan? ‘just then, at that time’: 217 

JẸ fei pj+j < *poj ‘is not’: 285 

Fk fei pitj < *Co.po[r] (dialect: *-r > *-j) ‘fly (v.)’: 86, 186 

JE fei bj+j < *[b][o]r ‘fat (adj.)': 86 

UR fei bjojH < *Co.bo[t]-s ‘bark (v.)’: 189, 281 

yb fei Dj ^jH < *No.p[u][t]-s ‘boil (v.)': 88, 95, 174 

$t fei pjojH < *pat-s ‘great’: 272 

$t fei DjojH < *[p-k]ap-s ‘cast aside’: 152—153, 154, 272, 312, 
391n82 

4] fen pjun < *po[n] ‘divide’: 216, 217, 288 

7t fén bjun « *[b]u[n] *burn (v.)': 251 

H fén bjun < *[b]ur ‘great, big’: 295; see also bēn < pwon, bì < pjeH 

Pi fén pjunX « *mo.pon? ‘flour’: 177 

£ feng phjowng < *p'(r)og ‘bee’: 104, 244, 314 

Il feng pjuwng < *prom ‘wind (n.)': 195, 309, 310 

JS féng bjuwng < *[Co.b]or ‘Féng (surname)': 216, 231 

= féng pjowngX « *p(r)om? (dialect: *-om > *-on) ‘overturn’ 
(no pre-Hàn exx.): 312 

At feng bjowngH < *C.[b](r)on-s ‘seam’: 171 

Zs feng bjowngX < *m-p'(r)og? ‘present (v.) with both hands’: 128; 
see also feng < phjowngX 

z feng phjowngX < *p'(r)on? ‘present (v.) with both hands’: 104, 128; 
see also feng < bjowngX 

Kom pju < *pra ‘skin’: 223 


I fà bjowk < *[b](r)ok ‘kerchief (Shudwén)’: 243 
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bjuw < *m.b(r)u ‘float (v.)’: 131 

bjuwH < *[b]ok-s (< *[b]uk-s?) ‘hatch (v.)': 228 

pjut < *p[o]t ‘remove dense vegetation’: 287 

pjuwk « *pok ‘blessing’: 228, 230 

pjuX < *p(r)a? ‘axe’: 100, 224, 381n11 

pjuX < *p(r)o? ‘repository’: 381n11 

bjak < *bak ‘bind (v.)': 107, 225 

bjuwX < *[b]o? ‘carry on the back’: 325 

bjuwX < *[b](r)u? ‘big mound’: 247 

bjuwH < *[N]-pruk-s ‘again’: 249; see also fü < bjuwk 

bjuwk < *m-p(r)uk ‘return’: 249; see also fü < bjuwH 

bjuwX « *mo.bo? *woman, wife': 88, 156, 178 

pjuwk « *p(r)uk *belly': 126 

kojX < *C.q‘a? ‘change (v.)': 30-31, 229, 385n24 

kojX < *C.q'o? ‘change (v.)’: 30-31, 229, 385n24 

kajH < *[k]'ap-s ‘cover (v.); cover (n.)’: 151, 153, 197, 311 

kam < *[kT'[a]m ‘sweet’: 314 

kan < *[k]'ar ‘dry’: 260 

kan < *s.k'a[r] ‘liver’: 137 

kanH <*[k]‘ar-s ‘sunrise (Shuowén)': 261 

kanH < *[kJ'ar-s ‘stem; framework’: 261 

komH < *[k]'om-s ‘the Gan river in Jiangxi’: 313-314, 
403n117 

kang < *k*ar ‘strong; hard’: 227 

kang < *k‘ay ‘guiding rope of net’: 43 

kang < *k-n‘ay ‘lift high’: 57, 96, 163 

kaw < *Co.k*'aw ‘lard (n.)’: 186 

kaw < *Ca.[k]*aw ‘high, tall’: 296 

kaw < *[k]*u ‘big drum’: 247 

kowk < *k*uk ‘announce, inform’: 249 

ka < *[k]‘aj ‘sing, song’: 256, 269, 271 

kat < *Co-k'at ‘cut (v.); harm (v.)’: 271 

kaek < *k'rak ‘go to’: 185 

kaek < *kšrak ‘go to’: 185 

keak < *[k]'rek ‘obstruct, separate (v.)': 233 

keak < *k‘rak ‘hide, skin’: 213, 230 

kop « *k*op ‘together; put together; combined’: 125, 388n46; 
see also hé < hop 

kon < *[k]'o[n] ‘root, trunk’: 288 

kaeng < *k‘ray ‘seventh heavenly stem’: 166 
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Hi geng kaeng < *k'ray ‘change (v.)’: 43, 227 
B geng keang < *k*«r»er ‘plow (v.)’: 235 
^ gong kuwng < *C.q‘on ‘impartial, just; public’: 66, 181 
4X gong kuwng < *C.q‘on ‘father; prince’: 28-29, 31, 66, 101, 182, 
383n7, 385n24 

7 gong kjuwng < *k(r)un ‘dwelling; palace; note of scale’: 250 
_L gong kuwng < *k‘on ‘officer’: 28, 66, 313—314 
TI gong kuwng < *k‘on ‘work’: 244, 250 
IX gong kuwng < *k*or ‘attack’: 250 
UE gong kjowng < *k<r>on ‘respectful’: 244, 245 
Jk gong kjowng < *k<r>on ‘respectful’: 244, 245 
E gong kjowng < *k<r>on ‘respectful’: 244, 245 
-j gong kjuwng < *k"or ‘bow (n.)': 228, 231, 307 
fit gong kwaeng < *[k]“ran ‘drinking horn’: 227 

gong kjowngX < *k(r)on? ‘join the hands’: 119 
it gong gjowngH < *N-k(r)on?-s ‘together, all’: 119, 245 
Bi gong kuwngH < *[k]‘on-s < *[k]'om-s ‘tribute’: 313—314, 403n117 
85 gong kuwngH < *[k}on-s < *[k]'om-s ‘tribute’: 313—314, 403n117 
ža] gou kuwX < *Co.k'ro? ‘dog’: 186, 215 
ay gòu kuwH < *[k]'(r)ok-s ‘draw a bow to the full’: 244 
ff gi ku < *k**a ‘orphan’: 223 
dà gu ku < *mo.k'a ‘mushroom’: 177 
ax gù kuwk < *[k]’ok ‘grain’: 243, 244 
hy gù kuX < *Cə.kwa? ‘male (bovine)’: 187 
Fy gù kwot < *k‘ut ‘bone’: 294 
i gu kuH < *k‘a?-s ‘old (not new)’: 75, 101 
J gua kwae < *k"^ra ‘melon, gourd’: 223 
th gua kweaH < *[k]“re-s ‘prognosticate with Achillea’: 232 
Je guai kweaj < *k™raj ‘oppose; disorder’: 285 
K- guài kwaejH < *[k]“ret-s ‘divide, make a breach’: 276 
£ guài kweajH < *[k]™ro-s ‘extraordinary’: 229 
BN guan kwaen < *[k]'ro[n] ‘barrier’: 214; see also HI |#J jianguan 

< kean.kwaen 

OG guan kwaenH < *kwra[n]-s ‘servant, groom’: 274 
zl guàn kwan < *[k.?]'or ‘cap (n.)': 58, 151; see also guàn < kwanH 
© guan kwan < *k™“a[n] ‘official (n.)’: 234, 274, 278 
ff guan kwean < *[k]“ra[n] ‘widower’: 288 
Ap guan kwean < *k.r*u[n] (dialect: *k.r'- > *k‘r-) ‘ribbon; kelp’: 294; 


see also lun « /win 
Jii guán kwanX < *k"5a[n]? ‘exhausted, helpless’: 259 


7 guàn 


k guàn 
ti guàn 


Di guan 


SD guàn 
Jt guang 
Be guáng 
Sir gui 
Æ gui 


{E gui 
fe eut 
Z$ gui 
Da gui 
D gui 
if gui 
D gui 
Wk gui 
Ti gui 


É gui 


3j guo 
iii guó 
R guð 


id guò 


Œ hài 
ÉZ hài 
2€ han 
He han 


han 


WS han 
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kwanX < *k*Sa[n]? ‘exhausted, helpless’: 259; see also guan 
« kwanX ‘tube; flute’ 

kwanX < *[k]'o[n]? ‘tube; flute’: 282; see also guan < kwanX 
‘exhausted, helpless’ 

kwanX < *[k]'o[n]? ‘tube; flute’: 282 

kwanH < *k.?or-s ‘cap (v.)’: 58, 151, 154; see also guan 
< kwan. 

kwanH < *[kJ'or(?)-s ‘pour out libation’: 282 

kwanH < *k*on-s ‘pass through the center’: 208—209, 395n16 

kwanH < *C.q™ar-s ‘watchtower’: 234, 278; see also 4E H 
róngguàn < hjwaeng.kwanH 

kwanH < *C.q™ar-s ‘heron’: 261 

kwang < *kwšan ‘light, brightness’: 81, 117 

kwangX < *k"5ag? ‘wide’: 227 

kjw-j < *[k]voj ‘return (v.)’: 385, 391n80, 401n91 

kwej < *[k]"*e ‘jade scepter’: 232 

kwij < *[k]“rə ‘tortoise’: 229, 248, 398n54 

kjweX « *[k](r)oj? ‘perverse’: 279 

kjwijX < *kvij? ‘tenth heavenly stem’: 289 

kjw+jX < *k-?uj? ‘ghost’: 101, 151, 154, 391n80 

kwijX < *k"ru? ‘gui ritual vessel’: 247, 248, 398n54 

kwijX < *kvru? ‘wheel ruts’: 218, 247, 248, 397n30, 398n54 

gwijH « *[g]ruj-s *box (n.)': 293 

kjwejH < *k(r)[o][t]-s ‘lift (the dress)’: 281 

kjw+jH < *kuj-s ‘precious; expensive’: 101, 102, 196, 391n79 

kwajH < *k*op-s ‘place where two ends of a collar or belt 
join': 312 

kwak < *k“ak ‘outer wall’: 225 

kweak < *C.q'*«r»ok ‘severed left ears’: 230 

kwaX < *[k]‘o[r]? ‘fruit; result’: 282 

kwaH < *k"^aj-s ‘to pass; transgress’: 271 

hajH < *N-k'at-s ‘be hurt (v.i.); injury (n.)': 197, 272 

heajX < *[g]'ro? ‘alarmed’: 229 

han < *Co.[g|'a[n] ‘cold’: 274 

han < *[g]'ar ‘(state in the Korean peninsula, Three Kingdoms 
period)’: 261 

hom « *Co-m-k'[o]m ‘hold in the mouth’: 192 

hanH < *[g|'ar (rhymes as *-ar, but MC implies *[gf'ar -s) 
‘white (of a horse)’: 259; see also hàn < hanH ‘prop up, 
support? 
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i$ hàn hanH < *m-k'ar-s ‘prop up, support’: 257, 258; see also hàn 
< hanH ‘white (of a horse)’ 

^ hàn hanX < *[g]‘a[r]? ‘dry, drought’: 106 

1X hàn xanH < *r'ar-s (W dialect: *n- > x-, *-r > -n) ‘(river name)’: 
112, 114, 387n37 

tk hao xaw < *q'*u ‘weed (v.)’: 103 

2 hao xaw < *q'*u ‘weed (v.)’: 103, 390n71 

9 hao haw < *[C.gf'aw ‘call out’: 246 

Tif. hao xawX < *q'*u? ‘good’: 59, 102, 103, 246; see also hào < xawH 

lif. hào xawH < *q'*u?-s ‘love, like (v.)’: 59; see also hao < xawX 

A hé hap < *m-[k]‘ap ‘thatch, cover (v.)’: 151, 153, 197, 311 

fr hé hop < *m-k*op ‘come together; bring together’: 125, 127, 311, 
312; see also gé « kop 

liz hé hot < *m-[q]‘at ‘bite (v.)’: 287 

Fi hé hwa < *[c]*oj ‘harmonious’: 266, 270, 271 

hé hwa < *[c]*oj ‘growing grain’: 279 

Ti hé haH < *m-k‘aj-s ‘congratulate’: 272 

#5 hé hak < *[g]‘awk ‘crane’: 297 

fy hé hat < *[c]'at ‘coarse cloth’: 44 

ñ: hé howk < *[g]'awk ‘high’: 297 

ijj he xaek < *q'<r>ak ‘frighten’: 121, 175 

jj he xaek < *q"rak ‘red, fiery’: 103 

Æ hei xok < *m'ok (dialect: *m'- > x-) ‘black’: 42 

=€ héng xaeng < *q"'rar) ‘penetrate’: 157; see also xiang < xjangX 

TAL héng hong < *[g]'og ‘constant’: 231 

Tii héng hwaeng < ZC. gan ‘crosswise; horizontal’: 171 

ZL hong huwng < *g‘on ‘pink’: 105 

Z: hong hweang < *[g]“<r>on ‘resounding; great’: 231 

54 hong hwong < *[G]“an ‘vast’: 231 

Jf hou huw < *mo-g'(r)o ‘monkey’: 178 

Fe hou huw < *[g]'(r)o ‘feudal lord’: 242 

l hou huwX < *Co.[g]'(r)o? ‘thick’: 189 

fa hou huwX < *c'(r)o? ‘sovereign; queen’: 105 

ia hou huwH, see ift Jë xiéhóu < heaH.huwH 

Ihe hū xu < *q'*a ‘call out, shout’: 220; see also hù out 

ZJ hū xwot « *m‘ut ‘careless; confused’: 111 

fH hú hwot < *[g]‘ut ‘dig out’: 158 

J£ hù xuX < *g'ra? (W dialect: *q*^r- >rf- > x-) ‘tiger’: 103 

yet iat hühü xuX.xuX < *g'a?.qha? ‘sound of hewing wood’, also written 


Fir Br: 129; see also F5; T hühü < xuX.xuX 
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AFF hühü xuX.xuX < *q'*a?.q'5a? ‘sound of hewing wood (Mao 165.3)’, 
also written F/r fit: 129; see also ËF xü < xjoX, jet jf hühü 
< xuX.xuX 

JE hù huH < *N-q‘a?-s ‘shut in, stop up’: 129 

F hù huX < *m-q‘a? ‘door’: 129 

F hù huX < *m-q‘a? ‘to stop, to check’: 129 

FE hà xuH < *q'*a-s ‘call out, shout’: 220; see also hū < xu 

JC hua xwae < *qwh*ra ‘flower (n.)': 7, 83, 105, 379n5 

HE hua xwae < *qv'sra ‘flower (n.)’ (now written “ZE”: 7, 83, 105, 
379n5; see also hua < hwae 

HE hud hwae < *N-q""‘ra ‘flower (v.); flowery (adj.)’: 7, 83; see also 
hua < xwae 

iH hua hweat < *No-g'rut ‘slippery’: 95, 174, 175, 215, 294 

ay hua hwaejH < *[g]"rat-s ‘speak; words’: 106, 272 

i hua hwaeX < *[g]*<r>or? (dialect: *-r *-j) ‘turn around (as a 
wheel)’: 282; see also huan < hwanX 

I hua hwaeX < *m-k‘<r>o[r]? ‘ankle’: 215, 282 

i hua hweaH < *C-g™“rek-s ‘drawing (n.)': 106, 171, 234; see also 
hua < hweak 

4i hua hweaH < *m-q™rek-s ‘bind’: 83; see also hua < xweak 

Fe hua hweak < *gwsrek ‘draw (v.)’: 106, 171, 233, 234; see also hua 
« hweaH 

il] hua hweak < *gwsrek ‘draw (v.)’: 106, 171 

4i hua xweak < *qw'*rek ‘bind’: 83; see also hua < hweaH ‘bind’ 

Y, huà xwaeH < *qv**«r»aj-s ‘transform’: 105, 269, 379n5 

yÈ huái hweaj < *[c]“‘rij ‘(name of a river)’: 289 

TE huai hweaj < *[g]*ruj ‘bosom; embrace’: 293 

EX huài kweajH < *[k]*<r>uj?-s ‘destroy’: 117; see also Jš huài 
< hweajH 

Ed huài hweajH < *N-[k]*<1r>uj?-s ‘be destroyed’: 117, 118, 215; 
see also Ji huài < kweajH 

ae huan xjwon < *q**ar ‘clamor, shout’: 261 

JE huan xwan < *q""Sar ‘rejoice; joyous’: 261 


EE YP? Huanqián xwan.dzjem < W. Hàn *x‘war-dz[e]m (< OC *qv'*ar + *dz[o]m) 
‘Khwarazm’ (region in Central Asia): 260—261; see also 1j 
qián « dzjem 


Pa huán hwaen < *C.çw*<r>en ‘ring (n.)’: 214, 234, 277, 278 
je huán hwaen < *[c|"*«r-en ‘turn around; return’: 67; see also xuán < 
zjwen. 


yx huán hwaen < *[¢]“*<r>en ‘turn around, return’: 67 
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TH huán 


T 


ib huàn 


ilt huàn 


jii huang 
J huang 
Gr huang 


BS hui 


iE hut 


JÈ hur 


|E] huí 
JHE hui 
Ju hui 


hui 


hwan < *[c]|"*ar “pillar; martial-looking’ 258, 266; see also 
Ed Wühuán < 'u.hwan 


hwaenH < *[g]‘ro[n]-s ‘calamity; distress’: 282 

hwanX < *[g]*or? ‘turn around (as a wheel)’: 282; see also hua 
< hwaeX 

xwang < *m'ar ‘wasteland; uncultivated land’: 152 

hwang, see 3X Ji Dünhuáng < twon.hwang 

hwang < *N-kwan ‘yellow’: 81, 117, 118 

xjwie < *loj (W dialect: *]- > x-) ‘destroy’: 280; see also duo 
« dwaX 

xjw+j < *qwhər ‘brilliant’: 253 

xwoj < Slrlull (W dialect: Sr > x-) ‘exhausted, weary’: 116; 
see also hui < xjw+jX 

hwoj < Seat ‘go around’: 285 

xjweX < *qvhar? (dialect: *-r > *-j) ‘sunlight’: 258 

xjw+jX < *ru[j]? (W dialect: *r- > x-) ‘sound of thunder’: 116; 
see also hui < xwoj 

hwajH < *m-k‘op-s ‘meeting; have a meeting’: 312, 399n63; 
see also kuài < kwajH, |n] & H ehuixuàn < 'a.hwajH.sjwen 

hwejH < *[c]“e[t]-s ‘intelligent’: 276 

'jwojH < *qvat-s ‘bad weeds; filth’: 272 

tsyhwejH < *t-lo[r?]-s ‘snout; to pant’: 33, 57, 165, 393n103; 
see also hui < xjwojH 


xjwieH < *]oj-s (W dialect: *]- > x-) ‘shred sacrificial meat’: 
112, 280; see also tuð < thwaX 

xjwojH < *lo[r?]-s (W dialect:*]- > x-) ‘snout; to pant’: 57, 165; 
see also hui < tsvhwejH 

xwojH < *q'*uj-s ‘wash the face’: 101 

xwojX < *q"**5? ‘property, valuables’: 44, 229 

xwon < *m'u[n] ‘dusk, dark’: 63, 64, 322 

hwon < *[m.]q'*o[n] ‘spiritual soul’: 288 

hwat < *[g]“‘at ‘to live’: 271 

hweak < *m-q™rak ‘catch (v.)': 225 

hwok < *[c]"*ok ‘some; or’: 39-40, 230 

gjaek < *Co.[g]rek ‘wooden sandal’: 232, 233 

kej < *k'e ‘fowl, chicken’: 232 

kej < *[kT'er *crosspiece of wood on top of pillar’: 278; see also 
jian < ken 

kek < *[kl'ewk ‘dam up (water): 299 

ki < *k(r)o ‘base (n.)’: 218, 229 
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kij < *Co.k«r»o[j] ‘hungry’: 187, 285 

kijX « *kroj? ‘small table, stool’: 285 

kje < *kraj ‘bridle, halter’: 270 

kje < *[k](r)aj ‘odd (number)': 8, 379n7; see also qi < gie 

kj+j € *ko[j] ‘famine’: 285 

tsej € *[ts]*aj ‘ascend’: 285 

tsej € *[ts]*ij “pickle (v.)’: 289 

dzip < *[dz][u]p ‘gather, collect’: 306, 309 

dzit < *[dz]i[t] ‘sickness’: 290 

gip < *[m-k-]rop ‘reach to’: 134, 140, 308 

git < *[g]ri[t] ‘strong, healthy (horse)': 290 

kik < *k(r)ok ‘urgently’: 218 

kik < *krok ‘thorns’: 230 

kik < *krok ‘thorns’: 230 

kjit < *C.qi[t] (*C.q- > *k-, escaping palatalization) 
‘auspicious’: 290 

tsik < *[ts]ik ‘go to’: 239 

tsip < *s.qrip (dialect: tsr- > ts-) ‘cluster together’: 137, 305, 
389n59; see also yi < ‘ip 

tsrip < *s.q<r>[i]p ‘crowded together’: 137, 389n59 

kiX < *k(r)o? ‘sixth heavenly stem’: 30-31, 382n17 

kj+jX < *koj? ‘few; how many’: 254 

giH « *m-k(r)ok-s ‘warn; avoid’: 125 

gijH « *[m-k-]rop-s ‘reach to’: 134, 308 

gjeX < *[g]re? ‘skill’: 232 

kejH < *k'i[t]-s ‘hair knot, chignon’: 58, 291 

kjeH < *C.[k](r)aj-s ‘entrust to’: 257 

kjejH < *[kj(G)[a][t]-s ‘a kind of woolen fabric’: 196 

tsjejH < *[ts][a]p-s ‘connection’: 311 

tsjejH < *[ts]et-s ‘sacrifice’: 276, 311 

kae < *k‘ra ‘household’: 223, 399n60 

kae < *k'raj ‘add’: 269, 399n60 

kaep < *C.k'«r»ep ‘chopsticks’ (MC -aep is irregular; we 
would expect -eap): 126; see also jia < kep 

keap < *k*<r>ep ‘press between’: 58, 117, 126, 314 

kep < *k'ep ‘chopsticks’ (JDSW 164): 126; see also jia < kaep 

kaep < *[kf'r[a]p ‘first heavenly stem; fingernail’: 311 

kaeX « *Co.k'ra? ‘borrow; false’: 187 

kaeH < *s-k‘ra-s ‘send (one's daughter) as a bride’: 75, 
136-137 
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E jian 
%4 jiān 
Hj jiān 


Fe jian 


=] 


jiān 


BF jiān 


n] al jiānguān 


Yak jián 
j jián 
He Jt jiánzhán 
J£ jiàn 
15 jiàn 


F jiàn 


iL jiang 
gm (äng 
zt jiang 
JT jiàng 


AE jiāo 


E jiao 


HL jiao 


as bay 
HE 


& jiào 
21 jiào 
Ja jie 
i jie 


f jie 


kaem < *[k]'ram ‘inspect’: 107, 163, 313 

kaen < *[k ran ‘wicked(ness)’: 274 

kean < *k're[n] ‘interval’: 277; see also |H] 4 jianguan < kean. 
kwaen 

kem < *[k]*em ‘combine; at the same time’: 313 

ken < *[k]‘e[n] ‘shoulder (m.V: 204, 277 

ken < *[k]‘er ‘crosspiece of wood on top of pillar’: 278; 
see also ji < kej 

kean.kwaen < *k‘re[n].k‘ro[n] ‘sound of a chariot’s linchpin 
(Ode 218.1)’: 214 

keamX < *k'r[o]m? ‘reduce’: 310 

kenX < *k‘[e][n]? ‘cocoon’: 71 

kjenX.trjenX < *kren?.tren? grown ugly (?)’: 78 

dzenH < *[dz['o[n]-s ‘to fence in’: 203 

dzenH < *N-ts‘a[n]-s ‘grass, herb; a second time’: 203, 204, 
283, 288 

gjenX « *[g]r[a][n]? ‘item’: 274 

kaenH < *k‘ran?-s ~ *k'ran? ‘admonish’: 259, 399n65 

kenH < *[k]'en-s ‘see (v.)': 54, 55, 58, 116, 201; see also xian 
< henH ‘appear’, xian < henH ‘cause to appear’ 

kjaemH « *s.kr[a]m-s ‘sword’: 137 

kjonH « *[k]a[n]-s ‘set up, establish’: 274 

tsenH < * Co.ts'o[r]-s ‘grass, fodder’: 186, 283, 393n105, 
401n86 

tsjenH < *[ts][a][n]-s ‘splatter with water’: 274 

tsjenH < *[ts]en-s ‘arrow’: 100, 277 

kaewng < *k'ror ‘(Yangzi) river’: 215, 244 

kjang < *kar ‘boundary’: 43 

kjang < *C.qay ‘(a family name)’: 106, 385n28 

dzjangH < *s.bay-s ‘craftsman’: 142, 143 

kaew < *[k]'raw ‘cross (v.)’: 296 

kaew < *[k]'riw ‘glue’: 300 

kaew < *s.[k]'raw ‘teach’: 136, 137; see also jiào < kaewH 

kaewk < *C.[k]*rok ‘horn, corner’: 215, 243 

kaewH < *k‘ruk-s ‘awaken’: 55, 197, 249; see also jué < kaewk 

kaewH < *s.k‘raw-s ‘teaching; instruction’: 136, 137; see also 
jiao < kaew 

gjot < *m-[k]at ‘lift’: 58 

heaj < *[g]'roj ‘cold’: 289—290 

kea < *[k]‘re ‘road crossing’: 232 


38 jié 
Ais jié 
di jié 
Fj jié 
ja jié 
ài jié 
T ue 
D né 


jie 


jié 


c. 
Sch 
O- 


J> Bb mE TE S St 


T 
í =; =; =: 
Se BED =: 
D B œ 


vr jin 

1 jing 
A jing 
jing 
"nn jing 
At jing 
iS jing 
dé jing 


T5 jing 
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keaj < *k'roj ‘cold’: 285, 289-290 

keaj < *k'rij “steps, stairs’: 289 

keaj « *k'rij ‘all’: 213, 289 

tsjae < *tsAj ‘sigh; alas!’: 269, 270 

tsjep < *[ts][a]p ‘connect’: 311 

dzet < *[dz}et ‘cut, trim’: 400n77 

gjet < *N-[k]<r>at ‘remarkable; hero’: 271 

gjet < *N-[k]<r>at ‘remarkable; hero’: 58 

gjet < *N-[k](r)at ‘exhaust (v.); dry up’: 210 

ket < *k*i[t] ‘tie (v.)’: 58, 290, 291 

ket < *k*i[t] ‘lift up the skirts’: 21 

kjaep « *k(r)ap ‘rob’: 153, 311, 312 

kjaep < *[k](r)op ‘stumble’: 311 

tset € *ts'ik ‘joint’: 71, 100, 136, 239 

kaejH < *[k]*<r>at-s ‘castrate’: 272 

keajH < *k‘r[e][t]-s ‘boundary’: 276 

keajH < *k‘r[e][t]-s ‘mustard plant’: 71, 102 

keajH < *k*rak-s ‘warn’: 125 

tsjaeH < *[ts]Ak-s ‘loan, borrow’: 226; see also jiè < tsjek 

tsjek < *[ts]Ak ‘loan, borrow’: 226; see also jié < tsjaeH 

kim < *k(r)[o]m ‘metal, bronze’: 101 

kim < *[k]r[o]m ‘now’: 238 

kin < *kron ‘kerchief’: 254, 284 

king < *k-rin (dialect: *k-r- > *kr-, *-iņ > -ing) ‘boastful’: 237, 
238; see also jin < king ‘pity (v.)’, qin < gin 

king < *k-rin (dialect: *k-r- > *kr-, Sun > -ing) ‘pity (v.)’: 237, 
238; see also jin < king ‘boastful’, qin < gin 

kj+n < *C.[k]o[n] ‘sinew’: 168, 288 

kj+n < *[k]or ‘axe; catty’: 253, 254, 255, 267 

gj *nH < *s-N-kor?-s ‘be near to (v.t.)’: 54, 118-119, 142, 

38742; see also jin < gj -nX 


gj *nX < *N-kor? ‘near’: 118; see also jin < gj *nH 

heang < *m-k-l«r»er ‘stalk (n.)': 192 

keng < *k-l'ey ‘loom; regulate; norm’: 164, 192, 235 

keng < *k.l'er ‘a vein of water (Shuowén)': 159, 163-164, 192 
king < *k(r)an ‘cautious’: 231 

kjaeng < *[k]ran ‘hill; capital city’: 43, 217, 227, 235 

kjaeng < *kren ‘be afraid’: 75, 232, 235 

tsjeng < *tsen ‘bright, limpid’: 55 

tsjeng < *tsen ‘fine rice; pure’: 55 
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5 jing kjaengX « *C.qrag? ‘bright; image": 28, 45, 101, 168 

Jt jing tsjengX < *C.tsen? ‘well (n.)’: 168 

i jing dzjengH < *m-tser-s ‘cleanse (v.t.); *N-tsen-s ‘clean’: 55, 81 

inf jing gjaengH < *m-krarn?-s ~ C-kran?-s ‘strive; compete’: 126 

JS jing hengH < *m-k"en-s ‘leg, shank’: 58, 128 

$ jing kjaengH « *C.qrag?-s ‘mirror’: 101, 168, 385n24 

3) jing kjiengH < *ken-s (no palatalization before *-en?) ‘strong’: 78 

HF] jiong kweng < *kwšen ‘region distant from capital’: 235 

t] jióng kjwaengX < *k-mran? (dialect: *k.mr- > *k"r-) ‘bright 
window': 57, 152 

H mp kjiw < *k-riw (dialect: *k-r- > *kr-) ‘twist (v.)’: 137 

E ju kjiw < *k-riw (dialect: *k-r- > *kr-) ‘twist (v.)’: 301 

j£ ju kjiw < *k-riw (dialect: *k-r- > *kr-) ‘tie around, strangle’: 57 

J jiü kjuwX < *[k]v2? ‘a long time’: 119, 248 

Jujiü kjuwX < *[k]u? *nine': 31—32, 80, 155, 247, 248, 397n30, 
398n55 

JE jit kjuwX < *s.[k](r)u? ‘Allium’: 247 

y5 jit tsjuwX « *tsu? ‘wine’: 101, 247 

ZC jiù gjuwH < *N-kvo?-s ‘old’: 118, 119 

F jiu gjuwX < *C.[g]Vo? ‘mortar’: 123, 229 

EH jiü gjuwX < *[g](r)u? ‘mother’s brother’: 106, 123 

FR jū kjo < *C.q(r)a ‘chariot’: 158, 224; see also che < tsyhae 

H. jū tsjo < *tsa ‘[final particle]’: 145; see also qié < tshjaeX 

3j ju gjowk « *N-k'(r)ok *bent, curved': 120, 175 

4f jú kjwit < *C.qvi[t] ‘well-rope’: 82, 290; see also yu < ywit 

HG jú kwek < *k™ek ‘shrike’: 233 

H jù kjoX < *C.q(r)a? ‘lift, raise’: 131, 168, 171 

e jü kjoX < *[k]ra? ‘round basket’: 158, 223 

um kjuX « *[k](r)o? ‘(a kind of tree)’: 381n11 

kp jù kjuX < *[k]"(r)a? ‘carpenter's square’: 381n11 

oe ju kjoH < *k(r)a-s ‘saw (n.)': 224 

jf jù kjuH « *k-ro-s ‘sandal, shoe’: 242 

WR jù kjuH < *k-ro-s ‘sandal, shoe’: 242 

E ju tsjuH < *[ts]ok-s ‘replenish’: 244; see also zú < tsjowk 

48 juan kjwenX < *[k](r)o[n]? ‘roll (v.)': 118, 282 

4H juàn kjwienH < *[k]ven-s ‘a kind of silk stuff’: 277 

Zt jué dzjwet < *[dz]ot ‘cut off’: 281 

JE jué gjut < *[g]ut ‘dig out (earth)': 158 

EI jué kaewk < *k'ruk ‘be aware’: 197, 249; see also jiào < kaewH 


WU jué kjwak < *C.q*(r)ak ‘anxious look’: 225 
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kjwot < *Co.kot ‘bracken (a kind of edible fern)’: 186, 281 

kjwot « *kvat ‘stumble, fall’: 210 

kwet < *[k]"*et ‘farewell words’: 276 

kwet < *[k]Wet ‘open; decide’: 276 

kjun < *C.qur ‘lord; ruler’: 82, 127 

kjun < *[k]vor ‘army; camp’: 253, 255 

kjwin < *C.q*i[n] ‘even, equal’: 127, 291, 388n50 

kjwin < *C.q"i[n] *potter's wheel’: 127, 193, 388n50 

gwinX « *[g]run? ‘mushroom’: 294 

khoj < *[k]'‘aj ‘to open (v.t.)’: 120, 175; see also kai < khoj ‘to 
open (v.i.)’ 

khoj < *No-[k]'*5j ‘to open (v.i.)’: 120, 174—175; see also kai 
< khoj ‘to open (v.t.)’ 

xjtjH < *q'op-s ‘sigh; angry’: 308 

khomX < *[k]"om? ‘pit’: 314, 399n57 

khomX < *[k]*om? ‘(booming sound?)': 250, 399n57 

khang < *k-r‘an ‘tranquil; at ease’: 166; see also tang < thang 

khawX < *k-r'u? ‘old; deceased father’: 166, 167 

khwa < *k*"Saj ‘great’: 271 

khat < *No-[k]*at ‘thirsty’: 175 

khok < *[k^l'ok ‘cut, engrave’: 230 

khaek < *k"rak ‘guest’: 225 

heang < *m-k'*«r»er ‘shank bone’: 58; see also keng < kheang 

kheang < *k'*«r-er ‘shank bone’: 58, 128; see also keng 
< heang 

khuwng < *k'*or ‘hollow, empty; hole’: 66; see also kóng 
« khuwngX 

khuwngX < *k'5og? ‘hollow, empty; hole’: 75, 104; see also 
kong < khuwng 

khjowngX < *k*(r)on? ‘fear’: 244 

khuwX < *k"*(r)o? ‘mouth’: 33, 242 

khuX < *k'5a? ‘bitter’: 104, 222, 223 

khweajH < *[k*]*<r>uj-s ‘clod, lump’: 293; see also kuai 
< khwojH 

khwojH < *[k^T'uj-s ‘clod; lump’: 293; see also kuài < khweajH 

kwajH < *k‘op-s ‘calculate; calculation’: 312; see also hui 


< hwajH, [i] @ H. Shuixuan < 'a./ajH.sjwen 
khjwang < *k-p^ar ‘square basket’: 57, 151, 152, 158-159 
khjwang < *k-p^ar ‘square basket’: 158-159 
khwangH < *[k-mf'ap-s ‘desolate, waste’: 152 
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Jii kur khjwie < *k"^e ‘pry, spy DI: 232 

2X kui gjwij < *g"ij ‘mallow’: 108, 401n91 

XE kuí gwij < *[g]"rij ‘a kind of lance’: 289 

NA kuí gwij < *[g]"ru ‘cheek bone, bones of the face’: 247, 248 

BS kui khwej < *k"*j ‘diverging, extraordinary’: 289 

fis] kuó khwat, see #2 E qiékuó < khet.khwat 

fil] là lat < *mo.r'at (~ *C.r'at?) ‘wicked; spicy’: 134 

Be lái loj < *mo.r*ok (> Sal ‘come’: 39-40, 110, 134, 147, 153, 179, 
230—231, 312, 392n102 

HK lái loj < *[r]’o ‘kind of wild cat (pron. in Chén [li and Chù ## ap. 
Fangyan)’: 162 

BA lài lajH < *r'a[t]-s ‘depend on’: 196 

EA lan lam < *k.r*am ‘basket’: 163, 313 

E: lan lam < *[N-k.]r'am ‘indigo’: 54 

aE lan lom < *[r'[o]m ‘to covet’: 122 

ifi lán lanX < *[N-ko.]r'an? ‘lazy’: 54, 192 

TR JÉ Lángyá lang.yae < *[r]‘an.c(r)A ‘name of a mountain in Shandong’: 
131; see also J} xié < zjae, yé < yae 

Bj] lang langX < *k.r*ag? ‘bright’: 163 

Æ lao lawX < *C.r'u? ‘old’: 144, 166-167, 172, 320 

4k lè lak < *[r'awk ‘to cure’; also ‘joy; enjoy’: 297; see also yao 
< ngaewH, yuë < ngaewk 

Ji léi ljwe < *[r]o[j] ‘emaciated; weak’: 252 

th léi lwoj < SC Gut ‘thunder’: 116 

ix lèi IwijH < *[r][o]p-s ‘tears (n.)’: 57, 134, 166 

Z lei lwojH < *[r'uj-s ‘exhausted’: 116, 122 

Jp lí li < *p.ro ‘kind of wild cat (pron. west of the Hangt pass, ap. 
Füngyán)': 162; see also Së Ji! péilí < bij.li 

3⁄2 li lij < *C.r[o][j] ‘pear tree, pear’: 110 

29 li lij < *[r][i]j ‘plow (n., v.)’: 91 

2 li liX < *C.ro? ‘plum’: 96, 172 

EN lejX < *[rf'ij? ‘ritual vessel’: 112 

18 li lejX < *[r]"ij? ‘propriety, ceremony’: 289 

i liX < *(mo.)ro? ‘li (measure of distance); village’: 197 

fa D liX < *mo-ro? ‘carp (n.)’: 33, 179 

li liH < *[r]o?-s ‘officer’: 144 

Hü lik < *k.rək ‘strength’: 91, 163, 230 

A] lip < *k.rop ‘bamboo-splint hat’: 163 

vw li lip < *k.rap ‘stand (v.)’: 134, 166, 307, 386n30 


Td lip < *p.rop ‘grains of rice’: 307 
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B ni ljeH « *raj-s ‘reject’: 110 

Ap d ljejH < *mo-rat-s ‘stinging insect’: 179 

jai lián len < *k.[r'e[n] ‘lotus fruit’: 163 

Ji lián len < *ršin ‘love; pity’: 238 

D Dän ljem < *rem ‘bamboo curtain’: 110 

fiii lian ljenH « *k.r[a]n-s ‘chick’: 163 

h lian ljwenX < *[r]on? ‘beautiful’: 208—209, 395n16, 395n17 

ijiliáng ljang < *C.ray ‘cold’: 217, 235 

W liáng ljang < *ray ‘beam; bridge’: 111 

ph) Hàng ljangX < *p.ran? ‘a pair’: 163, 217 

JBL liè ljep € *r[a]p ‘hunt’: 311 

Bu liè [jet < *[r]at ‘to cut, split’: 210 

Hij liè ljet < *C.r[a]t ‘cold, raw’: 172 

in lin lim < *(p.)rum ‘look down at': 42 

ilk lin lim < *r[o]m ‘water (v.)’: 110, 111 

fk lin lin < *C.r[o][n] ‘scale of fish or reptile’: 91 

H lin limX < *p.rim? ‘rations’: 162; see also bing < pimX 

J ling ling < *p.ror ‘ice’: 217; see also bing < ping. 

ling ljeng < *riņ ‘send (a person)’: 134, 237—238, 398n47, 398n48; 
see also ling « /jengH 

4- ling ljengH < *rin-s ‘issue a command’: 111, 217, 237—238, 398n47, 
398n48; see also líng « ljeng 

ll liú ljuw € *mo-ru ‘kill; surname’: 248 

Jg; liú ljuw < *[r]u ‘pendants of banner, cap’: 248 

jn liú ljuw < *ru ‘flow (v.)’: 91, 111, 122 

$2 Hú ljuw < *[r]iw ‘fine gold’ (spelled as if it were MC “jiw” in 
JDSW 85): 301 

JX liù ljuwk < *k.ruk ‘six’: 163 

Z liù ljuwH < *[r]iw-s ‘flying high (no pre-Han exx.)': 301 

BE long ljowng < *[mo]-ror ‘dragon’: 112, 245 

BE long luwng < SC mon ‘deaf’: 91 

$E long luwng < "kon ‘cage, coop’: 163 

= lou lju < *[r]o ‘drag, trail (v.)': 242 

i$ lou luwH < *[No-r]'ok-s ‘leak (v.)’: 110, 176 

pq lù luX < Sai ‘salty (sc. land)’: 111, 320 

f& lù luX < *r.y‘a? (dialect: > *r.g*- > *r*- > [-) ‘(place name)’: 52 

fas lù ljuwk < *[r]uk ‘land (as opposed to water)’: 249 

Ee lu luH < *Co.r'ak-s ‘road’: 33, 185, 190 

ee lù luH < *p.r‘ak-s ‘dew; disclose’: 163 

ig lù luwk < *mo-r‘ok ‘deer’: 56, 179, 243 
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DH Iuán 
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BL luan 
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ff luo 


SE luo 


E. 
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À 
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luwk < *(p.)r‘ok ‘blessing’: 243 

lwan < *mo.r*o[n] ‘harness bells’: 217, 395n17 

lwan < *[m ]o.r*on ‘harness bells’: 282 

srjwenH < *[s.r]on-s ‘twins’: 282; see also luán < srwaenH 

srwaenH < *[s.r]on-s (MC srj- > sr-) ‘twins’: 282; see also luán 
< srjwenH 

lwaX < *k.r*or? ‘egg’: 163, 283, 324; see also luán < /wanX 

lwanX < *k.r*or? ‘egg’: 163, 283, 324; see also luán < /waX 

lwanH < *|r]'o[n]-s ‘disorder, rebellion’: 208, 209, 395n16, 
395n17 

lwin < *k.ru[n] ‘woof; twist a cord’: 294; see also guan 
< kwean 

lwat < *[r]‘ot ‘gather, pluck’: 21 

la < SC pat ‘hamper, basket (m.V: 257, 273 

la < Frai ‘a kind of net (on a handle?), bird net’: 269, 270 

lwa < *k.r*oj ‘spiral, snail’: 163, 279, 280 

lak < *kə.r'ak ‘fall (v.)’: 53, 185 

ljoX < *[r]a? ‘spine; pitch-pipe': 223 

ljuX < *[r]o? ‘thread’: 144 

[wit < *[r]ut ‘law, rule (n.)’: 42; see also 4 f£ bülü < pjuw.lwit 


lwit < *[rJut ‘norm, standard’: 144; see also shuài < srwijH, 
shuai < srwit 

mae < *C.m‘raj ‘hemp’: 92, 257, 266, 269 

maeX < *m'ra? ‘horse’: 110, 213 

meaj < *m.r*o (dialect: *m.r*- > *m'r-) ‘bury’: 179 

meaj « *nYro *whirlwind': 229 

meaX < *m'raj? ‘buy’: 59, 110, 269, 320, 386n33 

meak < *C.m*«r»[i]k ‘vein’: 213, 240 

meaH « *m'raj?-s ‘sell’: 59 

meak < *m-r'ok (dialect: *m-r*- > *m'r-) ‘wheat’: 40, 134, 
179, 230 

maen < *m'ro[n] ‘southern foreigner’: 215, 282 

manX < *m'[o][n]? ‘full’: 282 

mang < *m*'ar ‘awn, beard of grain’: 390n66 

maew « *C.m'raw 'cat': 296 

maw « *C.m'aw ‘hair’: 246, 296 

mjuw « *m(r)u ‘a kind of lance’: 246—247 

maewX < *m'ru? ‘4th earthly branch’: 215, 248 

muwH < *mru-s ‘barter (v.)’: 247, 248 

mwoj < TC ma ‘plum tree’: 229 


BY PX ni md 


SE RH 


GE 
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mwoj < *m*oj ‘stem, branch’: 285 

kwet < *k.m'et (dialect: *k.m- > *km- > kw-) ‘sleeve’: 152, 
162; see also mèi < mjiejH 

mjiejH « *k.met-s ‘sleeve’: 152, 162; see also méi < kwet 

mwojH < *C.m'o[t]-s “younger sister’: 287 

mwon < *m'o[r] ‘gate, door’: 63, 284, 288 

meangX « *m'rog? ‘toad’: 133 

maengH < *m*ran-s ‘eldest, great’: 111 

mej < Pm ‘go astray’: 275, 401n91 

mej < *m-n‘e ‘fawn; to hunt a young animal’: 133 

mij < *mr[i]j ‘kind of deer’: 289 

mjieX < *m-no[r]? ‘stop’: 133 

mejX « *(C.)m'[e]j? *millet or rice grains, dehusked and 
polished': 172, 275 

mjeX < *m(r)aj? ‘fall over’: 218 

mjieX « *me[j]? ‘achieve’: 275 

mjieX « *m.ner? ‘richly flowing stream’: 262, 400n70 

mek < *m.n'ik ‘(name of a river)’: 240241 

mit < *mri[t] ‘dense’: 205, 216, 290 

mjit < *mit ‘honey’: 205—206, 216, 290 

men < *m'i[n] ‘shut the eyes; sleep’: 204, 291 

mjenX < *mr[a][n]? ‘bend the head’: 274 

mjenX < *mr[o][r]? ‘make an effort’: 397n29 

mjienH < *C.me[n]-s ‘face’: 96, 172 

mjiet < *[m]et ‘destroy’: 143, 210, 275 

min « *m-ru[n] (dialect: *m-r- > *mr-) ‘wrap around’: 294 

meng < *m*er ‘inscription’: 69—70, 235 

mjaeng < *mrar) ‘bright’: 57, 152 

mjaeng < *m.rer ‘cry (of birds or animals)’: 75, 216, 232 

mjieng < *C.men ‘name’: 69—70, 216, 232, 235 

mjaengH < *m-rin-s (dialect: *m-r- > *mr-) ‘command (n.)’: 
134, 217, 237, 238, 396n28, 398n46, 398n48 

mjiwH < *m-riw-s (dialect: *m-r- > *mr-) ‘lie, error < “twist 
the truth” ’: 57, 300, 301 

ma < *m'aj ‘rub, grind’: 58, 92, 110, 257; see also mo < maH 

maH < *m*aj-s ‘grinding stone’: 58; see also mó < ma 

mak < *m'ak ‘there is no X such that X...’: 226 

mok < *C.m'ok ‘ink’: 42 

mwot < *m*ut ‘to dive, drown, die’: 294 


mjuw < *mo ‘plan (v.)': 246 
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I mü muwX < *m(r)u? ‘male’: 248, 397n30 
Hd mu mjuwk < *mriwk ‘harmonious, concord’: 249, 301 
Es mu mjuwk < *mriwk ‘harmonious, concord’: 249 
3 mü muH < *C.m‘ak-s ‘grave (n.)': 226 
7K mu muwk < *C.m'ok ‘tree, wood’: 125 
ay na nop < *n'[u]p ‘bring or send in’: 58, 308, 309 
J5 nai nojX < *n*o? ‘then’: 72-73, 146, 147, 229 
7 nai nojX < *n‘ar? ‘then’: 146 
Z nai najH < *na[t]-s ‘cope with’: 197 
ZE nán nan < *n'ar ‘difficult’: 66, 110, 111, 112, 257, 258, 279 
pj nan nom < *n‘[a]m ‘south’: 92, 310 
nèi nwojH < *n'[u]p-s ‘inside’: 58, 115, 309 
HE néng nong < *n'o(?) ‘able; ability’: 38-39, 382n24 
eS ni mej < *m-n%e ‘fawn’: 56, 133 
SE ni nej < *n'er ‘pickled meat with bones in it’: 66, 279 
E ni nejH < *nSar?-s ‘to stop’: 147, 390n74; see also ni < nejX 
E ni nejX < *n'or? ‘to stop’: 147; see also ni < nejH 
h ni ngej < Tue ‘young and weak’: 109, 133 
Ju ni nrijX < *n<r>[ə]r? ‘a stopper for carriages’: 147 
Wy ni nek < *n’ewk ‘to sink in water’: 299; see also niào < newH 
Or ni ngjaek < *nrak ‘go against’: 56, 148, 149, 225, 391n78 
wh ni ngjaek < *nrak ‘go against’: 80, 110, 130, 148, 225 
#JJ ni nrit < *n«r»[i]k ‘glue’: 80 
HE ni nrit < *n<r>ik ‘close, intimate’: 241 
IF ni nrit < *n<r>ik ‘close, intimate’: 241 
^F. nián nen < *C.n'i[n] ‘harvest; year’: 96, 172, 239 
Z nian nemH < *n‘im-s ‘think of’: 179, 304, 305, 310 
JK niào newH < *ko.n'ewk-s ‘urine’: 96, 184—185, 286, 299 
155 niào newH < *ko.n'ewk-s ‘urine’: 37, 96, 184—185, 286, 299; 
see also ni < nek 
[aq né ngjet < *yr[e]t ‘vertical post’: 275 
ij; nié nrjep « *nrep ‘promise; whisper in one's ear’: 185, 313 
BL nié nrjep < *n<r>ep ‘unable to walk’: 57, 80 
js nié nrjep < *nrep ‘trample’: 185 
Xt ning nging < *[n](r)ən ‘freeze, coagulate’: 396n27 
£r ning nengH < *n‘in-s ‘clever’: 238-239 
AH np nrjuwX < *Ca.n<r>u? ‘animal tracks; claws’: 115, 190 
ZH niü nrjuwX < *n<r>u? ‘fastener’: 144 
H% nou nuwH < *n‘ok-s ‘weeding tool with short handle’: 390n71 


JE nüë ngjak < *[y](r)awk ‘cruel’: 297 


15 pao 
fi) pao 
3f péi 
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Ae pi 
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am pian 
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na < *n'ar ‘ample’: 257 

na < *n'ar ‘expel demons’: 258 

nguwX < *C.y'(r)o? ‘lotus root’: 172, 392 

phaek < *moa-p™rak ‘to strike’: 177 

bea < SCalblre ‘raft’: 86 

beaj < *[b]‘raj ‘push’: 285 

banH < *m-p"‘an-s ‘bank between fields’: 55, 60 

phanH < *p"an-s ‘divide’: 55, 60, 61 

bang < *[b]'ay ‘side; broad’: 227 

phaew < *p'rew ‘cast aside’: 298; see also pião < phew 

baw < *m.[p]*u ‘long robe’: 55 

bij < *[b]ro ‘kind of wild cat (pron. in northern Yan ji and 
Cháoxián DI fif, ap. Fangydn)’: 162, 391n89, 392n90; 
see also Si JH péilí < bij.li 


bij.li < *bo.ro — phij.li < *phə.rə ‘kind of wild cat (Jiangnan 
pron. ap. Guo Pu, ca. 300 ce): 162, 392n90; see also $f péi 
< bij, AH lí < li 

phaeng < *|p.qh]ran ‘boil (v.)’: 157 

baeng < *C.[b]'rag ‘(place name)’: 227 


buwng < SC bon ‘awning; sail’: 86 

phij < *p*ro ‘great’: 392n89 

bje < *[b](r)aj ‘weary, exhausted’: 65 

bje < *m-[p](r)aj ‘skin’: 65, 86, 269, 393n103 

bjij < *[b]ij ‘assist; boastful’: 197, 401n91 

bjij < *[b]ij ‘kind of wild cat’: 162 

pje < *praj ‘brown-and-white bear’: 269—270 

phjieX < *p'e[r]? ‘slander’: 278 

bjien < *[m-p^]e[r] ‘insincere words’: 278; see also biàn 
« bjienX 

bjien-bjien < *[b]en-[b]en “distinguish; punctilious’: 234 

ben sen < *b'e[r].s'e[r] ‘walk with difficulty (Shudwén)’: 278 

phenH < *p'*e[n]-s ‘half; partial’: 104 

phjienH « *phen(?)-s ‘to fool, to cheat’: 104 

phew < *p™ew ‘strike down’: 298; see also pao < phaew 

bjiew < *(Co.)[b]ew ‘gourd’: 298 

bin < *[b]ro[n] ‘poor’: 216, 217, 288 

phimX < *p'r[o]m? ‘kind, class’: 42 

bjijX < *[b]ir? (dialect: *-r > *-j) ‘female of animals’: 292; 
see also pin « bjinX 

bjinX < *[b]ir? ‘female of animals’: 292; see also pin < bjijX 
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18 pin phjiengH < *p.[r]en-s ‘inquire about (marriage): 167 

Jh ping beng < *[b]'ey ‘bottle’: 86 

JS ping bing < *[b]roy ‘lean on’: 216 

4 ping bing < *[b]ran ‘lean on’: 216, 231 

`F ping bjaeng < *bren ‘even (adj.)’: 86, 88, 107, 123, 131, 234, 235 

`F ping bjaeng < *m-bren ‘make even’: 123, 131 

3E pó ba, see 2 2 pósuo < ba.sa 

f po ba < *[b]‘ar ‘white, white-haired’: 259 

3E 17 pósuo ba.sa < *[b]‘a[j].[s]‘a[j] ‘saunter, dance’: 266 

TK pò phaH < *p"aj-s ‘break (v.)’: 65, 257 

il pou phuwX < *p'*(r)o? ‘cleave, cut’: 242 

1h pū phuwH < *p"(r)ok-s ‘fall prostrate’: 244 

2 pu buwk < *m-p'awk ‘expose to sun’: 297; see also bao < bawH 

B: qi sej < *s-n'or *bird's nest’: 147, 391n75 

= qi tshej < *[ts^]*oj ‘consort, wife’: 147, 285, 391n75 

RK qi tshek < *s.t'*iwk ‘relatives’: 301 

4H qi tship < *[ts^][o]p ‘hem (a garment)’: 303 

PR qí dzej < *[dz]'oj ‘uniform, equal’: 58 

Ti& qí dzej < *[dz]'[i]j ‘angry’: 401n91 

H qí gi < *gə ‘modal particle’: 53, 105 

ë qí gij < *[g]rij ‘old’: 137, 216, 289, 290 

48 qi gij < *[g]rij ‘(place name)’: 137, 216, 289, 290 

li qi gje < *C.g(r)aj ‘straddle; ride’: 170 

A qi gje < *N-k(r)aj ‘strange’: 269; see also j1 < kje 

aK qi gjie < *[k.d]e (dialect *k.d- > *g.d- > *g-, no palatalization) 
‘earth spirit’: 161 

J: qí gj+j < *C.[c]or ‘banner; flag’: 253, 254, 255 

JE qi khejX < *[k^T'ij? “bow the head to the ground’: 289 

> qi khjieX < *k^e? ‘stand on tiptoe’: 102 

== qi khj+jX < *C.q'oj? Show’: 83 

Z qi khj+t < *C.qhət ‘beg, ask’: 169—170, 287 

W qi khejH < *[k'T'et-s ‘script notches’: 137, 276; see also qiè < khet 

N: qi khip < *k-rop ‘weep’: 57, 134, 166 

Æ qi khjijH < *[k^]i[t]-s ‘throw away, abandon’: 78 

5& qi khj+jH < *C.q'op-s ‘cloudy vapors’: 308; see also xi < xj jH 

^i qì khj+jH < *C.qbap-s ‘(inhaled thing:) breath, air, vapors’: 170 

Ez qi xj+jH < *q'o[t]-s ‘finish; rest’: 287 

1G qià heap < *N-k*«r»[o]p ‘accord with’: 311, 312 

{g qian khjen < *C.q^ra[n] ‘exceed, err’: 169 


F qian tshen < *s.g'i[g] ‘thousand’: 7, 51, 147, 148, 150, 239 
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iy qian tshjem < *s.q"[a]m (dialect: *s.q^- > tsh-) ‘insincere, 
ingratiating’: 137; see also xian < sjem 

w qian tshjem < *s.q"[a]m (dialect: *s.q^- > tsh-) ‘all; many’: 137 

ye qian tshjen < *[ts^]ar ‘move (v.)’: 401n82 

DI qian dzen < *[dz]‘en ~ *m-dz'en ‘before’: 212, 277 

I8 qian diem < *[dz][o]m ‘go under water’: 261; see also EZ TE 
Huangián < xwan.dzjem 

$H qian gjem < *C.[g]<r>[e]m ‘pincers, tongs’: 313, 314 

13 qián tshjenX < [ts^]e[n]? ‘shallow’: 392n94 

ye qian khjienX < *[k]^e[n]? ‘send’: 78, 277 

qian kheamH < *k*‘rem?-s ‘deficient, modest’: 313 

2X qian khjomH < *[k]'(r)om-s ‘yawn’: 313, 314 

Æ qiang khjang < SC oan ‘western tribes’: 106, 385n28 

UB qiáng gjang < *N-kar ‘strong’: 227 

{è qiao khaew < *[C.q]"rew ‘stony soil’: 298 

IS qiáo gjew « *[g](r)aw *bridge': 106, 296 

T5 qiáo khaewX < *[k^T'ru? ‘artful’: 247 

$i qiào khewH < *[k]"ewk-s ‘hole, opening’: 299 

H. qié tshjaeX < *[ts"]A? ‘moreover’: 145, 223; see also jū < tsjo 

$2 qie khet < *k'5et ‘cut; a sickle’: 275 

$i qie tshet < *[ts"]'et ‘steal’: 275 

DI qié tshet < *[ts*]‘i[t] ‘cut; urgent’: 290 

3⁄4 RÉI qiékuó khet.khwat < *k'*et.[k]'*ot ‘hard-working (Ode 31.4)’: 214, 
280; see also qi < khejH 

3l qin tshin < *[ts]i[n] ‘close; parents’: 291 

5z qin tsrhim < *[ts"]r(i]m, also MC tshim (MC tsrh- > tsh-) ‘gallop 
(Mao 162.5)’: 305, 310 

£ qin gin < *grin ‘kind of lance’: 105, 238, 398n49; see also jin 
< king 

Fr qin gj*n < *C.[c]or ‘cress’: 171, 255 

1 qin tshimX < *[ts"]im? ‘sleep’: 305, 310 

I ging khjieng < *[k^]ey ‘light (Z heavy)’: 79, 102, 235 

I5 omg tshjeng < *ts"en ‘clear (adj.)’: 120, 139, 235 

II ging dzjeng < *N-ts^er ‘to clear (of weather)’: 95, 120, 139 

LA qing khjwiengX < *[k]**en? ‘interval, short while’: 235 

TK om tshjuw < *ts'iw ‘autumn; crop’: 104, 300, 301, 389n63 

PR qiü gjuw < *g(r)u ‘come together; mate (n.)’: 105, 108 

KE qu khjaep < *[k^]«r»ap ‘armpit; right wing of an army’: 153 

Hi] qu khjowk < *k*(r)ok ‘to bend’: 120, 175, 243, 387n43 

Hi qu khjut < *[k^]ut ‘bend, subdue’: 79, 294, 387n43 
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Bi ai 
# qu 


KI qu 


di De o> 
GW CI 
Hoo 
e 

5 & 


AST 
a; 
= 
«f. 
D 


co) 
= 
O- 
D 


p? 


^ 1d] róngguàn 


tshjuX < *ts^o? ‘take’: 242 

khjoH < *[k]'(r)ap-s ‘depart’: 151, 153—154, 312, 391n83 

khwek < *[k-m]*ik (dialect: *-ik > *-ek) ‘quiet’: 152 

dzjwen < *[dz]o[n] ‘complete (adj.)': 282 

dzjwen < *s-N-c"ar (we would expect z-) ‘spring, source’: 258 

gjwen < *N-kro[n] ‘fist (< rolled-up hand)’: 118 

khwenX < *[k]"*[e][n]? ‘dog’: 277 

khjwonH < *C.q*bar-s ‘encourage’: 170 

khwet < *No-[k]"*et “break; defective’: 175, 275, 276 

khaewk < *[k*]*rok ‘hollow shell, hollow’: 244 

khjak < *[k]^ak ‘decline, refuse’: 216 

khjak < *[k]^ak ‘decline, refuse’: 225 

nyem < *nam ‘whiskers’: 110 

nyen « *[n]a[n] ‘so, thus; (adv suffix)’: 39, 259, 263 

nyemX < *C.n[a]m? ‘to dye’: 172 

nyang < *nan ‘steal; expel’: 149 

nyangX < *nan? ‘cultivated soil’: 111 

nyin < *nin ‘kind’: 115, 148, 238-239 

nyin < *ni[g] (other) person’: 147, 148, 150, 211—212, 239, 
386, 401n90 

nyinH « *no[n]-s ‘edge of a blade’: 288 

nyit < *C.nik ‘sun; day’: 240241 

nyit < *nik ‘a lady's clothes nearest to the body’: 241 

hjwaeng < *[N-q*]ren ‘glory, honor’: 216, 234, 235, 278; 
see also A fj] rongguan < Ajwaeng.kwanH 


hweang, see ID If zhengróng < dzreang.hweang 


yowng < *[c](r)or ‘appearance’: 182 

yowng < *[c](r)on ‘contain’: 28-29, 66, 182, 381n14, 383n7 

yowng < *[c](r)on ‘contain’: 28 

hjwaeng.kwanH < *[N-qv]rep.C.q*^ar-s ‘imperial palace; walls 
and watchtowers’: 234, 278; see also 44 róng < hjwaeng, Zi 
guàn < kwanH 

nyuwk < *k.nuk ‘meat, flesh’: 92, 163 

nyo < *na ‘as, like, if": 29 

nyip < *n[u]p ‘enter’: 76, 308, 309 

dzyweH < *[d]or-s ‘jade tablet’: 283 

nyak < *nak ‘agree’: 225 

sreaH < *Cə.s<r>ər?-s ‘sprinkle’: 57 

sreaH < *Co.s«r»or?-s (MC srj- > sr-) ‘sprinkle’: 57, 187; 
see also sà < sreaX, xi < srjeX, xi < srjeH 


{5 shang 
itj shang 
|. shang 


T shang 


T shang 


ti] shang 


ES 


Ë shao 


I= shao 


fij shào 
il] shào 
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sreaX < *Co.s«r»or? (MC srj- > sr-) ‘sprinkle’: 187, 396n23; 
see also sa < sreaH, xi < srjeX, xi < srjeH 

sreaX « *sre? (MC srj- > sr-) ‘hair-band’: 232, 233; see also xi 
« srjeX 

sam < *s.rum (*sr- > *s-; influenced by HU *s-?) ‘three’: 75 

sanH < *mo-s'a[n]?-s ‘scatter (v.t.)’: 177 

sang > *[s]‘an ‘mulberry tree’: 390n66 

sang < *s-m'ar) ‘mourning, burial’: 56, 143, 390n66; see also 
sàng « sangH 

sangH < *s-m'ar-s ‘lose; destroy’: 143; see also sang < sang 

saw < *s-[ts]*u ‘scratch (v.)’: 136 

sok < *[s]*ak ‘stop up, block (v.)': 230 

srik < *s.rok ‘color; countenance’: 150 

srik < *s.rok ‘reap’: 150 

srae < *s‘raj ‘sand’: 80, 101, 213 

sreat < *s<r>at ‘kill’: 74, 214, 271, 272, 395n22, 396n23; 
see also shai < sreajH 

srje < *Co.sre ‘to strain off wine’: 187 

sreajH < *s<r>at-s ‘diminish’: 272, 395n22, 396n22; see also 
sha < sreat 

sraen < *[s]‘ra[n] ‘tears flowing’: 274 

srean < *s-nrar ‘mountain, hill’: 148, 214, 258, 395n23, 399n64 

syem < *s.tem ‘thatch’: 315, 401n86 

syen < *s.tan ‘smell of sheep’: 274 

syen < *s.tan ‘smell of sheep’: 274, 321 

dzyenX < *[d]an? ‘leveled area’: 218; see also tán < dan 

dzyenX « *[g]e[n]? ‘good’: 77, 78, 277 

syang < *]an ‘wound’: 166 

syang < *s-tar) ‘estimate; business; trader’: 56 

dzyangH < *dan?-s ‘top, above (n.)': 188; see also shang < 
dzyangX ‘ascend’, shang < dzyangX ‘put up’ 

dzyangX < *Co-day? ‘ascend’: 132, 188, 227; see also shang < 
dzyangX ‘to put up’, shang < dzyangH 

dzyangX < *m-dan? ‘to put up’: 132, 188; see also shang < 
dzyangX ‘ascend’, shang < dzyangH 

syangH < *nan(?)-s ‘give food; food’: 385n23 

sraew < *[s]()rew ‘bamboo vessel’: 298 

syew < *[nlew ‘burn’: 298, 299 

sraewH < *[s](*)rew-s ‘gradually; rations’: 298, 395n23 

sraewH < *[s*]rewk-s ‘zone near the capital’: 300; see also xiao 
< sjak and xiao < sjewH 
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DS she syae < *|A ‘trade on credit’: 115 

Æ she syae < *s.t^ A ‘extravagant’: 138, 146, 224 

Dr shé dzyet < *N-tet ‘bend (v.i.)’: 54, 117, 118, 275; see also di 
« dejH, zhé « tsyet 

te shé zyae < *Co.lAj ‘snake’: 190, 257, 269, 270; see also Zz lr 
wēiyí < Tue re 

Th shé zyet « *mo.lat ‘tongue’: 53, 88, 180, 271 

4L shé dzyaeX < *m-t^A? ‘sacrifice to the spirit of the soil’: 128, 224, 
388n51 

fig she syep « *ko.nep ‘catch, gather up’: 96, 185-186, 311 

zy shé syet < *ijet ‘set up’: 29-30, 77, 78, 275 

DI shé zyaeH < *Co.lAk-s ‘shoot; archer’: 226; also shé < zyek 

DI she zyek < *Co.lAk ‘hit with bow and arrow’: 190, 226; see also 
shé < zyaeH 

8 shén srim < *srum ‘the constellation Orion’ (named for the three 
stars in Orion’s belt)’: 75; see also 4 2 cénci < tsrhim. 
tsrhje 

wt shén srin < *sror ‘numerous’: 255 

shen syin < *ni[n] ‘body; self’: 76, 115, 147, 148, 150, 211, 212, 

239, 398n50 

FA shén syimX < *nim? ‘remonstrate’: 305, 310 

DÉI shén syinX < *nor? ‘smile’: 147 

Kë shén dzyinX « *Co.[g]i[n]? ‘kidney’: 77, 79, 189, 291 

^E sheng sraeng < srjaeng < *srer) ‘bear, be born; live’: 74—75, 99, 233, 
235, 236, 381n9 

J| shéng sying < *s-tor) ‘rise (v.)’: 56, 61, 93, 231 

j shéng syingH < *lon-s ‘overcome; surpass’: 133 

Di shi srij < *srij ‘army’: 289, 401n91 

di shi srit € *srik ‘louse’: 74, 101, 240, 398n51 

jie shi sye < *laj ‘give, bestow’: 269 

TT shi syij < *]oj ‘corpse’: 109, 115, 285—286, 385n26, 401n91 

€i shi syij < *s-kij ‘Achillea (?)’: 137 

Zi shi dzyek « *dAk ‘stone’: 76, 107, 225, 226 

+ shi dzyip < *t.[g]op ‘ten’: 79, 154, 160 

ak shi syik « *s-tok ‘know’: 135 

£ shi zyik < *mo-lok ‘eat’: 180, 230; see also si < ziH 

£f shí zyit < *mo.li[t] ‘fruit; full’: 7, 164, 180, 290 

(€ shi sriH « *s-ro?-s ‘envoy’: 144; see also shi < sriX 

(€ shi sriX < *s-ro? ‘send; cause’: 144; also shi < sriH 

bé shi syijX < *[q^]ij? ‘excrement’: 78, 103, 286, 385n26; see also 


xi < xiij 
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D shi 
Ai shi 
[& shi 
Til shi 
TH shi 
H shi 
$^ shi 
A shi 
EZ shi 
zb shi 
#Jš shi 
aX shi 
sÉ shi 


== shi 


7 shi 
Ae shou 
shou 


= shou 
shou 
#% shou 


4 shou 
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dzyejH < *[d]e[t]-s “bite (v.)': 276 

dzyeX « *[d]e? ‘this’: 232 

dzyeX « *k.de? ‘clan’: 160—161 

dzyijX « *gij? ‘look, see’: 56, 77, 105, 142 

dzyiX « *C.[d]o? *market (n.)': 171 

syejH < *lap-s ‘generation’: 109, 144 

syejH < *net-s ‘circumstances, setting’: 29-30, 78, 275, 276 

syek < *[]]Ak ‘sting (v.)': 226 

syek < *|Ak ‘wash rice’: 226 

syek < *[q^](r) Ak ‘red’: 103 

syek < *[g^](r) Ak ‘raincoat of straw’: 103 

syiH < *lak-s ‘test, try’: 93, 115 

syik « *]ok ‘pattern’: 230 

syit < *s.ti[t] ‘chamber; house’: 93, 291 

zyijH < *s-gij?-s ‘show (v.)’: 56, 105, 142, 181 

syuw < *s-kiw ‘collect; harvest’: 137, 300 

syuwX < *]u? ‘head’: 77, 93, 115, 184 

syuwX < *nu? ‘hand’: 93, 115 

syuwX < *s-tu? ‘keep, guard’: 139 

dzyuwH < *[d]u?-s ‘give; hand over’: 59 

dzyuwX < *[d]u? ‘receive’: 59 

srjuwH < *sru-s ‘lean (adj.)': 247 

syuwH < *s.t^u(?)-s ‘(wild) animal’: 139 

srjo < *sra ‘wide apart’: 192 

srjo < *sra ‘foot’: 150 

syo < *]a ‘slow, easy’: 93 

syo < *s-ta ‘write’: 29, 93, 146, 224, 320 

syu < *lo ‘convey (v.); lose’: 29 

syuwk < *s-tiwk ‘third of four brothers’: 301 

trhjo < *ra ‘extend’: 116 

zywit < *m.lut ~ *mo.lut ‘glutinous millet’: 89, 133, 389n56 

dzyoH < *m-ta?-s ‘to place; position’: 61 

dzyowk « *N-tok ‘be attached to’: 117, 118, 243; see also zhü 
< tsyowk 

srjuX < *s-ro? ‘count (v.)’: 80, 144, 242, 243; see also shu 
< srjuH, shud < sraewk 

syoX < *s-tha? ‘Panicum miliaceum (glutinous)’: 138-139 

syoX < *s-tha? ‘heat’: 138-139 

dzyuH < *m-to?-s ‘tree’: 95, 124, 125; see also shù < dzyuX 
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H shu dzyuX < *m-to? ‘plant (v.); place upright’: 124, 125; see also 
shu < dzyuH 

BW shu srjuH < *s-ro?-s ‘number (n.)': 80, 144, 243; see also shü < 
srjuX, shuó < sraewk 

AU shu syoH < *na-s ‘indulgent’: 29 

TE shuai srwij < *sruj ‘diminish, decline’: 293; see also cui < tsrhjwe 

3X shuai srwijH < *s-rut-s ‘lead (v.); commander’: 144; see also shuài 
< srwit 

Dh shuài srwijH < *s-rut-s ‘leader (of an army)’: 293 

3X shuai srwit < *s-rut ‘follow, go along’: 144, 293, 294; see also shuai 
< srwijH 

I shuài srwit, see EIS xishuài < srit.srwit 

tE shuang sraewng < *[s]ron ‘a pair’: 244 

41 shuang srjang < *[s]ray ‘hoar-frost’: 196 

Jr shui dzywij < *[d]uj ‘who’: 293 

JK shui sywijX < *s.tur? (dialect: *-r > *-j) ‘water; river’: 93, 97, 146, 
253, 295, 324 

Wi shui sywejH < *lot-s ‘kerchief’: 150; see also shui < tshjwejH 

Wi shui tshjwejH < *s.]ot-s ‘kerchief’: 150; see also shui < sywejH 

iii shui sywejH < *]ot-s ‘exhort’: 281; see also shuo < sywet 

Jl shàn zywinH < *Co.lu[n]-s ‘follow; obey’: 165-166, 183 

at shud sywet < *lot ‘speak, explain’: 281; see also shui < sywejH 

i] shud sraewk < *s-nrak ‘first day of the month’: 56, 80, 148, 149, 
225, 391n78 

BW shud sraewk < *s-rok ‘frequently’: 144, 243; see also shü < srjuX, 
shu < srjuH 

Jë shud syak < *rewk (W dialect: *r- > *x-, palatalizing) ‘melt, 
infuse’: 78 

2% si si < *[s]o ‘silk’: 90 

He sij € *[s]oj ‘private’: 90, 285, 401n91 

HF st sje < *[s]e ‘this’: 262; see also Hir 2H sixü < sje.sju 

Hrs sje < *[s]e ‘split (v.)': 232; see also Dir Z sixü < sje.sju 

ft SI sje « *s[e]r ‘light rain’: 262; see also xian < senH 

rH sixü sje.sju < *[s]e.[s]o ‘a short time’: 214; see also see also Dir si 
< sje 

AK, si sijX < *sij? “die (v.): 90, 289, 292’ 

PU si sijH < *s.li[j]-s ‘four’: 90 

fi] si ziH « *s-m-lok-s ‘feed (v.)’: 230, 398n41 


Ak si ziH < *s-m-lok-s ‘feed (v.)': 230 


o2 
O 
N 
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ziH < *s-m-lok-s ‘feed (v.)’: 230; see also shi < zyik 
ziX < *sə.lə? ‘resemble’: 183 


un 
2 nm 


ER (sx 


si ziX < *s-[c]o? ‘sixth earthly branch’: 30—31, 382n17, 386n30 
si zriX « *s-[c]ro? ‘wait’: 141 
Ij song sjuwng < *[s]uy ‘high’: 250 
T^ song zjowng < *so.cor) “pine (n.)’: 181 
JE sou srjuw « *sru ‘search’: 247, 390n67 
Di sou suwX < *s-ru? (dialect: MC srj- > sr- > s-) ‘old man’: 144-145, 
167, 247, 248, 389n59 


sou suwX < *s-ru? (dialect: MC srj- > sr- > s-) ‘old man’: 144, 247 
sou suwX < *s-ru? (dialect: MC srj- > sr- > s-) ‘old man’: 144, 247 
sü su < *s-n'a ‘revive’: 148-149, 391n78 

su sjuwk < *siwk ‘solemn, severe’: 249, 295, 301, 302 


su sjuwk < *[s]uk “spend the night’: 249; see also xiü < sjuwH 


su suH < *s-n‘ak-s ‘complain, accuse’: 56 


wb mb m De 


suàn swanH < *[sJ'or?-s ‘calculate; tally’: 283 


ZĘ sui swij < *s.nuj ‘comfort (v.)’: 293 

[5 sui zjwe < *so.loj ‘follow’: 182, 252, 271 

Hü sui sjweX < *s-loj? ‘marrow’: 279 

T sui swojH < *[s-ts"]‘u[t]-s ‘break’: 293 

£ sün swinX < *s-qvi[n]? ‘bamboo sprouts’: 137 

fE sùn swinX < *[s]ur? ‘hawk, falcon’: 253, 295 

3⁄2 suo sa, see B22 pósuo < ba.sa 

2 suo srjuwk « *[s]ruk *shrink': 249 

Dir suð srjoX < *s-q'«r»a? ‘place (n.); that which’: 129, 140; see also 
BFF hühü < xuX.xuX, Fp 5T hühü < xuX.xuX 

{th tà tha < Sa (E. dialect: *P- > th-) ‘another’: 269 

fe tă that < *r'at ‘otter’: 115, 134, 135; see also tá < trhaet 

HH tă trhaet < * [m-r['at ‘otter’: 134, 135; see also tă < that 

EE ta dop < *m-r‘ap ‘reach to; and’: 134, 308 

ZR ta dop < *m-r‘ap ‘reach to; and’: 133, 134, 308 

illi tan than < *y'ar (E dialect: *n‘- > th-) ‘foreshore’: 111, 112 

ax tan than < *nšar ‘to sigh’: 258, 260 

I UB: tantan than-than < *tSar-tSar ‘numerous’: 257 

TA tán dom < *N.r'[o]m ‘extend, spread’: 386n31 

Jin tán dan « *Co.d'ar ‘shoot pellets’: 189 

JH tán dan < *[d]'an ‘altar’: 25; see also shan < dzyenX 

1H tán thanX < *[t^l'a[n]? ‘level, at ease’: 113 

ye tàn thanH < *[t^l'a[n]-s ‘charcoal, coal’: 104 

š tang thang < San ‘hot liquid’: 111, 114, 115, 166; see also tang 


< thang ‘name of first Shang ruler’ 
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jg tang thang < late OC *F'ar ‘name of first Shang ruler’, from earlier 
*ran: 166; see also tang < thang ‘hot liquid’ 
BE tang thang < San ‘name of first Shang ruler’: 166; see also kang < 
khang 
RF tang thang < San ‘name of first Shang ruler’: 166; see also tang < 
dang 
HE tang dang < SC ban ‘sugar’: 109 
|i tang dang < *[N-]r‘an ‘exaggerate; great’: 166; see also tang < thang 
He taotie thaw.thet < *[t^J'aw.[t^]'ot ‘glutton’: 287 
Bk táo daw < *C.l'aw ‘peach’: 109, 172, 246, 387n34 
vk tao daw < *law ‘flee’: 109 
HE téng dong < *lan ‘tie; band’: 307 
h ti thej < *\'[a]j ‘stairs’: 115 
Àj t thek < *|Fek ‘cut (v.)': 233; see also ti < /hejH 
m tí dej < *C.le ‘weep, howl’: 232 
JE tí dej < *C.l'e ‘weep, howl’: 232 
He ti thejX < *ršiJ? “body; limbs’: 112, 115 
5 ti thejH < *T'ek-s ‘shave’: 234; see also ti < thek 
fi tian then < *F'on ‘(surname)’: 202, 283; see also tün < thon 
X tian then < *]‘i[n] ‘heaven’: 113-114, 291; see also xian < xen 
tián den < Sin ‘field; to hunt’: 33, 60, 109 
yz tián denX < *[dJ'o[n]? ‘cease; destroy’: 288 
is tian themX < *|*[i]m? ‘to lick, to lap’ (not in GSR): 113 
I£ tido dew < *[If'iw ‘arrange; branch (n.), shoot (n.)’: 109, 300 
Hk tiáo dewX < *l'ew? ‘provoke’: 298 
Na tie thep < *[t^l'ep ‘submit, peaceful’: 315 
ZÆ tie thet, see 2$ 4€ taotié < thaw.thet 
fz ting thengX < *|‘en? ‘stand up straight’: 159 
F ting thengX < *l'eg? ‘good (Shudwen)’: 159, 164 
iÑ tong thuwng < Zon ‘penetrate’: 56, 81, 150 
$i] tong duwng < *[I]*og ‘bronze, copper’: 36 
M tong thuwngX < *|Son? ‘bucket’: 36 
UH tou duw < *[m-t]*o ‘head’: 55, 124 
EA du < *[dT'a ‘butcher (v.)’: 27 
HR ta du < Sa ‘path’: 26, 27 
-Etü thuX < *t'*a? ‘earth’: 128, 223, 224, 276, 388n51 
IH tü thuX < *thša? ‘eject from mouth, spit’: 220 
HE tü thuH < *tha?-s ‘vomit’: 220 
Hi tuán dwan < *C.[d]‘on ‘round, plenty’: 25, 171 
Zk tuàn thwanH < *\So[r]-s ‘running pig’: 165 


HE tui thwoj < *t'*uj ‘push away’: 139, 293 
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bet tuí 


IO tui 


jË tui 


if wan 


lii wan 


E wang 


[: wang 


fk wang 
4] wang 


E wang 
DI wang 
Jg, wei 
il wei 


Z iz weiyi 


Fy wéi 
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dwoj < *N-rtuj ‘exhausted’: 122 

thwajH < Shots ‘exuviae of insects or reptiles’: 115, 197, 281; 
see also yué € ywet 

thwojH < *y'[u]p-s ‘withdraw (Z advance)’: 115, 309 

thon < *Fon ‘to swallow’: 113, 202, 283; see also tian < then 

thwon < *t'*ur ‘ample’: 255 

dwon < *[d|'un ‘accumulate’: 294 

tha < Sat ‘draw, pull’: 270 

thwat < *moa-|‘ot ‘peel off’ ; 180, 197, 280, 281 

da < *laj ‘flow (v.)’: 271 

da ~ dan < *[d]‘ar ‘alligator’: 258 

thwaX < *T0j? ‘shred sacrificial meat’: 112; see also hui 
< xjwieH 

thwaX < *F0j? ‘oval’: 270, 279 

‘wae < Song ‘impure, vile’: 44 

‘wae < *q**re (MC -ae for -ea) ‘frog’: 55, 100, 127; see also wa 
< 'wea, wa < hwae, wa < hwea 

‘wea < *qwre ‘frog’: 55, 100, 127; see also wa < ‘wae, wa 
< hwae, wa < hwea 

hwae < *m-q*'re (MC -ae for -ea) ‘frog’: 55, 100, 127; see also 
wa < ‘wae, wa < Wed, wa < hwea 

hwea < *m-q™re ‘frog’: 55, 100, 127; see also wa < 'wae, wa 
< “wea,wa < hwae 

ngwaeX < *C.n"*ra[j]? ‘roof tile’: 42, 172 

ngwajH < *[n]“a[t]-s ‘outside’: 272 

hwan < *[c]“ar ‘pellet; ball’: 400n69; see also ES JO Wühuán 
< 'u.hwan 

mjonX < *m[o][r]? ‘late’: 397n29 

JjwonX < *[?]o[n]? ‘beautiful’: 208-209, 395n16 

hjwang < *G*an ‘king’: 59, 107, 159, 227; see also wang 


< hjwangH 
mjang < *man ‘flee; disappear; die’: 56, 143, 227, 390n66 
hjwangX < *cvay? ‘go to’: 107, 159, 227 
mjangX < *man? ‘net’: 269, 270 
hjwangH < *cvayg-s ‘be king’: 59; see also wang < Ajwang 
mjangH < *man-s ‘look at from a distance’: 110 
Gwtj < *?uj ‘awe-inspiring’: 101, 151, 293 
mj*j « *moj ‘small’: 284 
'jwe.ye < *q(r)oj.laj ‘compliant, complaisant’: 270; see also tz 
shé < zyae 
hjwe < *c"(r)aj ‘make, do, act as’: 83, 107, 121, 269 
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Ë wéi 


hwij < *c"rij ‘curtain’: 107, 289 

ywij < Soen '(copula); namely’: 78, 107 

ywij < Zon (? < *c"uj) ‘rope for tying’: 289 
hwijX < *[c]"ro? ‘name of a river’: 228 
ngjweH < *N-c"(r)aj-s ‘false’: 83, 121 
hjw+jH < *[c]vo[t]-s ‘say, tell, call’: 287 
hjw+jH < *[c]vo[t]-s ‘stomach’: 287 
Jw-jH < *?uj-s ‘fear (v.); threaten’: 101, 151 
mj+jH < *m[o]t-s ‘eighth earthly branch’: 287 
mj+jH < *m[o]t-s ‘not yet’: 287 

ngjw+jH < *N-qhuj-s ‘high’: 121 


‘won < *?*un ‘warm; gentle’: 100, 294 

mjun < *C.mo|[r] ‘mosquito’: 172 

mjun « *mo[n] ‘ornate’: 287 

mjun < *mu[n] ‘hear (v.)': 8, 63, 64, 67, 251, 294, 322 
'uwng < *q'or ‘old man (Hàn?)': 101 

'uwngH < *q'*og-s ‘earthen jar’: 28, 182, 381n14 

kwae < *k.r‘oj (dialect: *k.r*- > *k*r-) ‘snail’: 279, 280 
ngaX < *n'aJ? ‘we, ': 65, 111, 256 

'waek < *q*rak ‘catch (v.)': 225 


' € *q'a ‘crow, raven; black’: 262; see also | 


JO Wühuán 


En 


< 'u.hwan 

'uwk < *q‘ok ‘house; roof’: 33, 243 

'u.hwan < W. Hàn *?%a-fitwar (< OC *q‘a + *[G]“‘ar) ‘Avars’, 
also written E5 A: 262, 399n67, 400n69; see also F5 wii 
< Du, JO huán < hwan, A, wan < hwan 

mju « *ma 'not have': 179, 223, 227, 242; see also wü « mju 
‘(volitional prefix)’ 


mju < *ma ‘(volitional prefix)’: 179, 392n100; see also wú 
< mju ‘not have’ 


mju < *mo ‘don’t’ (late way of writing Uf wú < mju, q.v.): 242 
E wu): 242 


mju « *mo ‘don’t’ (later also written as 

ngu < *y'a ‘I, my’: 128, 130 

mjuX < *k.m(r)a? ‘dance (v.)': 164 

nguX < *C.y'a? ‘five’: 46, 128, 130, 172, 388n52 

nguX < *[m].q'*a? ‘seventh earthly branch’: 46, 83, 128-130, 
140, 388n52, 389n53; see also wù < nguX < *m-q'‘a? 
‘resist; crosswise’ 


NY 


nguX < *[m].q'*a? ‘resist; crosswise’: 83, 130; see also wit 
« nguX 'seventh earthly branch* 
mjut < *mut ‘don’t’: 111, 294 


J XI 
A xi 
WE i xishuài 
BR xi 
Ju xí 
bie xi 


HE xi 


EE xY 
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mit < *C.mut ‘thing’: 205 

nguH < *n‘ak-s ‘go against; oppose’: 130 

nguH < *1/a-s ‘awake, realize’: 149 

nguH < Sura ‘awake’: 149 

'uH < *?*ak-s ‘hate (v.)': 59, 226; see also ë < ‘ak 
hej < Soe ‘(final particle)’: 160—161 

sej < *s-n'or ‘west’: 146—147, 255, 390n74, 401n82 
sek « *s.l'ek *tin': 149 

sik < *sok ‘breathe’: 263; see also & D Anxi < 'an.sik 
sit < *s-tsik ‘knee’: 136, 239 

sjek < *[s]Ak ‘in the past’: 225 

xip < *q^(r)op ‘inhale’: 170, 308 


xje < *n(r)a[j] ‘sacrificial animal’: 111 


xjij < *[q^]ij (dialect: no palatalization) ‘moan’: 103, 286, 
401n91; see also shi < syijX 

xjtj < *q'oj ‘thin, sparse’: 103 

zjek < *s-cAk ‘evening, night’: 64, 226 

srit.srwit < *srit.srut ‘cricket’: 290 

hej, see 5E BE dianxí < ten. bet 

zjek « *s-m-tAk *mat': 61, 142, 226, 389 

sejX < *[sf'or? ‘wash’: 57 

sjeX « *[s]aj? *move (to)': 267, 269 

srjeH < *sror?-s ‘sprinkle’: 57, 187; see also xi < srjeX, sa 
< sreaX, sa < sreaH 

srjeX < *sror? ‘sprinkle’: 1587, 396n23; see also xï < srjeX, sa 
< sreaX, sa < sreaH 

srjeX < *sre? ‘hair-band’: 232, 233; see also sa < sreaX 

xjtjX < *q'oj? ‘swine’: 103 

khjaek < *[k]'rak ‘coarse kudzu cloth’: 216 

sjek < *s.q^Ak ‘slipper, shoe’: 140, 397n40 

tshjak « *s.q^ak (dialect: *s.q^- > tsh-, *-ak > -jak) ‘slipper, 
shoe’: 140 

xjaek < *q'rak ‘fear’: 103 

xj+jH < *q'ot-s ‘to present food’: 169; see also qi < khj+jH 

haet < *[g]‘rat ‘wheel-axle cap with linch-pin’: 271 

heap < *N-k‘<r>ep ‘narrow’: 117, 118, 126, 213, 311, 314, 
388n48 

heap < *N-k‘<r>ep ‘mountain pass (not in pre-Qín texts?)': 82 

heat < *[gfri[t] ‘shrewd’: 290 

haeH < *m-g'ra?-s ‘descend’: 131, 197; see also xia < haeX 
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xià haeX < *g*ra? ‘down’: 105, 131, 197; see also xià < haeH 

D xia haeX < *[c]'ra? ‘great’: 121 

ee xian sen, see {in WÉI piánxiàn < ben.sen 

4e xian sen < *s‘or ‘first’: 218, 255; see also xian < senH 

if? xian sjem < *s.q"[a]m ‘insincere, ingratiating’: 137; see also qian 
« tshjem 

fi xian sjen « *[s][a]r *fresh; good': 262, 400n70; see also Xianbei 
< sjen.pjie 

X xian xen < *l'i[n] (W Hàn-time dialect: *P- > *x*-) ‘heaven’: 
113-114; see also tiàn « then 

fi BL Xianbei sjen.pjie « *s[a]r.pe ‘Xianbéi’: 261—262, 399n67; see also fif 
xian < sjen, Di bei < pjie 

DÄ Xian heam < *Co.[g]'r[o]m ‘salty’: 107 

ay xián heam < *[gf'r[o]m ‘all; everywhere’: 154 

Ji] xian hean < *m-[k]*<r>en ‘spy on, watch’: 58 

If xian hen < *[gl'i[n] ‘worthy’: 201, 291 


3 
Ke 
Ë 
3 


xjaemX < *q'r[a]m? ‘precipitous, dangerous’: 103 


EH xian xenX < Soen? ‘display, manifest’: 113 

| xian heamH < *[c]'rom?-s ‘fall into a pit’: 314 

fá xian heamH < *[c]'rom?-s ‘small pit’: 314 

DU xian heanX < *[g}ra[n]? ‘obstacle, limit’: 288 

H xian henH < *m-[k]‘en-s ‘cause to appear, introduce’: 55; see also 
xian < henH ‘appear’, jiàn < kenH 

H xian henH < *N-[k]'en-s ‘appear’: 54; see also xian < henH ‘cause 
to appear, introduce’, jiàn < kenH 

Hi xiàn henH < *N-[k]‘en-s ‘appear’: 116, 118 

Sk xian senH « *s'[e]r-s ‘sleet’: 262 

fey xian senH < *s'[e]r-s ‘sleet’: 262; see also sī < sje 

4e xian senH < *s‘ar-s ‘go first’: 201; see also xian < sen 

fa xian xjonH < *qhar ‘law; model; rule’: 257 

ye Xian zjenH < *s-N-qa[r]-s ‘covet, desire’: 191—192 

4H xiang sjang < *C.[s]an ‘box (of a carriage)’: 169 

3E xiang sjang < *s-nar) ‘remove’: 149 

fi xiang xjang < *qhan ‘fragrance’: 102, 403 

$t xiang haewng < *m-k'ru[] (? < *-[u]m) ‘submit’: 250 

£ xiang haewng < *m-k‘ru[n] (? < *-[u]m) ‘submit’: 215, 250 

ff xiang zjang < *s.car) ‘auspicious’: 141 

AE xiang syang < *nan ‘bring food to’: 111 

= xiang xjangX < *q^ag? ‘sacrificial offering’: 157; see also heng 


< xaeng 
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4% xiang haewngH < *C.[g]‘ron-s ‘lane, street’: 171 

Z xiang zjangX < *s.[d]aņ? ‘elephant’: 141 

DD xiao hjew, see DD 55 chixiao < tsyhij.hjew 

^i xiao sew < *s‘iw ‘pan-pipe’: 295, 300 

Hl] xiao sjak < *[s]ewk ‘scrape, pare’: 295, 299, 300; see also xiao < 
sjewH and shao < sraewH 

È xiao sie < *[s]ew ‘night, evening’: 295, 298 

Di xiao haewH < *m-k‘ruk-s ‘teach’: 59 

lii xiào sewH < *s'iw(k)-s ‘to wail’: 302 

Hl] xiao sjewH < *[s]ewk-s ‘scrape, pare’: 300; see also xiao < sjak and 
shao < sraewH 

= xiào xaewH < *q'*«r»u?-s ‘filial’: 103 

BR xie set < *s.q‘et ‘wedge put in teeth of corpse’: 137 

AK xie xjot < *qhat ‘cease, rest (v.)’: 44, 210, 271 

J xié hep < *[c]'ep ‘in harmony’: 304 

GES het < *m-[kT'i[t] ‘tuck in skirts (v.)’: 21 

PK xié hep < *m-k'ep ‘grasp’: 58, 126, 311, 314; see also xié < tsep 

PE xié tsep < *S-k'ep ‘grasp’: 314; see also xié < hep 

f$ xié xjaep < *qh<r>ep ‘flank, side of the body’: 103, 311 

Jl xié zjae < *so.GA ‘awry’: 131, 132, 182; see also yé < yae, FR Jl 
Lángyá « lang.yae 

£i xié sjaeX < *s-q^A? ‘depict’: 140, 224 

i xie heaX < *m-k‘re? ‘crab’: 125 

Hl xié sjaeH < *s-q'A(?)-s ‘to unload’: 140 

ZA xié sjet < *s-net ‘garment next to the body’: 275 

Ut xiè sjet < *s-lat ‘leak, ooze’: 144, 271; also yejH < *lat-s ‘leak, 
ooze’: 272 

at xié zjaeH < *sə-lAk-s ‘decline, renounce’: 71, 182 

jit va xi¢hou heaH.huwH < *[g]'re-s.[g]'ro-s ‘carefree (Odes 94.1—2, 118.2)’: 
214, 242 

Ik xin xj*n < *q'or ‘rejoice’: 171 

x] xin sinH < *[s]o[r]-s ‘fontanel’: 401n82 

SS xin sinH < *s-ni[5]-s ‘truthful’: 147-148, 150 

Ri xing seng < *s-tsen ‘star’: 139, 146 

DÉI xing xing < *q(r)an ‘lift, rise’: 307 

d xiong xjwaeng < *mrar ‘elder brother’: 111 

AE xióng hjuwng < *C.[c]*(r)om ‘bear (n.)’: 195, 218, 309, 310, 314, 
386n30 

EES sjuw « *s-liw *adorn': 300 

FR xiü sjuw < *s-nu ‘shame’: 144 


Jk vm xjuw < *qh(r)u ‘rest (v.)': 103 
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Ill] xuan 
IO xuan 
Z xuán 


upra 
ke xuán 


jee xuán 
HH xuán 
TH xuán 
joe xuàn 
4fj xuàn 
Jit xuàn 
Pi xué 
vy xué 
1 xué 
JX xué 
dr xuè 
xue 


Ze 
Eed 


xun 


xjuwX < *qh(r)u? ‘rot, decay’: 57 

sjuwH < *[s]iw(k)-s ‘embroider’: 302 

sjuwH < *[s]uk-s * “mansion” of the zodiac (where the moon is 
found on successive nights)’: 249; see also sü < sjuwk 

sju, see Dir 2H sixü < sje.sju 

swit < *s.mi[t] ‘eleventh earthly branch’: 143-144 

xju < *qwh(r)a ‘great’: 44 

zjo < *so.la ‘walk slowly’: 183 

xjoX < *q'(r)a? ‘place (n.)’: 129, 389n53; see also hù < xuX 

trhjuwk < *qh<r>uk ‘store (v.)': 103, 250 

xjuwk < *qhuk ‘nourish’; also xjuwH < *qh^uk-s ‘domestic 
animal’: 61, 103, 156, 249, 250; see also chü < trhjuwk, 
trhjuwH 

xwik « *m(r)ik ‘channel; moat: 240’ 

xwik < *m(r)ik ‘channel; moat: 240’ 

xwik « *m(r)ik ‘still, quiet: 152, 240’ 

zjoX < *s-m-ta? ‘arrange in order’: 61 

sjwen < *s-qvar ‘spread (v.)’: 137, 222, 258, 261 


sjwen < *s-[q]"ar ‘turn around’: 258; see also [n] & H. éhuixuan 


< 'a.hwajH.sjwen 
xjwien < *q*hen ‘fly about’: 214 
xjwon < *q"^ar ‘clamor, shout’: 170, 261 
xjwon < *q*tar ‘clamor, shout’: 170, 261 
xjwon < *q*tar ‘clamor, shout’: 170, 261 
hwen < *[c]"*i[n] ‘dark’: 291 
zjwen < *s-c"en ‘turn around, return; agile’: 67, 214; see also 
huán < hwaen 
sjenX < *[s]ar? ‘ringworm’: 267 
xjwonX < *qvw^ar? ‘to dry in the sun’: 258 
xjwonX < *q"*har? ‘to dry in the sun’: 258; see also hut < xjwt/ 
sjwenH < *[s]o[n]?-s ‘even, orderly’: 208, 209, 395n16 
xwenH < *q™i[n]-s ‘ornate, decorated’: ‘27 
zjwenH < *s-c"en-s ‘whorl of hair on the head’: 141, 182 
haewk « *m-k'ruk ‘study; imitate’: 55, 59, 215 
'aewk « q'ruk ‘(a kind of bird)’: 56, 127; see also xué < haewk 
haewk < *m-q'ruk ‘(a kind of bird)’: 56, 127; see also xué 
< 'aewk 
hwet < *[c]"5i[t] ‘cave, pit’: 290 
xjwiet « *met ‘extinguish, destroy’: 143, 275 
xwet < *m‘ik ‘blood’: 152, 240 
xjun < *q^u[n] ‘smoke (v.); vapor, odor’: 251, 395n16 


JE ya 


wy, 
FE ya 


FE ya 


AB ya 


JE ya 


iL ya 


if yan 


AK yan 
F5 yan 


AS yan 
je yan 
Bf yan 
RS yan 
#5 yan 
ES yan 
i yan 
ii yan 
fi] yan 
ae yan 
Wë yan 
Hk yan 
jE yan 
Jk yang 
Æ yang 
[5 yang 
wy yang 
JE yang 
J£ yao 
ZE yáo 
#J yao 
#) yao 


28 yao 
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xjwon < *q^o[n] ‘ocarina’: 282, 395n16 

zwin < *so.lu[n] ‘docile; gradually’: 183 

zwin < *s-N-qvi[n] ‘ten-day cycle’: 127, 193 

xjunH < *lu[n]-s (W dialect: *]- > x-) ‘instruct’: 165—166, 183 
Jiiep < *?ep ‘press (v.)’: 304, 311; see also yan < Wem 

ngae < *m-c'«r»a ‘tooth’: 83, 131-132 

ngea < *n‘rar ‘river bank; limit’: 51, 148 

ngea < *n*rar ‘river bank; limit’: 148, 391n76 


ngea < *n*rar ‘river bank; limit’: 148 


yae, see TD J} Lángyá < lang.yae; see also xié < zjae 

ngaeX « *N-c'ra? ‘proper, refined’: 121 

‘eat < *q'rot ‘crush’: 287 

Jem < *?(r)om ‘submerge, soak’: 313 

Jjiem < *?em ‘contented (adj.)’: 58, 313; see also ya < Ven 

hjen < *[?]a[n] ‘(3p locative pronoun)’: 263, 389n62; see also 
yan < Ten 

Jen < *?a[n] ‘how’: 389n62; see also yan < hjen 

hjem < *[c]"(r)am ‘burn, blazing’: 313, 314, 386n30, 389n62 

ngaen < *C.n‘rar ‘face, forehead’: 148, 172 

ngjaem < *n(r)am ‘stern, majestic’: 313 

yem < *Co.cam ‘eaves’: 188, 313 

yem < *[cr][o]m ‘salt (n.)’: 107, 386n31 

ngjenX < *y(r)ar(?) ‘hill; hilltop’: 148, 258; see also yan < ngjonX 

ngjonX < *n(r)ar(?) ‘hill; hilltop’: 148, 258; see also yan < ngjenX 

yenX « *N-q(r)an? ‘overflow’: 169 

'enH < *?¥e[n]-s ‘swallow (n.)': 100 

JjemH < *?«r»em-s ‘satiated’: 58, 100 

JjiemH < *?em-s ‘satisfaction’: 304 

ngjenH < *nrar-s ‘adornment’: 148 

Jjang < *?an ‘center (n.)’: 44, 101 

yang < *çan ‘sheep’: 27, 77, 106, 141, 189, 385n28 

yang < *lay ‘bright’: 27, 166 

yang < *lay ‘bright’: 106, 111, 166 

yangX < *Co.cag? ‘itch’: 188-189 

Jjiew < *2ew ‘waist’: 100, 298, 299 

ngew < *[nf'ew ‘high’: 298 

'aewk < *[q]‘rewk ‘iris leaves’: 298 

JiiewH < *[q]ewk-s ‘bond, agreement (n.): 299’; see also yué 
< Jak 

ngaewH < *[n]‘rawk-s ‘cause to rejoice’: 297; see also lé < lak, 
yue < ngaewk 
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a yao yak < *m-r[e]wk ‘medicinal plant’: 78 

HE yao yewH < *lewk-s ‘shine’: 300 

AB yé yae < *[c](r)A ‘(interrogative particle)’: 223; see also xié 
< zjae, IO J Lángyá < lang.yae 

tH, yë yaeX < *1Aj? ‘(final particle)’: 269 

Bi yë bien < *[c]"(r)[a]p ‘shine, gleam’: 311, 312 

ey ye fot < *qat ‘go to visit’: 44 

Tg ye yaeH < *[c]AKk-s ‘night’: 106, 226 

BE ye yep < *W[a]p ‘leaf’: 77, 144 

yl Hij < *?ij ‘this’: 289 

TH yi jip < *gip ‘bow (v.), salute’: 137, 305, 308, 389n59; see also ji 
< tsip 

— yl Fit < *?i[t] ‘one’: 101, 135, 290 

X yi G+] < *?(r)oj ‘clothes’: 59, 101, 264—265, 285; see also yi 
< 'j+jH 

L yí ngje < *n(r)aj ‘proper; should’: 65-66 

iT Yi ngj+j < *[p]ər (< uvular) ‘(mountain and river in Shandong)’: 267 

È yi ye, see Zz DC weiyí < 'jwe.ye; see also shé < zyae 

f yi ye < *laj ‘move (v.)’: 164, 321 

R yi yij < *ləj ‘foreigner (especially to the east)’: 115, 285-286, 
401n89, 401n90 

R yi yij < *loj ‘level, peaceful’: 109, 285, 401n89 

iit yi ywij € *[c](r)uj ‘leave; reject’: 101 

$A yi ziX « *so.lo? ‘handle of plow or sickle’: 56 

£ yl hiX « *qo? (atonic) ‘(final particle)’: 141, 389n62 

¿ yi 'it € *qrot ‘second heavenly stem’: 80, 138, 287 

Jj yi eX < *Co.q(r)aj? ‘chair’: 187 

fà yi eX < *Co.q(r)aj? ‘lean on’: 187 

d yi ngj*jX < *m-q'oj? ‘ant’: 83 

E yi yiX < *c(r)o? ‘cease; already’: 27, 31, 107, 141, 386n30 

VÀ, yi yiX < *lo? ‘take, use’: 27, 56, 183, 325 

A yl iH < *?(r)ak-s ‘thought (n.)’: 230 

FA yi H < *[?]<r>ik-s ‘repress’: 240° 

Hl yi 'ik < *[?]ik ‘rub, repress’: 240 

WE vi 'ik < *?(r)ak ‘bosom’: 100 

T& yi 'ik < *?(r)ak ‘remember’: 230 

ii yl JjieH < *q[i]k-s ‘strangle’: 58 

im yl Jjiek < *q[i]k (dialect: *-ik > *-ek) ‘increase’: 233 

X yi G+jH < *?(r)aj-s ‘wear (v.t.)': 59; see also yt < TH 

Rayi in < *qip ‘suppress’: 304 


ils yl ngek « *m-c'ek ‘kind of aquatic bird’: 233 
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3 yi ngjeH < *y(r)aj-s ‘duty; justice’: 65—66 

SU yi ngjejH < *y«r»[a][t]-s ‘cut off the nose’: 272 

aK yi ngjiejH « *yet-s (dialect: no palatalization?) ‘cultivation, art, 
skill’: 276, 277 

ZA yl ngjiejH « *yet-s (dialect: no palatalization?) ‘to plant’: 29—30, 
78, 384n10 

XI yi ngjojH < *ya[t]-s ‘mow, cut’: 272 

5 yi yeH < *lek-s ‘easy’: 110, 149, 234; see also yi < yek 

JR yi yek < *G(r)Ak ‘also’: 27, 107 

we yi yek < *1Ak ‘interpret’: 27 

yi yek < *lek ‘change; exchange’: 51, 149, 233, 234; see also yi < yeH 

yi yiH < *c(r)ok-s ‘different’: 107, 386n30 

W yl yik < *c"rop (dialect: *-p > *-k) ‘wing’: 107, 386n30 

X yi yik < *c"rop (dialect: *-p > *-k) ‘next day’: 386n30 

yj yi yik < *G*rap (dialect: *-p > *-k) ‘next day’: 386n30 

yi ywek < *c"ek ‘war expedition; service’: 107 


'im < *[q](r)om ‘sound, tone’: 307, 310 


ig mb ox 
< 
3 


yin im < *q(r)um ‘dark’: 310 
H yin ‘in < *?<r>i[n] ‘gray and white horse’: 291 
J ym fim < *[g]im ‘mild, peaceful’: 304, 310 
yin Jin < *?i[n] ‘rely on’: 101, 291 
D yin tu *?or ‘(dynastic name)’: 264—265 
$k yin ngin < *gro[n] ‘silver’: 110, 288 
TÉ yin yim < *N.r[o]m ‘excess; licentious’: 122 
F yin ywinX < *m-qur? ‘govern; governor’: 82, 127 
E: yin 'imH < *mo-q«r»[u]m-s ‘shade’: 177 
HI yin JiinH < *[?]ig-s ‘seal’: 240 
IW: ying ‘ing < *[q](r)on ‘breast(plate); oppose’: 307 
JH! ying ngjaeng < *nran ‘go to meet’: 214 
i, ying ying < *m-roy ‘fly (n.)’: 77, 133, 324 
ying yweng < Selen ‘demarcate, encamp’: 78, 216 
p ying JjaengX < *qran? ‘shadow (n.)': 28, 45, 101, 168, 385n24 
zk yong hjwaengX < *[c]"rag? ‘long (time)': 45, 227 
Hj you jiw < *[?](r)iw ‘dark; secluded’: 300 
ij£ you yuw < *[N-]ru ‘float, swim’: 122 
J£ you yuw < *[N.]ru ‘pendants of a banner’: 122 
AR you hjuwX < *[c]vo? ‘have, exist’: 21, 38-39, 44, 106, 155, 218, 
228, 382n27, 286n30 
74 you yuwX < *N-ru? ‘tenth earthly branch’: 77 
H| you hjuwH < *[c]Vok-s ‘park, garden’: 44; see also you < hjuwk 
H| you hjuwk < *[c]Vok ‘park, garden’: 230; see also you < hjuwH 
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hjuwH < *[c]"o7-s ‘assist’: 332 

hjuwX < *[c]vo? ‘right hand’: 155 

hju < *c"(r)a ‘go; at’: 44, 45, 107, 227, 260; see also Wi 
chanyu « dzyen.hju 

ngjo < *|[r.n]a ‘fish (n.)’: 24, 52, 149 

ngju < *n(r)o ‘angle, corner’: 242 


ngju < *y"(r)a ‘rejoice’: 223 

yo < *]a ‘remains; surplus’: 145 

yo < *la *1sg. (prob. a polite form)’: 26, 183^ 

yo « *m-q(r)a ‘vehicle, carriage; carry on shoulders’: 158, 224 

yu < *lo ‘enjoy’: 29 

hjuX < *C.cv(r)a? ‘rain’: 224 

ngjoX < *m-q'<r>a? ‘prison’: 130 

ngjoX < *n(r)a? ‘speak’: 197, 223, 388n52; see also yù < ngjoH 

yoX « *m-q(r)a? ‘give; for; and’: 83, 124, 131, 132, 168, 171; 
see also yù < yoH 

hjuH < *[c]"(r)a-s ‘taro (Colocasia antiquorum?)': 108, 224 

hwik < *[c]"rok ‘territory’: 230 

hwit < *[cV]rot ‘flow; go fast’: 287 

Jjuwk < *qvok ‘stately, elegant’: 44 

ngjoH < *y(r)a?-s ‘tell’: 197; see also yù < ngjoX 

ngjowk < *[n]rok ‘lawsuit; prison’: 243 

ngjoX < *m-q'(r)a? ‘withstand, hinder, stop; oppressive’: 129, 
130, 388n52 

ngjoX < *m-q'(r)a? ‘ward off, withstand’: 388n52 

ngjoH < *[n](r)a-s ‘drive a chariot’: 388n52 

yoH < *c(r)a?-s ‘participate in’: 77, 107; see also yù < yoX 

yowk < *c(r)ok ‘desire (v.)': 107 

yuwk < *a"rop ‘next day’ (dialect *-op > *-up > *-uk): 386n30 

yuwk < *"rop ‘shine, gleam’: 386n30 

yuwk « *m-quk ‘nourish’: 61, 156; see also zhou < tsyuwk 

ywit < *[m-]rut ‘writing stylus or brush (pron. in Chù 25 ap. 
Shuowén; E. Han)’: 43, 162 

ywit < *N.q"i[t] *well-rope': 82; see also jú < kjwit 

‘wen < *[?]i[n] ‘abyss’: 211—212 

hjwen < *q’<r>en ‘round’: 78, 141, 214, 277, 389n62, 395n21 

hjwen < *q’<r>en ‘round’: 78, 141, 214, 389n62, 395n21 

hjwon < *C.c¥a[n] ‘garden’: 170, 274 

hjwon < *[c]var ‘wall’: 137, 258, 261 

ngjwon < *N-c"ar ‘spring, source; origin’: 258 


ngjwon < "Near ‘high plain (n.)': 266 
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hjwonX < *C.c"an? ‘far’: 67, 252, 259, 394n16, 395n21 

hjwenH < *c"ra[n]-s ‘wall around a courtyard’: 78, 108, 274 

jot € *[q](r)ewk ‘bind (v.), make an agreement’: 299; see also 
yao < JjiewH 

ngaewk < *[y 'rawk ‘music’: 297; see also lè < lak, yao < ngaewH 

ngjwot < *[n]vat ‘moon, month’: 64, 271 

ngwaet < *[y]<r>at ‘amputate a foot’: 271 

yak < *lewk ‘flute; key; tube’: 299 

ywet < *lot ‘exuviae of insects or reptiles’: 109; see also tui 
< thwajH 

hjun < *[c]"o[n] ‘cloud’: 284, 288 

hjun < *[c]"o[n] ‘(a particle)’: 38-40, 284, 382n26 

hjun < *[c]vo[r] ‘say’: 38-40, 382n25, 382n27, 389n62 

hwin < *[c]"ri[n] ‘rind of bamboo’: 216, 291 

ywin < *[N-q]"i[n] ‘even, uniform’: 127, 216, 291, 388n50 

hwinX < *[c]"ro[n]? ‘fall down’: 288 

hwinH < *[m-q"]«r»i[n]-s ‘harmony; rhyme’: 127, 193, 
388n50, 393n107 

JjunH < *?un-s ‘anger, angry’: 294 

dzop < *[dz]‘[u]p ‘mixed’: 309 

dzojH < *[m-ts]*‘9?-s ‘load on a vehicle (v.t.)': 127; see also zai 
< tsojH 

dzojX < *[dz]'o? “be at, be present’: 202-203, 284, 394n7 

tsojH < *[ts]'o?-s "be conveyed in a vehicle’: 127; see also zai 
< dzojH 

tsojH < *[ts]*a(?)-s ‘twice; a second time’: 203 

tsom < *Co.ts'|o]m ‘hairpin’: 186 

tsawX < *mo-ts'aw? ‘bleach; wash’: 95, 177, 982 

tsawX < *Noa.ts‘u? ‘early’: 88, 95, 174, 247 

sawH < *C.s'aw-s ‘shout’: 169 

sawX < *C.s'aw? ‘dry’: 169 

draek < *l'rak ‘marsh; moisture’: 109 

tsreak « *s-t'rek ‘demand payment’: 80, 98, 136, 233, 234; 
see also zhài « tsreaH 

dzok « *k.dz‘ak ‘injure; murderer, bandit’: 37, 95, 97, 153, 160 

tsong < *s-t'or ‘increase’: 59, 136, 192, 231 

tsingH < *S-tog-s ‘boiler for steaming rice’: 61, 136, 321 

tsrae < *ts'ra ‘kind of fruit tree’: 223 

tsreat < *s-q'rot ‘strip (n.), tablet’: 80, 138, 287 

treak < *t'rek “pluck (v.)': 233 
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(ii zhài 
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Fe zhán 
Ji: zhán 
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#4 zhàn 
5k zhang 
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HJ] zhao 
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X zhao 
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yë zhao 


Ru zhao 
JD zhao 
Fa. zhao 
jit zhe 
ij zhé 
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FA zhé 
iW zhé 
ii zhé 
HL zhé 
di zhé 
Jr zhé 


tsreaj < *ts'r[o]j “purify oneself": 285, 286 

draek < *m-t*<r>ak ‘residence’: 225 

tsreaH < *s-trek-s ‘debt’: 80, 136; see also zé < tsreak 

tsreaH < *s-trek-s ‘debt’: 80, 97, 136, 234 

tsreajH < *[ts](*)re[t]-s ‘suffer; distress’: 276 

tsyem < *tem ‘prognosticate’: 313, 315 

trjenX « *tren? ‘roll over; unfold’: 277 

trjenX, see jiánzhán < Denk trjenX 

trjenX.trjwenX < *tre[n]?.tro[n]? ‘toss and turn (Odes 1.2, 
145.3)’: 214 

trjenX < *tra[n]? ‘to bare’: 274 

trjang < *C.tran ‘draw a bow’: 227 

traew < *t'riw ‘twitter, noise’: 300 

trjew < *t«r»aw ‘morning’: 55; see also chao < drjew 

tsraewX < *[ts]*<1>u? ‘claw’: 136, 215, 247 

tsraewX < *[ts]*<1r>u? ‘claw’: 136 

tsyewX < *taw? ‘pool’: 296 

draewH < *\‘rewk-s ‘wash clothes’: 300; see also zhuó 
« draewk 

draewH < *l'rewk-s ‘oar’: 109 

drjewX « *[d]rew? ‘(surname)’: 298 

traewH « *t'rawk-s ‘covering basket’: 297 

tsyae < *tA ‘to cover’: 224 

dreak < *m-t'rek “blame, punish’: 80; see also zhé < treak 

drip < *[d]rip ‘hibernate; cluster’: 305, 309 

nep < *t-n'[i]p ‘afraid’: 57, 162; see also zhi < tsyip 

tep < *t-n‘ep ‘paralysed, unable to move’: 57 

treak < *C.trek ‘blame (v.)’: 136, 168; see also zhé < dreak 

trjep < *t-nrep ‘hanging ears (used as N.Pr.)’: 80 

tsyep < *t-nep ‘to fear’: 313 

tsyet < *tet ‘bend; break (v.t.)’: 54, 117, 276; see also di < dejH, 
shé < dzyet 

tsyaeX < *tA? ‘(nominalizing particle)’: 138, 223, 224, 320, 
397n36 

tsyaeX < *tA? ‘red earth; red pigment’: 223 

trjeng < *tren ‘divine (v.)’: 235 

tsrin < *[ts]ri[n] ‘luxuriant’: 291 

tsrin < *tsri[n] ‘hazel’: 80 

tsyim < *t.[k]om ‘needle’: 154 

tsyim < *t.[k]om ‘needle’: 154 
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tsyim « *t.[k]om ‘needle’: 37, 71, 79, 97, 153, 154 

tsyin < *tor ‘numerous; majestic’: 255 

tsyin < *ti[n] ‘true, real’: 76, 97, 99, 291 

trinH < *t<r>i[n]-s ‘press down’: 80 

tsyeng < *C.ten ‘first (month)’: 97, 98, 168; see also zheng 
< tsyengH 

tsying < *tor) ‘to rise (of steam); steam (v.t.)’: 56, 60, 136, 321 

dzreang. hweang < *[dz]‘reyn.[c]“rey ‘high, precipitous’: 235 

tsyengX < *ten? ‘arrange; orderly’: 43 

tsyengH < *ter-s ‘correct (adj., v.)’: 235; see also zheng < tsyeng 

trje € *tre ‘know’: 232 

tsye < *ke “branch (of tree)’: 77, 79 

tsye < *ke ‘branch (of tree), limb’: 77, 79, 140, 232 

tsye < *tar ‘ritual vessel’: 258 

tsyek < *tek ‘single’: 98, 99 

tsyi € Sta ‘(3p object pronoun; attributive particle)’: 53 

tsyij < *kij ‘fat, grease’: 77, 216 

drik < *N-t<r>ak ‘straight’: 117, 118, 230 

tsyip < *[t]ip ‘seize’: 308, 309, 131 

tsyip < *t-nip (dialect: *t-n- > *t-) ‘afraid, to fear’: 57, 162; 
see also zhé < nep 

drjek.drjowk < *[d]rek.[d]rok ‘stamp the feet’: 233, 243 

tsyeX < *k.te? ‘paper’: 37, 97, 98, 153, 156, 161 

tsyijX < *kij? ‘fine-tasting’: 77, 289 

tsyijX < *mo.kij? ‘finger; point’: 79 

tsyijX < *tij? ‘whetstone’: 289 

tsyiX < *to? ‘foot; stop’: 157, 158, 229 

driH < *lra-s ‘regulate, arrange’: 229 

triH > *trak-s ‘put, place; set upright’: 117 

drjejH < *[d]r[a][t]-s ‘obstruct’: 272 

trijH < *t<r>i[t]-s ‘(cause to arrive): transmit’: 291 

trit < *[t]ri[t] ‘stop up (v.)': 290 

tsrit < *[ts]rik ‘comb’: 239 

tsyaeH < *tAk-s ‘roast, broil’: 99; see also zhi < tsyek 

tsyejH < *ke[t]-s ‘mad (dog)': 77, 276 

Isyek < *tAk ‘roast, broil’: 226; see also zhi < tsyaeH 

tsyijH < *ti[t]-s ‘arrive’: 291 

tsyit < *t-lit ‘substance, solid part’: 164, 290 

trjuwng < *trun ‘center’: 60, 250, 306; see also zhong < trjuwngH 

tsyowng < Ston ‘bell’: 244 
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tsyowng < *t-qor ‘father-in-law’: 57, 79 
tsyuwng < *tun ‘end’: 51, 250 
tsyowngX < *k.ton? ‘seed’: 47, 53, 71, 76, 153, 156 
tsyowngX < *ton? ‘swell, swollen; tumor’: 58, 118 
drjowngX < *N-t«r»op? ‘heavy’: 58, 118; see also chóng 
« drjowng 
drjuwngH < *N-truy-s ‘middle (of brothers)’: 60, 95 
trjiuwngH < *trun-s ‘hit the center’: 60; see also zhong 
« triuwng 
tsyuw < *tiw ‘cycle; all around’: 300 
tsyuwk < *t-quk ‘rice gruel’: 156; see also yu < yuwk 
trjuwX < *t-[k]«r»u? ‘elbow’: 31-32, 57, 80, 155, 247, 399n55 
tsyuwX < *[t.p]o? ‘broom’: 79 
tsyuwX < *[t.p]o? ‘broom’: 79, 156, 391n87 
dzrjuwH < *N-ts'ro?-s *fast-running': 242 
triuwH < *t*<r>ok-s ‘beak’: 244, 396n25 
tsrjuwH < *[ts]'ro-s ‘wrinkles’: 242, 396n25 
tsyuwH < *[t]uk-s ‘to curse’: 249; see also zhu < tsyuwk 
trjo < *tra ‘pig’: 223 
trju < *tro ‘tree root, stem’: 396n25 
trju < Stro ‘punish; kill’: 396n25 
tsyo « *ta ‘many’: 320 
tsyu < *to ‘red’: 242 
drjowk, see E35 zhízhú < drjek.drjowk 
drjuwk < *[l]riwk ‘pursue’: 301 
tsyowk < *tok ‘torch’: 76 
trjuX < *t<r>o? ‘prop up, support (v.)': 55, 124, 125 
tsyowk < *tok ‘to assemble, attach’: 117; see also shü < dzyowk 
tsyoX < *[t]a? ‘boil, cook’: 29, 223 
tsyoX < *ta? ‘islet’: 223, 397n36 
drjoH < *[d]<r>ak-s ‘chopsticks’: 224 
drjoX < *mo.dra? ‘ramie; flax’: 95, 178 
drjuH < *dro(?)-s ‘stop (v.)’: 80, 108 
drjuX < *m-t<r>o? ‘pillar’: 55, 89, 124 
trjoH < *t<r>ak-s ‘place (n.); visible’: 61; see also zhuó < trjak 
tsyuwk < *[t]uk ‘pray, recite’: 249; see also zhóu < tsyuwH 
tsrwae < *[ts]‘roj ‘hair knot for mourning’: 279 
tsywen < *ton ‘exclusively’: 282 
trjwenX < *mo-tron? ‘turn around, transfer’: 282 


trjwenX, see ill D zhanzhuan < trjenX.triwenX 
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drjwenH < *N-tron-s ‘what has been transmitted’: 282; see also 
chuán < drjwen 

trwij < *truj ‘pursue’: 293 

drwijH < *m.lru[t]-s ‘fall down’: 133 

tsywinX < *tur? ‘water level’: 295 

traewk < *trawk ‘high; splendid’: 99, 297 

draewk < *l'rewk ‘wash’: 299, 300; see also zhao < draewH 

draewk < *[N-t*]rok ‘muddy’: 81 

traewk < *Co.t'rok ‘chop, cleave’: 186 

traewk < *mo-t«r»ok ‘to peck’: 243, 244 

trjak < *t<r>ak ‘to place’: 61, 99, 142, 225; see also zhu < trjoH 

trjwejH < *trot-s ‘stitch (n.?)’: 281 

tsrjak < *[ts]rak ‘to cut off’: 225 

tsrjwet ~ tsrweat < *s-[k]rot ‘sprout (v.)’: 281 

tsyak < *tak ‘cut, hack’: 320 

tsij < *[ts]ij ‘property, means of living’: 90, 401n91 

tsri < *[ts]ro ‘black’: 229 

tsijX < *[ts][1]j? ‘older sister’: 90 

dziH « *mo-dzo(?)-s ‘breed, love (v.); character’: 88, 90, 178 

dzijH « *s.[b]i[t]-s *to follow; from': 142 

dzijH « *s.[b]i[t]-s ‘self (adv.)': 90, 142 

tsowng < *[ts]*un ‘ancestral temple’: 250 

tsuwX < *[tsj*o? ‘run’: 242 

dzuwk < *[dz]*ok ‘clan’: 243 

tsjowk < *[ts]ok ‘sufficient’: 244; see also zú < tsjowk ‘foot’, ju 
< tsjuH 

tsjowk < *[ts]ok ‘foot’: 243; see also zú < tsjowk ‘sufficient’, ju 
< tsjuH 

tswit < *[ts]ut ‘finish, die’: 293, 294; see also zú < tswot 

tswot < *[ts]‘ut ‘soldier’: 294; see also zu < tswit 

tsjweX < *[ts]oj? ‘beak’: 392n92 

dzwojX < *[dz]'uj? ‘crime, offense’: 293 

tswajH < *[ts|'ot-s ‘collect; most’: 281 

tswijH < *Co.tsu[t]-s ‘drunk (adj.)’: 186, 293 

tswin < *[ts]u[n] ‘follow (a road)’: 294 

tswon < *[ts]‘u[n] ‘honor (v.)’: 294 

dzwaH < *[dz]‘o[j]?-s ‘seat (n.)’: 197 

dzwaX < *[dz]‘o[j]? ‘sit’: 197, 279, 394n7 


( NOTES } 


Chapter 1 


1. Although their alphabetic scripts reflect phonology in a relatively direct way, Latin, Greek, 
and Sanskrit must also be reconstructed, in a sense. Using any written text presupposes a recon- 
struction of what its written symbols stand for, which is not always transparent even with alpha- 
betic scripts. 

2. We adopt the term “Kra-Dai” proposed by Ostapirat (2000) in place of the traditional 
“Tai-Kadai,” since to Thai speakers, “Tai-Kadai” evidently sounds unintentionally funny, mean- 
ing something like “Tai, or whatever" (Montatip Krishnamra, p.c.). 

3. For clarity, we will use “text” to refer to a linguistic entity represented in one or 
more physical documents, and “document” to refer to a physical object that represents 
a text. Thus the Shijing is a pre-Qín text, but only fragments of it exist in extant pre-Qín 
documents. 

4. Karlgren did publish a slightly revised version as Grammata serica recensa (hereaf- 
ter: GSR), largely responding to Chao (1941), but there were no essential changes. 

5. The use of the character (K hua < xwaeH < *qv'*«r»aj-s ‘transform’ as a phonetic 
element to write #2 hua < xwae < *qv'*ra ‘flower (n.)’ reflects the Hàn-time merger of OC 
*-raj and *-ra in syllables with pharyngealized onsets; it illustrates the fact that the standard 
script established in Hàn sometimes reflects Hàn-time phonology rather than Old Chinese 
phonology. See the discussion in section 2.3 below. Note that we write "UE hua < xwaeH," 
as if the standard Mandarin form Aud was a direct descendant of the MC form xwaeH. 
Strictly speaking, neither standard Mandarin nor any other spoken variety of Chinese can 
be descended from Middle Chinese, because, as discussed below, we do not believe that the 
information in Middle Chinese written sources accurately represents one single spoken dia- 
lect. In the majority of cases, the Mandarin form can be predicted from the Middle Chinese 
form, but even this tendency has many exceptions. However, since our primary focus is Old 
Chinese rather than Mandarin or Middle Chinese, for convenience and conciseness we con- 
tinue to use the “<” notation after modern Mandarin forms, even when (as often happens) 
the Mandarin reflex is not what would be predicted. 

6. Cf. Proto-Tai *m.lec D ‘grain’ (Pittayaporn 2009), *ml/ret D in Fang-kuei Li's reconstruc- 
tion (Li 1977:93, 269). Note: the Old Chinese coda could be either *-t or *-k; we indicate this 
uncertainty by writing *mo.li[t], with square brackets around the *t. 

7. Some users of preliminary versions of our reconstruction have found reconstructions such 
as o ji < *[k](r)aj cumbersome and confusing, and have wished for a simpler, more user-friendly 
notation. In our view, the visual awkwardness of our notation is compensated for by its rela- 
tive faithfulness in representing our degree of confidence in different elements of reconstructed 
forms; and it is a reminder that our knowledge is necessarily incomplete. But for users of our 
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system who deem it appropriate for some purposes or some audiences, a simplified notation 
can be generated by (1) removing all parentheses and what is inside them, and (2) omitting 
square brackets. In this simplified notation, the reconstruction of &j ji becomes *kaj instead of 
*[k](r)aj. For serious philological or comparative research, however, the full, less user-friendly 
version is more realistic and is to be preferred. 

8.Except in cases where the author is well known under a romanized name in 
English-language publications, we write all Chinese and Japanese personal names with sur- 
name first, as here. 


Chapter 2 


1. The main exception is that the position of a syllable in the rhyme tables can sometimes 
clarify an ambiguous fanqié spelling found elsewhere. (On fanqié spellings see the discussion in 
the text of this chapter.) 

2. In the Guángyün, the píngsheng section is divided into two parts, shang ping TJ ‘upper 
ping’ and xia ping F >É ‘lower ping’, but this is simply for convenience, since there are more 
words in the ping tone than in any of the other tone categories. This has no connection to the 
later tonal split between upper ping or yinping $K ` (corresponding to tone 1 of Mandarin) and 
lower ping or yángpíng $5 >F (corresponding to tone 2). 

3. The method of establishing equivalence classes by linking fanqié spellings together was 
first used by Chén Li [5 j£ (1810-1882) in his Qièyùn kdo KY dti ) ([1842] 1995). It was 
later used by Karlgren in his reconstruction of “Ancient Chinese” (our Middle Chinese). 

4. Some remarks on notation: we use the McCune-Reischauer romanization for Korean, 
with phonetic transcription in the International Phonetic Alphabet; we use the Hepburn 
romanization for Japanese. For Vietnamese, we give the standard Quéc ngit orthography, 
with phonetic transcription in the International Phonetic Alphabet. The Vietnamese initial 
d- (IPA [d]) is known to result from a sound change [t] > [d] within Vietnamese; see Ferlus 
(1992:115). Numbers indicate tones in the system devised by Yuen Ren Chao, with 5 repre- 
senting the highest pitch and 1 the lowest. For Vietnamese, we represent tone categories in 
a conventional system of letters and numbers: in early loanwords from Chinese, which we 
cite frequently, the letters A, B, C, and D regularly correspond to the ping, shang, qu, and 
ru categories of Middle Chinese respectively, except that Vietnamese tone A sometimes cor- 
responds to Middle Chinese qushéng. The numerals “1” and “2” after the letters represent 
upper- and lower-register tones respectively. (In the Sino-Vietnamese layer of vocabulary, 
systematically borrowed during the Táng dynasty [618—907], the B and C tone categories are 
reversed, so that tone B corresponds to Middle Chinese qushéng, and tone C to shángsheng.) 
The fact that f dé ‘virtue’ and 4 dé ‘obtain’, both MC tok, have different pronunciations 
in both Sino-Korean and Sino-Vietnamese probably results from their having been borrowed 
from Chinese at different times. 

5. Unless otherwise specified, Middle Chinese forms are based on the Gudngyün (Yú 
Náiyóng 2000). 

6. Unless otherwise specified, quotations from Chinese classical texts are from the online 
Han ji dianzi wénxiàn zilidoku (Zhongyang yánjiü yuan 2013). 

7. Jerry Norman and W. South Coblin (1995) have criticized the excessive reliance on 
Middle Chinese written sources in Chinese historical linguistics. When it comes to dialectology, 
we completely agree with their critique: Middle Chinese cannot be used as a surrogate for the 
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data found in modern dialects, nor is it even a suitable framework, we believe, for investigating 
modern dialect history, where what is relevant is how the dialects are related to each other, not 
how each individually is related to the Middle Chinese system. But when reconstructing the 
earlier history of Chinese, the Middle Chinese sources, although not sufficient in themselves, 
provide crucial evidence that is available nowhere else. 

8. We put quotation marks around “retroflex” and “palatal” here because the choice of terms 
suggests a particular phonetic interpretation or reconstruction, which is probably correct for 
some but not all varieties of Middle Chinese. (Southern varieties seem not to have distinguished 
MC tr- from MC t-, for example; see Pulleyblank 1984:168.) But like the category “division-II,” 
these terms too can be defined distributionally, without reference to any particular phonetic 
interpretation of Middle Chinese or to the rhyme tables. In our notation, the “retroflex” initials 
are those written with an -r- (mnemonic for retroflexion), and the “palatals” are those written 
with a -y- (mnemonic for palatal articulation). These notations can easily be mapped onto other 
phonetic interpretations if desired. 

9. There is one important exception to this principle: some of the words with Tsr- initials and 


division-III finals changed during the Middle Chinese period to division-II finals; e.g., Æ sheng 
is spelled as MC srjaeng (division III) in the Wang Rénxü version of the Qieyün, but later was 
spelled as MC sraeng (division II). From the point of view of Old Chinese, words like this are 
type B, in spite of the division-II final. See the discussion in section 4.1.1. 

10. The Guángyün and the Qièyùn differ slightly in the names and arrangement of their 
rhymes, but it is conventional to use those of the Gudngyün. In some respects, however, our 
notation is more consistent with the arrangement of the Qiéyin than with that of the Gudngyun; 


for example, the Gudngyun puts }}% bo ‘wave’ in the - Gë rhyme as if it had the final -wa, but 
the Wang Rénxt has only one rhyme iff Gë, corresponding to the Guángyün's 3, Ge and X, Gë, 


and the fanqié spelling of J£ indicates MC pa rather than “pwa”; so in our notation we write 7⁄ 
as pa, following the Qieyün, not “pwa” as the Gudngyün implies. 

11. The conditions for the partial merger are that OC *-a merged with *-o after nonpharyngeal- 
ized labial or labialized initials: thus # fü < *p(r)a? ‘axe’ merged with Jf fü < *p(r)o? ‘reposi- 
tory’ as MC pjuX, and 4E jù < *[k]"(r)a? *carpenter's square’ merged with } jù < *[k](r)o? 
‘(a kind of tree)’ as MC Dk see section 5.4.1.1. 

12. The formula turns out to be this: if a rhyme group contains n words, then there are 2^! — 
n — 1 ways of dividing it into two rhyme groups (assuming that each rhyme group should contain 
at least two words). 

13. Criteria for deciding whether a given set of rhyme data does or does not support a 
given hypothesis are discussed in Baxter (1992:97—128). Both the relative frequency of the 
two groups being tested and the length of the rhyme sequences involved must be taken into 
account. 

14. If the basic meaning of ZË wéng < *q‘on-s ‘earthen jar’ was ‘container’, perhaps 4 róng < 
*[c](r)on ‘contain’ is etymologically related; another possible reconstruction would be % rong 
< *N-q(r)or, at least in intransitive uses. 

15. Karlgren simply projected MC sy- back to Old Chinese, reconstructing *$iat. Baxter 
(1992:786) reconstructed “*h(l)jet” as a kind of default; in our current notation this would cor- 
respond to *]et or *qhet. Zhéngzhang reconstructs *hljed (2003:458). 

16. The example on the left is from the Guodiàn version of “Zi yr” (42x) (strip 17, GD 
18); the one on the right is from the Shànghái Museum text *Kóngzi Shi làn" (4L + 3538 2 
(strip 10, SB 1:22). 
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17. The examples of © jí are from the Guodiàn document “Yi cóng san” (58 i — ) (strip 
5, GD 97) and “Jing jiàn nèi zh? (HEA) (strip 2, SB 5.19); the examples of [! si 
are from the Guddian version of “Zi yi^ (Z K) (strip 20, GD 18) and "Kóngzi Shi 
lùn” (JL T 2434) (strip 5, SB 1.17). 


18. The notation *<r> indicates that we believe the *-r- is an infix. This infix is often found in 


words for things that come in groups of more than one; see section 3.3.2.6 below. 
19. The Min word for ‘field’ is often identified with DE chéng < zying ‘ridge between fields’, 
but Norman suggests that the etymon may instead be J: céng < dzong ‘layer, level’, “so named 


because most fields in [Füjiàn] are terraced” (1996:31). We agree: the Min word reconstructs 
as pMin *dzhon A, based on Yóng'an /ts'i 2/ and Gàizhü /ts^é 2/ (Norman 1981:58; Déng 
Xiángzhang 2007:370), both central Mín dialects that distinguish between pMin *dzh- and 
*dzh-. Both the Min initial *dzh- and the final *-on appear to correspond better to J MC dzong 
than to Jš MC zying. 

20. There is also a significant sub-layer of early loanwords that shows the Vietnamese 


ngang-huyén tones (A) for Chinese qushéng. 

21. As mentioned above in note 2 of Chapter 1, we use “Kra-Dai,” the name suggested by 
Ostapirat (2000), in preference to “Tai-Kadai,” as the name of this family. 

22. Li (1977) has Proto-Tai initial *hm- corresponding to Pittayaporn's *q.m-. 

23. The works of Shén Dao, or Shénzi [i f^, survive only in quotations such as this; for 
details see Thompson (1979). The passage occurs in chapter 12 of the Xunzi, "Fei shi’ér zi” 

GET f). 

24. The nasal coda in nong, the Middle Chinese reading of fE néng, is probably second- 
ary: the word rhymes as *-9? in Ode 220.2 and possibly in Ode 257.10. 

25. Although we tentatively reconstruct z; yun with a coda *-r for Old Chinese because of 
rhyme evidence (Odes 192.12, 199.1), it is reasonable to assume that Yáng Liàng was quoting a 
version of Shén Dào that was written after this *-r had changed to [n]. 

26. In other contexts the character D is also read yuan < MC Ajwen in modern Chinese, which 
is now the more commonly encountered pronunciation. 


27. These include “zs é yún ming” for “J íy you ming” in the biography of the Eastern 
Han scholar Féng Yan BC" in the Hou Hàn shi ($6 Pu $} , cited by Wü Changyíng " Ej 25 
([1873] 1956), and two cases of z #B yún bü for 4 SÉ yóu bü, literally ‘to have a patch’, that 
is, to make a contribution to knowledge. At least one form of jjj bü had a nasal prefix, as shown 


by pHM *mpjaX ‘mend, patch’ (see section 4.5.5.1). Both examples are from biographies in 
the Hou Han shi (f$ E) by Fan Yë yÈ WË (398-446), in passages purporting to represent 
documents of the Eastern Hàn dynasty (25-220). These interpretations are from Yang Shuda 
(1954, cited in Yú Min 1992:68) and the Qing scholar Wü Changying “x Ej 25 (cited in Ya Min 
1992:67). 


Chapter 3 


1. There is one exception: as noted earlier (chapter 2, note 9), a sound change was going 
on in the Middle Chinese period by which some division-III words with 7sr- initials shifted to 
division II: from an Old Chinese point of view, these are type-B syllables. 

2. By “Northern Min,” we mean the dialects designated as *Minbéi D J” by Chén Zhangtai 
and Li Rülóng (1991)—that is, the dialect group that includes Jiànyáng #Ë |, Jiàn'ou £ ER, 
and other dialects that show a systematic "softening" contrast in syllable onsets, not found in 
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other varieties of Min. In an older terminology, the Min dialects were divided into only two 
groups: “Northern Mín" (Minbéi HI JE), typified by Füzhou, and “Southern Min" (Minnán 
BI PJ), typified by Xiàmén. In the newer terminology, five subgroups are identified: along the 


coast, Füzhou is now assigned to the Eastern Min group (Míndong [3] R), Xiàmén still belongs 


to Southern Min, and between them is the Pú-Xian Tj fil| group (including Putian 7 and 
Xianyóu 41l] iW). In the interior are Northern Min and Central Min (Minzhong BI H1). See Li 
Rülóng and Chén Zhangtài (1991) for details. 

3. Baxter (1992) used capital letters to mark apparently unpredictable cases of velar 


palatalization. 

4. Baxter (1992) represented this vowel as a “barred-i” *i, which had the disadvantage 
of being both unfamiliar to nonspecialists and easy to confuse with ordinary *i. Starostin 
(1989) wrote this vowel as *o, as we do here. Zhéngzhang (2003 and elsewhere) writes 
it as Tu, 

5. Syllabic stops occur in Berber (Dell and Elmedlaoui 1985) and other languages. 

6. We write *S- instead of *s- to mark the irregular initial development: from *s-tor we 
would expect MC sying, as in example (148). For this notation, see section 4.4.3.1. 

7. The character % was originally not ^" plus 41, as the Shuowén says, but rather 7X plus 


ZS; the elements /, and | | were often interchanged (Hé Linyi 1998:410). Karlgren, not recog- 
nizing this, treated 7€ as a separate phonetic element (GSR 1187a). The Shuowén also records 
a güwén i; X ‘ancient character’ for (2), composed of ^" plus ZS (SWGL 32362). See Sagart 
and Baxter (2009). 


Chapter 4 


jn zt: 


1. Zhéngzhàng cited examples from Drung (Chinese Dülóng 55 B, ISO 639-3 code *duu"); 
Starostin cited examples from Mizo (= Lushai, ISO 639-3 code “lus”). These correspondences 
to Chinese types A and B may well be valid; but even if they are, they do not necessarily mean 
that the Old Chinese distinction was also one of vowel length. See our discussion in section 2.7 
on the role of Tibeto-Burman evidence in reconstructing Old Chinese. 

2. Our notation differs from Norman’s, however: he indicated pharyngealization by an apos- 
trophe before the initial consonant, while we use the IPA symbol “° (U+02E4, “MODIFIER 
LETTER SMALL REVERSED GLOTTAL STOP”) as the last element of the onset but before 
medial *-r- (if present), as in the bottom row of Table 4.2. 

3. The most widely reported acoustic effects of pharyngealized (“emphatic”) consonants on 
the following vowel in spoken Arabic are raising of F1 and lowering of F2 (Shar and Ingram 
2010 and references therein). Raising of F1 is indicative of vowel lowering. 

4. Jakobson argued that from a phonological point of view, the Arabic uvular consonants 
q- and h- [h] are pharyngealized velars ([1957] 1971:515—518). By Han times, the original Old 
Chinese uvulars would have disappeared; see section 4.3. 

5. This is the Chünqiü passage as quoted in the Gongyáng zhuàn; in the received version 
of the Chünqiü, the text is the same, except that the duke's consort is referred to as “Jing Ying 
Wi" instead of Qing Xióng Li fie. 

6. In his discussion of these terms, Zhou Zümó concludes that [4j nèi refers to HE FF 
hóngyin ‘broad sounds’ and Z| wai to 4H 77 xiyin ‘thin sounds’, terms that generally corre- 
spond to type-A and type-B syllables, respectively. He also cites examples to show that ZZ 3⁄4 
huángi ‘[spoken with] slow breath’ and % 5a jiqi ‘[spoken with] fast breath’ are generally 
used in the same way. 
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7. Since this change happened after the original Old Chinese uvulars had changed to the 
various “laryngeals” ! = houyin of Middle Chinese, there was no merger between the original 
uvulars and the ones from original pharyngealized velars: for example, *q- had already become 
[?] before *k*- became [q]. 

8. In the orthography of Alexandre de Rhodes's dictionary (1651), from which modern 
Vietnamese orthography developed, orthographic gi- (now pronounced [z] in Hanoi) probably 
represented a voiced palatal fricative, following the spelling conventions of Portuguese; nothing 
velar is implied by the letter g-. 

9. A second much more recent palatalization of velars before palatal vowels occurred in 
many modern dialects, including Modern Standard Chinese, e.g., 4; MC kim > jin [tein 1] 


‘gold’, fi MC khwet > qué [te^ye 1] ‘break; defective’. This change is outside the scope of our 
discussion here. 

10. The failure of *5- to palatalize to ny- in 4 *net-s > ngjiejH > yi ‘to plant’ is unexplained, 
but it is worth noting that the Gudngyün has no such syllable as “nyejH,” which would be the 
expected result. 

11. To be sure, there have been some attempts to go beyond this traditional approach; see 
footnote 19 below. 

12. The early Chinese loans in Vietnamese (probably borrowed before the breakup of 
Proto-Vietic) should not be confused with the Sino-Vietnamese layer of character readings from 
Chinese, which were introduced during the Táng dynasty (618—907) and which have little direct 
relevance for Old Chinese reconstruction. Unless otherwise indicated, none of our Vietnamese 
examples are from the Sino-Vietnamese stratum. 

13. Here and below, Jiànyáng #Ë D data are from Norman (1971, 1973, 1974a, 1981, 1982, 
1986, 1991, and 1996); Jiàn'ou fW; data are from Norman (1973, 1981, 1986, and 1996); 
Shíbei 4 DE data are from Norman (2000) and Akitani (2004); Hépíng 21 data are from 
Norman (1995). 

14. Jiàn'ou tone 3 and Hépíng tone 4 are accompanied by glottal constriction, indicated here 
by DL 

15. We thank Katia Chirkova for valuable information on cluster devoicing in Tibetan dialects. 


16. Here and below, Proto-Hmong-Mien (pHM), Proto-Hmongic (pHmong), and Proto-Mienic 
(pMien) reconstructions are from Ratliff (2010) unless otherwise noted. 

17. Liándüncün ji 445} data are from Norman (2002); Méixiàn data are from Norman (1989) 
and Béijing dàxué (2003). 

18. Fuzhou #4 JN data are from Féng Aizhén (1998); Xiàmén J£; D) (Amoy) data are from 
Douglas (1899); Wáxiang data are from Wü Yunji and Shén Ruiqing (2010). The Fuzhou 
forms in square brackets do not follow the stated correspondences and are presumably literary 


pronunciations. 

19. The only other systematic attempts we know of to incorporate such distinctions in an Old 
Chinese reconstruction are Benedict (1976, 1987) and Starostin (1989). Benedict (1987:46) 
proposed to derive Norman's pMin *-k- and *-g- from “Proto-Chinese” (PC) *s-k- and *s-g-; 
he drew Norman's pMín *gh- from PC *g-, and Norman's pMin *g- from PC *C + g-. Starostin 
projected parts of Norman's Proto-Min reconstruction back into Old Chinese: he reconstructed 
pMin *b- and *bh- as Old Chinese *b- and *bh-, for example; he also projected Norman’s 
voiceless resonants back to Old Chinese (1989:59—65). He did not attempt to account for the 
Min softened initials. Where MC sy- shows connections with OC *t-, Starostin regarded MC 
sy- as a dialect variant of MC tsy-, the regular reflex of OC *t- (1989:159-160). Pulleyblank 
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(1973) suggested that Norman's Proto-Mín voiced aspirates could reflect Old Chinese voice- 
less aspirates preceded by a prefix *fi-; thus OC *fip^- > Norman's pMin *bh-, but he offered 
no further evidence or arguments. 

20. For Kra-Dai, see especially Ostapirat (2000) and Pittayaporn (2009); for Hmong-Mien, 
see Ratliff (2010); for Austroasiatic, especially Vietic or Viet-Muong, see Ferlus (1982, 
1996, 1997). 

21. The hypothesis that a presyllabic element was responsible for spirantization in Vietnamese 
was first suggested by Haudricourt (1965) who attributed it to an r- prefix, and later expanded at 
about the same time by Ferlus (1976) and Thompson (1976). 

22. We are grateful to Michel Ferlus for helpful discussions on these points and for extensive 
assistance with data from Vietic languages. Unless otherwise noted, our examples from Vietic 
languages other than Vietnamese were provided by Ferlus. 

23. Unfortunately, very few words with Old Chinese voiceless nasals seem to have been bor- 
rowed into Hmong-Mien. A possible example treating OC *n- as pHM *hn- is OH *nan(?)-s > 
syangH > shang ‘give food; food’; cf. pHM *hnraanH ‘rice (cooked)'. But the semantics are not 
straightforward. 

24. In Sagart and Baxter (2009), we proposed that the shift from uvulars to Middle Chinese 
velars was conditioned by loosely attached presyllables. But that view has had to be modified 
because of examples like $i AjaengH > jing ‘mirror’. That $% jing had initial *q- is supported by 
the related word 5 *qrag? > /jaengX > ying ‘shadow (n.)’. The spirantized initial in VN guong 
[zwan A1] ‘mirror’ shows that 20 kjaengH had a preinitial in Old Chinese (see section 4.2.2.1). 
But if $i AjaengH were from OC *Co.qray-s, we would expect softened *-k- in Proto-Min; and in 
fact the Proto-Min initial for ‘mirror’ is *k-, as shown by Jiànyáng kan 5/ and Jiàn'ou /kian Ai, 
(Proto-Min *-k- should go to zero in Jiàn'ou and possibly in Jiànyáng). Proto-Min *k- is, however, 
compatible with OC *C.q-: $4 *C.qran?-s > KjaengH is thus the only reconstruction compatible 
with all the evidence. Similarly, Z: *C.q‘on > kuwng > gong ‘father; prince’, [£i *C.q*«r»a?-s > 
kaeH > jià ‘price’ and ON SC dad > kojX > gai ‘change (v.)’ are reconstructed with a uvular initial 
because of xiésheng and/or etymological evidence, and with a tightly attached cluster because they 
have Proto-Min *k- rather than softened *-k-. 

25. VN duoc [diuAk D2] ‘obtain, get’ has the expected initial but has an unexplained low-register 
tone. The final is also unexpected: in early loans, VN Anc [wak] generally seems to correspond to 
OC *-ak (as in tAuróc [t^uiAk D1] ‘meter’ for JX *thAk > tsyhek > chi ‘foot (measure)’). For ££ *t'ak 
> tok > dé ‘virtue’ (which is homonymous with 44 *t'ak > tok > dé ‘obtain’ in Old Chinese as far as 
we can tell), Vietnamese has duc [diuk D1], with the expected reflexes. 


26. Contrary to Karlgren (GSR 561), J ' *loj > syij > shi ‘corpse’ is not a phonetic in 5 
*[g^]ij? > *xij? > syijX > shi ‘excrement’; see section 5.5.5.1. 

27. This comparison and the supporting material are drawn from Norman (2006:136). 

28. Karlgren assigned =É yang, 2 qiang, and 22 jiang to three different phonetic series (GSR 


732, 712, and 711), but the Shuowén says that Æ yang is phonetic in both 3 qiang and 22 jiang 
(SWGL 1571b, 5521a). 

29. The picture is complicated by the fact that pMin initial SO. and *ñ- are difficult to dis- 
tinguish from each other in Norman's reconstruction. According to Norman, their segmental 


reflexes are the same, except that Jianyang sometimes has /h/ instead of zero as the reflex of 
*fi-. The only other way to distinguish them is that *(Z- is supposed to have the same tonal 
reflexes as voiced resonants like *m-, while *fi- has the same tonal reflexes as softened voiced 
initials like *-b-. But according to Norman (1974a), the only unambiguous difference in 
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the tonal behavior of these two types is that in Jianyang, tone *A syllables with initial *@- or 
*m- should go to tone 2, while those with initial *f- or *-b- should go to tone 9; also, *@- in 
tone *B sometimes goes to tone 3 in the four dialects discussed (Füzhou, Xiàmén, Jiànyáng, and 
Yóng'àn), while *fi- would not (Norman 1974a:29—32). Additional research on Min dialects is 
needed to resolve these issues (see section 6.4). 

30. The case of {5} ‘wing’ is especially complex because of the unusual xiéshéng connec- 
tions and possible dialect variation involved; the reconstruction that best accounts for all the 
evidence seems to be *c"rop. The uvular initial is supported by the phonetic 4 *o(r)ok-s > yiH > 
yi ‘different’, which is also written as Fé: (though not in pre-Qin documents, as far as we know), 
with the phonetic ©, *c(r)o? > yiX > yi ‘cease; already’ (not distinguished in the early script from 


E *s-[c]o? > ziX > si ‘sixth earthly branch"). But ‘wing’ is also written as >, with the phonetic 
M. *k.rap > lip > li ‘stand (v.)’, supporting a prevocalic *-r- and suggesting that the final MC -k 
was originally *-p. Moreover, in oracle-bone inscriptions, the graph for *wing' is used consis- 
tently (with or without H ri ‘day’ added) to write (51) yù < yuwk ‘next day’, later also written 
as jj and 72 (Zhao Chéng 1988:230-231). Here MC yuwk ‘next day’ could regularly represent 
an earlier *c(r)uk, but again, the phonetic 17 suggests that there was a prevocalic *-r- and that 
the MC -k is from an earlier *-p. Note that in the early script, the graph 5z is used not only for 
{52} li < lip < *k.rop ‘stand (v.)’, but also for (f) wei < AwijH ‘standing, position’, for which 
the only viable reconstruction (given the Middle Chinese form and the phonetic yr) seems to be 
*g"rop-s. Now we assume that í f) wéi < hwijH ‘standing, position’ is etymologically related to 
(73 li € lip < *k.rap ‘stand (v.)’, but we know of no regular morphological process that would 
connect MC Jip and hwijH. Rather, we conjecture that f} *[c]"rop-s > hwijH > wèi ‘standing, 


position’ is a contraction of something like *c"o?-rop-s, where the first syllable *c"2? may be : 


you < hjuwX < *[c]"9? (normally ‘have, exist’), and the second syllable is a form of the root of 


{ar} li < lip < *k.rop > lip ‘stand (v.)’. (The function of fj yóu as a prefix is poorly understood, 


but it is found in such expressions as ^£ EI yOu Shang” for the Shang jj dynasty.) 


If we reconstruct (3) yi < yik ‘wing’ as *c"rop, then the dialect change of final labials 
to velars (section 5.7), along with plausible assimilations and dissimilations, could produce 
the Middle Chinese forms involved: e.g., *c"rop > *crap > *arok > yik for (53) ‘wing’, and 
*g"rop > *c"rup > *crup > *cruk > yuwk for {51} ‘next day’. Note that ^: is also phonetic in 
II *owrəp > yuwk > yu ‘shine, gleam’, also read MC hip according to the Gudngyün; MC hip 
would be the regular reflex of *c"rop. (It is necessary to reconstruct *c"- in order to account 
for MC h- here, as in 4 *[G](r)am > hjem > yan ‘burn, blazing’ and fE *C.[c]"(r)om > hjuwng 
7 xióng ‘bear (n.)’; the development of ‘bear’ is similar but not identical to that assumed for 
$ *Gwrəp > yuwk > yu ‘the next day’.) In the earliest documents, the phonetic v7 (representing 
either {37} or (471) is not used for either ‘wing’ or ‘next day’; perhaps it became a suitable 
phonetic for *[c]"rop only after *Gwə?-rəp-s ‘standing, position’ had contracted to *c"rop-s. 

31. Although the graph Di for ‘salt’ supports the reconstruction of *-r-, it occurs rather late, 
being first attested in the Qin strips from Shuihüdi D US Hi. Earlier forms for ‘salt’ resemble 9 
*N.r'[o]m > dom > tan ‘extend, spread’ (Ji Xüsheng 2010:867); hence our conjecture that the 
original vowel may be *o. 


32. OC *r(‘)- thus corresponds to Norman's Proto-Min *l-. However, it is possible that this lat- 
eral reflex actually developed after the breakup of the Min branch as a result of a sound change 
spreading from the central regions. 

33. For the reconstruction of *-aj in Fi *m'raj? > meaX > mái ‘buy’, see the discussion in sec- 
tion 5.5.2.1. 
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34. Most varieties of Mienic have an initial velar-lateral cluster in this word, e.g., Mun 
/kla:j 2/ (Lanjin Er dialect), but this does not necessarily reflect a velar onset in Old 


LE 


Chinese: it could have originated as an attempt to represent an onset like [dl] in the donor 
variety of Chinese, from original *Ir-; cf. Jan 2/ in the Mien dialect of Xiézi Ë F town- 
ship, Hékóu 291 |] Yao autonomous county, Yunnan province (Wang and Mao 1995:349). 
Similarly, cf. pHM *clæw for Pk *C.aw > daw > táo ‘peach’, Xiezi Mien /tlau 2/. 

35. That there was a dialect development of OC *1(*)- > MC x- was originally pointed out by 
Pulleyblank (1962—1963:117—118), where his *0- corresponds to our *](*)-. 

36. The text is quoted from Dien (1957:285), whose translation is adapted here. The Kao 
shéng (255€) mentioned is the Kdo shéng Qièyùn (7 E UJ šB ), a work on pronunciation by 
Zhang Jian 5Ř X of the Tang dynasty, frequently cited by Huilín. 

37. The treatment of final *-r as -n in Jš: *n'ar-s > xanH is also characteristic of interior dia- 
lects, as opposed to coastal dialects, where we have evidence of *-r > *-j; see section 5.5.1. 

38. Starostin (1989) did reconstruct Old Chinese *mh-, *nh-, etc., where Norman (1973) 
reconstructed them for Proto-Min, which may be one of the reasons he chose to reconstruct 
*sm-, *sn-, etc. where we reconstruct voiceless resonants like *m(*)- and *n(‘)-. 

39. Proto-Hmongic tone *C is the regular reflex of pHM syllables with final *-k in tone *D; 
see Downer (1967:590), Ratliff (2010:31). 

40. In Ratliff's reconstruction (2010:86—106), Proto-Mienic glottalized voiced stops reflect 
earlier prenasalized voiceless stops; thus pMien *?g"- < pHM *pgk"- or *nq’-. The notation 
"*NK"-"- means that the onset could be either *pk"- or *nqv-, but there is not enough evidence 
to choose between them. 

41. Treating these pairs as intransitive roots with voiced initials, devoiced by the causative *s- 
prefix (Mei 2012), is not an open option, since we show in section 4.4.3.3 that *s- assimilates in 
voicing to a following obstruent (Sagart and Baxter 2012). 

42. Ruc /tykep/ evidently reflects the qüsheng variant gj--nH of ift jin, because of the huyén 
tone (A2) in the corresponding Vietnamese form gan ‘near’. Chinese qushéng regularly cor- 
responds to the ngang (A1) and huyén (A2) tones in one early layer of Chinese loanwords to 
Vietnamese. 

43. Ratliff compares pHmong *nkhuw D ‘crooked’ with [ll] *k*(r)ok > khjowk > qü ‘to bend, 
bent’, but as she points out, the Hmongic tone in *gkhuw D ‘crooked’ points to Proto-Hmong-Mien 
final *-p or *-t, not *-k (2010:87n). Perhaps the Proto-Hmongic form represents a form of bn 
qu < khjut < *[k^]ut ‘bend, subdue’: either *No-[k^]ut (which would also produce MC khjut) or 
a hypothetical Chinese intransitive form *N-[k']ut > gjut ‘bent’ that is not reflected in Middle 
Chinese written sources (as far as we know). 

44. The developments described in Table 4.35 are those of Xiamén for syllables with OC non- 
pharyngealized *b (or *b- < *N.p-) in the onset. In other varieties of Min, the tonal developments 
vary: for example, in Füzhou, syllables with tone *C (qushéng) with Norman's voiced aspirate 
initials (e.g., *bh- < OC *m.p-) have tone 5 (upper qushéng), not tone 6 (lower qushéng) as might 
be expected (Norman 1974a). Also, at some positions of articulation, the segmental reflexes for 
pharyngealized and nonpharyngealized onsets may be different in Proto-Min. For instance, OC 
*m.k- becomes Norman's pMin *gh-, but OC *m.k‘- becomes his pMin *y-; see examples (476), 
(477), and (478). Note that Norman’s Proto-Min *b-, *bh-, and *-b- types (as well as his *-p-) all 
become voiceless aspirates in Shàowü (Norman 1974b, 1982) and in the closely related Hépíng 
FHF dialect (Norman 1995). This suggests that these dialects never underwent the first devoicing 
(in stage 4 of Table 4.35), but only the second devoicing (in stage 6). 
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45. The tone *A in Proto-Kra and the tone category in Proto-Hmong-Mien would normally 
correspond to Chinese píngsheng; we have no explanation for this discrepancy. 

46. The Jmgdián shiwén gives the reading MC kop for & in several passages, e.g., in the 
expression £T ë héjin < kop-Kj-*nX ‘to drink from cups made from splitting a single gourd’, part 
of the marriage ceremony described in Li ji: Hin yi (W * Ee 3$) (JDSW 217). 

47. The Gudngyün's reading kaep is irregular; we would expect keap. The reading kep is from 
Jingdián shiwén (JDSW 164). 

48. Another possible Proto-Min reconstruction for JX xia ‘narrow’ is *ap D, with initial *@-; 


as noted earlier, Norman’s *f and SCH are often difficult to distinguish, especially if forms are 
missing for crucial dialects. 

49. Proto-Min may have overlapped in time with Early Middle Chinese and may contain a 
layer of early Middle Chinese loanwords. We have already seen an apparent instance of layering 
in the Proto-Min treatment of OC *1- (section 4.3.4). 

50. The standard traditional character for yùn ‘rhyme’ is “ffi,” 


Dr 


which has the reading AjunH 
in the Gudngyün; if we relied on this evidence alone, we would be led to reconstruct the word 
as **c"o[n]-s." But earlier Qièyùn manuscripts give instead the reading hwinH, and "Bi" is a 
late character. The word {ji} was earlier written as "EL" which leads to the reconstruction 
*[m-q"]<r>i[n]-s; (34) is also written as #4, now used as the simplified form. The reconstruc- 
tion *[m-q"]«r»i[n]-s makes etymological sense, connecting (iji) to a root meaning ‘even’ or 
perhaps ‘cyclical’ (as in the other forms in example (489)), with an *<r> infix indicating repeti- 
tion, and an *m- prefix that here can be interpreted as deriving an instrumental noun (section 
3.3.2.2): "that by which something is made harmonious or even.” (We know of no clear cases 
of the word being used to mean ‘rhyme’ as such in pre-Qin documents.) Ji Xushéng says that 
the graph J originally depicted a potter's wheel, ($5) *C.qvi[n] > Din > jūn ‘potter’s wheel’ 
(2010:741). 

51. In Baxter (1992:755, 793), + th < thuX < *ta? was erroneously reconstructed with 
a lateral *hl- (which would be *[*- in the present reconstruction). As pointed out by Sagart 
(1993b:256), the dzy- in žt shé < dzyaeX indicates an Old Chinese alveolar, not a lateral. 

52. The earliest such example we know of is that the Guodiàn bamboo-strip version of the 
text “Wixing” (1117) (late fourth century Bce) has the character #4 yù < ngjoX < *n(r)a? 
(normally ‘speak’) for #2 yù < ngjoX < *m-q'(r)a? in a widely quoted line from Ode 260.5: 


^ Eon E bú wei qiáng yù ‘He does not fear the strong and the oppressive’ (GD 33, 150). In 
quotations of this line in received texts, the word is generally written as f£] *m-[q"](r)a? > ngjoX 
> yu ‘ward off; withstand’ (related to ‘oppressive’). From the context and the way the line is 
quoted in received texts, it appears that ‘oppressive’ (which we reconstruct with a uvular) is the 
original meaning. If this analysis is correct, then the writing of ‘oppressed’ with 3% yü in the 
Guodiàn “Wt xing” suggests that the change of *m-q'- > *5- had already happened by the late 
fourth century in the Chü area. 

However, several other alleged examples of the interchange of 7; and ^F, cited by Bái Yalan 


(2008:104—105), appear to be flawed. For example, a graphic element sometimes interpreted as 
^F. wt over X. you is actually, according to Li Jiahào (2004), an early graph for {i} *pe[n] > 
pjien > bian ‘whip (n.)’, used as a phonetic element to write (52) *[b]ren? > bjenX > biàn ‘dis- 
tinguish, dispute (v.)’ on strip 9 of the Shanghai Museum text “Min zhi fümü" (bz 42 BE) 
(SB 2.25, 2.168) and as a semantic element in early forms of (EX) *[n](r)a-s > ngjoH > yu 
‘drive a chariot’ (which is sometimes written with +. wt as phonetic in the bamboo strips from 
the tomb of Zeng Hou Yi äi f Z, late fifth century BCE). Although {$X }yù < *[n](r)a-s ‘drive 
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a chariot’ is often written with the character fj] yù < *m-[q'](r)a? in received texts, the words 
{ftl} yù ‘ward off’ and (EX) yà ‘drive a chariot’ are not confused in earlier texts and appear to be 
unrelated (Dai Jiaxiáng 1995, quoted in GG 2.525—526). 

53. Karlgren (1942-1946, gloss 1872) also gives examples where Jr is also used for jT in the 
meaning ‘quantity’*q'(r)a? > xjoX > xü, further supporting the connection of 4 *[m].q**a? > 
nguX with uvulars. 

54. The *r in the Proto-Hmong-Mien form is unexplained; the Middle Chinese division-IV 
chóngniü final -jij normally indicates the absence of prevocalic *-r-. 

55. This form is reconstructed on the basis of Min; there is no reading corresponding to 
*m-[df'uk-s in the Middle Chinese written sources. If there were, we would expect it to be 
"dawH." However, pMín *-ou usually corresponds to MC -uw, not -aw. 

56. MC zywit for f shú reflects a variant form *mo.lut; see section 4.5.2.4. 

57. For the irregular loss of final *-k in ‘come’ (probably attributable to the restressing of an 
unstressed variant), see Baxter (1992:330) and section 5.4.2.2. 

58. One possibility is that our *s.t- > MC sy- was actually *so.t-, while our *S.t- > MC ts- was 
actually OC *s.t-. A dialectal distinction is another possibility. This is similar to our use of a 
capital *A to mark forms with *a whose reflexes are still unexplained; this *A is not intended as 
a seventh vowel (see sections 5.4.1.1, 5.4.1.2, and 5.5.2.1). 

59. For fij, Karlgren gives the Middle Chinese pronunciations tsip and tsrip for ‘to cluster 
together, to crowd (Shi)’, which is the same word as jk *s.q<r>[i]p > tsrip > ji ‘crowded together’. 


This is based on a single annotation in the Jingdidn shiwén, for the line “sg Dir H. fata” 
(‘The wings of the locusts, they are in crowds’) in Ode 5.3 (JDSW 54); the only pronuncia- 
tion given for if in the Gudngyün is MC Jip. The reading tsip probably represents a variety 
of Middle Chinese in which tsr-, tsrh-, etc. had merged with ¢s-, tsh-, etc. (as with  *s-ru? > 
srjuwX > suwX > sdu ‘old man’); see note 68 for a similar example. 

60. UAT 1% FA A ES d ZFS” (SWGL 4026a). 

61. The Middle Chinese initial zr- is generally not recognized in traditional phonology, 


because in the Gudngyiün it was not distinguished from dzr-. The fact that there was a contrast 
dzr- + zr- parallel to dz- £ z- and dzy- Z zy- was first revealed by the fanqié spellings in the 


manuscript of the Wang Rénxü +: í ` fJ version of the Qiéyin, discovered in the Former Palace 
Museum in Béijing in the late 1940s; see Baxter (1992:39, 56-57). 
62. The MC initial in & yi < hiX (traditional name: Ifj — Yu san = = Yun) is rare except 


before a rounded vowel or semivowel (as in z; *[c]ve[r] > Ajun > yún ‘say’ or [E] ~ [Al 
*gv<r>en > Ajwen > yuan ‘round’), because the normal source of this initial is OC *c"-. 
Another exception to this pattern is JS *[?]a[n] > bien > yan ‘(3p locative pronoun)’, which 
like 2 yi is a sentence-final particle: when £5 yan occurs sentence-initially, it is read as 
*?a[n] > Jen > yan ‘how’ with an initial glottal stop. In these cases we suspect that the MC 
h(j)- initial is the reflex of initial *q- or *?- in an unstressed syllable. (Other cases of MC 
h(j)- without a following rounded vowel or semivowel are the result of dissimilation, prob- 
ably from [fiv] from original *c"-, as in # *[c]"(r)jam > *fiv(rJam > *ñ(r)am > hjem > yan 
‘burn, blazing’; see section 5.7.) 

63. Norman (1986:381) reconstructed pMin *dZh- rather than *dzh- in Ji xi ‘mat’, on the 
basis of Central Min dialects that have initial /š/, but some cases of /$/ in Central Min, including 
this one, appear to be secondary: for example, the Gaizhu 2: fy dialect of Shaxiàn "RS has 
/tf^iu 1/ for EK *ts^iw > tshjuw > qiü ‘autumn; crop’, pMin *tshiu A (Norman 1974a:32, 1981:41; 
Déng Xiángzhang 2007:362). 
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64. MC bjijH could reflect *-j-s, *-t-s, or *-p-s, but except in the southeast, modern Chinese 
forms reflect a form with *-t (which would correspond to MC "bn, excluding the first 
possibility. 


65. A character with the shape £4, composed of E] zi and D. does occur in Shang inscriptions, 


but it is apparently a place name, not the common noun (25) bi ‘nose’ (Qiá Xigui 1992:95—96). 

66. Mei (2012:8) has questioned the role of [`` wang as phonetic in # sang on the grounds 
that in Shang oracle inscriptions, according to Yu Xingwu (1979:75—77), (1€) sang is written 
with the character 3& *[s]‘an > sang > sang ‘mulberry tree’, without the element (` *man. While 
this is true, `` *mar does appear in the character for {7} in early bronze inscriptions (where 
Yu Xingwú characterizes it as a phonetic element). The fact that [> *man is a phonetic element 
is further supported by the fact that in the Shanghai Museum texts, the word sang ‘mourning, 
burial’ in the expression 7 DR sangfa ‘mourning clothes’ is written with 4 dai ‘bad’ on the left, 
and T: mang, MC mang < *m‘ay ‘awn of grain’, on the right. 4” dai ‘bad’ is clearly signific, and 
T= *m‘an can only be the phonetic (SB 4:183). Note that T= *m‘an is a type-A word, like il. For 
details, see Sagart and Baxter (2012). 

67. The expression $ OD sdusdu ‘soaked’ rhymes as *-u in Ode 245.7; Jš sou (meaning dis- 
puted) rhymes as *-u in Ode 299.7. 

68. The merger of MC Tsr- with 7s- is indicated by many alternate fángié spellings in the 


Jingdian shiwén and characterizes many Chinese dialects today; for example, in standard 
Mandarin, MC tsy- and tsr- both usually correspond to [ts], but some varieties of Mandarin, as 
well as Gan, Hakka, and certain Xiang }] dialects regularly have [ts] for MC tsr-, even though 
they have a contrasting retroflex [ts] for MC tsy- (Sagart 1993a:133—134; Coblin 2011:38—65). 

69. We write square brackets around the *1 in $), $H *s-[I]«r»a and Er *[I]«r»a to indicate 
uncertainty about the main syllable initial: it could either be *] or something more complex. For 
example, *s-m-l<r>a and *m-l<r>a are also possible, with the *m- prefix typically indicating 
volitional action (see the discussion of Min reflexes below). 

70. If the *-r- in *[1]<r>a really is the infix, as we suppose, it suggests that more than one thing 
is being removed or that the removal is somehow distributed, and this is indeed frequently the 
case with | chú in early texts. 

71. The Shudwén’s definition (SWGL 6289a) uses the word 26 *q'*u > xaw > hào ‘weed (v.)’ 
(which occurs as a colloquial term in Min dialects, e.g., Xiàmén /k^au 1/). Duàn Yücái explains 
the gloss ‘what is used in weeding while standing’ by saying that “in ancient times weeding was 


done in a sitting position; the tool used was called a IS nou [< nuwH < *n‘ok-s]; it had a short 
handle" (15 3$ P] A^ Z3 27. Hak | 1 B [nòu], H JW 29); see Duan Yücái ([1815] 1981:707). 

72. For the reconstruction of ‘window’, see section 4.4.3.5. 

73. Some Northern Min dialects show softened initials for {$h} ‘hoe (n.)': Zhénqian /ty 9/, 
Wifti /ly 9/ (Norman 1996:34), Shíbei /dy 2/ (Akitani 2004:81; Akitani’s tone 2 corresponds to 
Norman's tone 9), implying pMin *-dy A; this would be consistent with Xiàmén /ti 2/ ‘hoe (n.)’. 
Proto-Min *-dy A would be the regular reflex of OC *Co.I«r»a or *Ca-m-l<r>a (see section 
3.1.4). But when Northern Mín softened initials correspond to Middle Chinese voiced obstru- 


ents, they are sometimes secondary (see Table 4.14), so further study is needed. 


74. Since we do not regard *-? as a synchronic suffix in Old Chinese, the root *n'or in p4 


*s-n'or may be related to, but is not synchronically the same as, the root JẸ, *n‘ar? > nejX > ni 


‘to stop’. But it is interesting that a similar mismatch occurs in W Ston > tuwng > dong ‘east’, 
which we relate to ij *[Co-m-]t‘on? > duwngX > dong ‘move’ but which otherwise has an unex- 
pected pingshéng tone; see Sagart (2004). 
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75. The interpretation of the graph 2 for qi < tshej ‘wife’ is disputed, but in any case it is 


apparently not a phonetic compound, and its onset is difficult to reconstruct with confidence: one 
possibility is *s.]*- (see Sagart 1999c:173). The earliest example of the character }# MC sej used 
to write ‘nest’ recorded by Ji Xushéng is from the Qin site Shuihüdi Di J& Hh, (2010:865), so it is 
probably a late character introduced from Qín. 

76. “i eth. Æ A th” (Hao Yixing et al. 1989:1015). 

77. The unusual correspondence of MC -aewk to OC *-ak, generally regarded as irregular, 


results from the change Iert. > Tsr-, which affected some varieties of Middle Chinese; see sec- 
tions 4.1.1 and 5.4.1.2. 

78.39]: H — A "Ia fi [su < *s.fa] tho AH. om, ” (SWGL 29952). 

79. MC 'jw+j and 'jw+jH could also reflect initial uvular *q-, but in that case we would expect 


to find the words written with the phonetic EH *kuj-s > kjw+jH > gui ‘precious; expensive’, 
which seems to be the usual way to write velar- or uvular-initial syllables with OC *-uj. 

80. We are grateful to Lai Guólóng 2K Ed ŘE for helpful discussion on this point. We regard 
the traditional use of Wel gui < kjw+j < *[k]"oj ‘return (v.)’ to gloss Hd gui < kjw+jX < *k-?uj? 
‘ghost’ as a sound gloss based on folk etymology, probably from Han times or later, postdating 


the diphthongization of *-uj to *-waj (see section 5.5.7). The connection is not implausible from 
a semantic point of view, but since the two words have different rhymes in Old Chinese (*-oj 
vs. *-uj), they are unlikely to have had a common origin. The earliest examples of this gloss 
that we know of appear in the Shuowén (SWGL 40582, 100 cE) and in Liezi CAT Y , most of 
which probably dates from no earlier than the third century cE (Barrett 1993:299-301; Graham 
1960—1961). 

81. We do not know any examples of onsets with preinitials *p, *t, and *k and main initial 
*s(7)-, i.e., *k.s(*)-, *p.s(*)-, *t.s(*)-; nor do we know any examples of onsets with two alveolar 
obstruents such as *t-t, *t-d, *t-dz. 

82. The character J£, with the phonetic 28 *Co.pat > pjot > fa ‘fly forth, send forth’, reflects 
the change of *-p-s to *-t-s. We know of no occurrences of this character in pre-Qín documents. 


83. Although the reading Æ qü < khjoX is absent in recent modern dictionaries, it is in the 
Gudngyun and is frequently indicated in Jingdidn shiwén. 

84. The expected reflex of OC *t.g- in Norman's Proto-Min would be *dZh-; we suspect that 
the pronunciation with *dz- reflects borrowing from a non-Min dialect. 

85. A form like *to.ku? would normally evolve to a softened initial in Mín, giving zero in 
Northern Min dialects such as Jiànyáng and Jiàn'ou, but Jiàn'ou has /kiu 3/ for ‘nine’, which is 
inconsistent with OC *to.ku?—unless this word, like ‘ten’, does not belong to the inherited layer 
of Mín. 

86. The similarity of ‘nine’ and ‘elbow’ in Sino-Tibetan may point to the practice of count- 
ing to ten on the hand and arm, where ‘nine’ sometimes associates with the elbow, as in certain 
Papuan languages of New Guinea such as Foe (Rule 1993; Franklin 2001), where ‘elbow’ and 
‘nine’ are the same word. 

87. Proto-Mienic *?yzu C < pHM *nc- could reflect 7 *[t.p]o? ‘broom’ with a nasal prefix 
and a change of tone category. 

88. Pittayaporn (2009:160) reconstructs Proto-Tai *C.dwi:y, in which he says that the *-w- is 
‘speculative’. 

89. The Middle Chinese pronunciation bij for Së is from the Jfyin (Ding Dü [1039] 1985) and 
implies OC *bro. The annotations to the Fang yan by Guo Pú 2. £% say that it is pronounced like 
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A pi < phij < *p*ra ‘great’, but we suspect that this is a textual error for the place name H MC 
bij (sometimes written as A pi), which is given as a homonym of 25 in the Jfyün. 
90. As mentioned in the previous note, the pronunciation MC bij for 34 would normally reflect 


OC *bro, but we suppose that here Gud Pü's notation “ $6 207" for the Jiangnan pronunciation in 
his time was intended to represent disyllabic *bo.ro rather than “*brə.rə.” 

9]. The hyphen in Ratliff’s reconstruction for the last item indicates the presence in 
Proto-Hmong-Mien of a loosely attached preinitial. We would expect pHM *kl- rather than 
Raliff's *-r. The reason for this irregularity is not known. 

92. Until recently, it was not clear whether the Proto-Min initial in ‘mouth’ was *tsh- or *t8h-, 
because Yóng'àn, the Central Mín dialect that Norman largely relied on to distinguish these 
positions of articulation, uses a different word for ‘mouth’ (/tse 3/, the regular reflex of 55 
*[ts]oj? > tsjweX > zui ‘beak’, which became the colloquial word for ‘mouth’ in Mandarin and 
other dialects). But Déng Xiángzhang (2007:363) reports that Gàizhü 2 T, another central Min 
dialect, has /tf^yi 5/ for ‘mouthful’, which points to pMin *tsh-. 

93. Recall that MC tsyhwejH stands by convention for tsyh- plus -jwejH; see section 2.1.2.3. 

94. If *-r? and/or *-n? became *-t in the Chù area, for example, this would explain why {7} 
*[ts"]e[n]? > tshjenX > qian ‘shallow’ is written with a character composed of 7K shui ‘water’ 
plus 2€ *[ts"T'ret > tsrheat > cha ‘examine’ on strip 46 of the Guddian version of the text “Wi 
xing” (TJ) , which also exists in a silk version from Máwángdui (see Qiü Xigui’s com- 
ments in GD 154, note 63). 

95. Recall that Proto-Min *y- also behaves like a voiced aspirate in Norman's system. 

96. We might expect pHM “*hn-,” but Ratliff does not reconstruct such an onset (2010:30). 

97. For jii ou < *C.n°(r)o? ‘lotus root’, Béijing daxué (1993) gives /geu 3/ as a literary pronun- 


ciation and /geu 1/ as the colloquial pronunciation in Méixian. But it is possible that the labels 
should be reversed: according to the pattern described in Norman (1989:334—335), we would 
expect that words with initials corresponding to pMin *nh- should go to tone 3 and that those 
corresponding to pMín *n- should go to tone 1; and that the former are more likely to be from 
the colloquial layer. 

98. The phonetic realization of preinitial *No is uncertain. As a loosely attached preinitial it 
presumably contained a central vowel; the testimony of Hmong-Mien indicates a nasal element, 
but whether that element took the form of a consonant or of nasality on the vowel is uncertain; if 
a consonant, that consonant's place of articulation is also uncertain. Example (725) below may 
indicate that *No was phonetically [n]. 

99. We regard the aspiration in the Proto-Hmong-Mien initial as a by-product of the evolution 
out of an original fricative, although lack of parallels makes this difficult to verify. 

100. WEE, th.” 
101.“ 25, Wks th” (Hao Yixing et al. 1989:146) Er yd is a collection of glosses from per- 
haps the third century BCE. 


102. The verb 3% lái ‘come’ rhymes in some (perhaps early) parts of the Shijing with *-ok (e.g., 
Odes 203.4, 242.1, 263.6) but in other parts with *-o. Our interpretation is that this common 
verb had a variant in unstressed position that lost the coda *-k; the rhymes with *-o represent a 
restressing of this unstressed form (as modern English it comes from Middle English and Old 
English hit). See Baxter (1992:337—338) and section 5.4.2.2. 

103. Xiàmén /tun 2/ and Cháozhou Jun 2/ ‘lip’ appear to reflect pMin *d-; the failure of OC 
*d- to palatalize in a type-B syllable is unexplained. It is not certain that the Jiàn'ou form /oeyr 3/ 
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with softened initial is colloquial; the colloquial word for ‘lip’ in Jiàn'ou is /ts^y 5 p^ye 6/ ‘skin 
of the mouth’, interpreted in Li Rülóng and Pan Wëishuí (1998:35) as IÉ HY, i.e., pMin *t8hyi C 
bhye A *mouth skin'. 

104. The character composed of À mü and Z is attested in the late fourth century BCE, as part 
of a place name in the “Boat tally of Qi, the lord of E" (S5 Dir EL ffi); see GG 5.811-812. 

105. We think this Jiànyáng form corresponds to Jš; Norman (1996:26) compares it instead to 
15 shan ‘straw mat’. For discussion see example (1106) in section 5.5.5. 

106. Data are from Douglas (1899), Norman (1996), Cài Jünmíng (1976), and Féng Aizhén 
(1998). 

107. For the reconstruction jiji *[m-qv]«r»i[n]-s, see example (489) and note 50 in section 
4.4.2.1. 


Chapter 5 


1. It is difficult and perhaps of secondary importance to assign priority for the idea of a 
six-vowel system. Baxter's teacher Nicholas C. Bodman was working on a six-vowel recon- 
struction already in the early 1970s, but it was not fully worked out at that time; solutions to 
some of the problems were proposed in Baxter (1977). Baxter, Starostin, and Zhengzhang 
Shangfang were at first isolated from each other by the Cold War, the Cultural Revolution, 
and Sino-Soviet hostility, and they developed their reconstructions independently—except 
that they were all strongly influenced by Li (1971) and by Jaxontov and his rounded-vowel 
hypothesis. Baxter and Zhéngzhang first met in 1982 in Beijing; Baxter and Starostin had 
corresponded briefly but first met in Ann Arbor in 1987 (at which time the manuscript for 
Starostin 1989 was already complete). All three were astonished at the striking similarities 
of their reconstructions. 

2. There is nothing essential in this decision, but the phonological changes from Old to 
Middle Chinese turn out to be easier to formulate if we write “*-ij” rather than “*-1,” while there 
is no such consideration for *-u. 

3. Baxter (1992:182—183) also allowed *-? after voiceless stop codas to account for apparent 
alternations in Middle Chinese between shángsheng words and rüsheng words with final *-k, but 
we exclude this possibility here. 

4. This describes the main developments to Middle Chinese, but developments were prob- 
ably different in different dialects. In some dialects final *-s may have simply been lost, without 
the loss of a preceding voiceless stop (possibly after the change of *-p-s to *-t-s). Such a devel- 
opment could be responsible for the Mandarin pronunciations of DA bi ‘nose’, which is qushéng 
in Middle Chinese (bjijH) and in some southern dialects, but which imply a rüsheng pronuncia- 
tion like MC bjit. 

5. These are the same consonants that Huang Kán ii fh, (1886—1935) identified as the *nine- 
teen initials of ancient pronunciation" (gù shéng shíjiü niü dr i -+ 7L ZH), which he regarded as 


simplest and most basic, based on their distribution in the Middle Chinese system; see Wáng Li 
(1985:348—351). 

6. Although reconstructing five vowels plus *-y seems to us the most natural way to account 
for the syllables considered so far, it would be possible to reduce the number of vowels by 
increasing the number of types of codas (or onsets). For example, if we recognized *-n* and 
*-n as additional codas, we could reduce the number of vowels to two (*a and Sal by writing 
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*-ar" instead of *-on, *-on” instead of *-ur, and *-an instead of *-er. This is essentially the 
move made in Pulleyblank (1977—1978), which uses only the two vowels *a and *o. Although 
Pulleyblank's reconstruction is not typologically impossible, we see no reason to prefer it, unless 
there are other reasons for preferring a small vowel system. Moreover, in his two-vowel system, 
in order to account for the rhyme distinctions observed among finals that we reconstruct with 
the coda *-n, it would be necessary to add labialized *-n and palatalized *-ni to the set of codas, 
with “*-anw” corresponding to our *-on, and “*-ani” corresponding to our *-en, and so forth; and 
similarly for the codas *-t, *-m, and *-p. 

7. The “Younger Xú” version of the Shudwén (see Boltz 1993:435—436) adds H Hi AA [i] zx 
“This is the same rationale as with Ap zuó ‘to sit," that is, + tü ‘earth’ is a component of ZE zai 


for the same reason as in ^^ zuó, apparently to indicate the notion of location or being at a place. 

8. Incidentally, removing *ia and *io from the vowel system explains a number of distri- 
butional gaps in both Karlgren's and Li's reconstructions: in both reconstructions, there are 
syllables like “*Kian” but no syllables like “*Kiang,” and no explanation of why they should 
be absent. In the six-vowel system, Karlgren and Lis *Kian is *K*en > Ken, parallel to the 
velar-final *K*er > Keng, and there is no such gap. 


9. The Chinese terms are chéngnitt sandéng Œ 4H = ^5 and chóngniii sidéng YE £l VU S. 

10. The table is somewhat simplified so as to focus on the most important differences among 
the reconstructions; in fact, the reconstructions in a single row do not always correspond to 
each other one-to-one. For example, MC Tan is reconstructed as *Tan, *Tan, and *Tan by 
Baxter-Sagart, Karlgren, and Li, respectively, in agreement with the first row, But MC Pan is 
reconstructed as *P*an or *P'on by Baxter-Sagart, as *Pwán by Karlgren, and as *Pan by Li; 
MC Kwan is reconstructed as *K™an or *K*on by Baxter-Sagart, as *Kwan by Karlgren, and as 
*Kwan by Li. 

11. Actually, the Old Chinese rhymes do not match the Qièyùn rhymes exactly; for example, 
the Z Zhi rhyme group includes not only the words of the Qiéyün's Z Zhi rhyme but also some 
words of the IP Zhi rhyme. 

12. See Baxter (1992) for detailed arguments. In a few cases (the rhymes with labial codas), 
there are not enough rhyme examples to yield a statistically significant result, but we have no 
reason to think that syllables with labial codas were based on a different vowel system from the 
rest of the language. 

13. Karlgren's translation (1950:68—69) is *Lo! how handsome, the clear forehead how beau- 
tiful; / when dancing he is in counting [i.e., “perfectly follows the rhythm of the music"]; / when 
shooting he pierces (the target); / his four arrows succeed one another in a regular sequence, / 
so as to prevent (disorder:) violation of the rules." This translation of the fifth line follows the 
emendation of Jv. fan to 5? biàn; Karlgren also offers a translation of this line that follows the 
Mao text: “his four arrows (revert =) all come (one after the other) to the same place.” 

14. We have not attempted to give reconstructions in Pulleyblank's system (1977-1978), for 
which full reconstructions are not available. However, in his system, all the words, including the 
problematic fifth line, would have the rhyme *-an. 

15. Nothing, that is, except the fact that J fan, a shangshéng word, appears to rhyme with 
qushéng words. But although the Shijing rhymes generally tend to agree with the tone catego- 
ries of Middle Chinese, there are many exceptions, and tone mismatches like this are quite 
common. 

16. The Shijing rhymes involving Jv. fan are not all regular, but it rhymes twice with 29 
yuan < AjwonX < *C.c"an? ‘far’, which itself rhymes repeatedly with words that can only 
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be reconstructed with *-a[n] (89.1, 158.2, 165.5, 169.3, 223.2, 254.1). The Middle Chinese 


in 94.1, 102.3, and 151.4; Eí kwanH rhymes in 199.7 with 18 


a Ei 


HÉ xün < xjwon < *q*o[n] *oca- 


rina’, whose phonetic component indicates a rounded vowel (3E xün < xjun < *q"u[n] ‘smoke 
(v.); vapor, odor’). 

17. While $$ *pro[n]-s does not rhyme elsewhere in the Shijing, it is written with the same 
phonetic element as 4% lian < JiwenX < *[r]on? ‘beautiful’ in line 1, and words with this phonetic 
4% luán < Iwan < *mo.r*o[n] ‘harness bells’ rhyme consistently as *-o[n] (in 42.2, 102.3, 147.1, 
151.4, and 261.6). Finally, ££ *pro[n]-s ‘change (v.)’ could well be related etymologically to L 
luàn < /wanH < *[r]‘o[n]-s ‘disorder, rebellion’. 

18. Translation (adapted from D. C. Lau 1963): “Without what makes it clear, heaven might 
split; / without what makes it settled, earth might fly away; / without what makes them spiritu- 
ally active, the spirits might come to rest; / without what fills them, the valleys might dry up; 
/ without what gives them life, the myriad beings might be annihilated; / without what makes 
them noble and high, dukes and kings might fall.” 

19. The traditional requirement that the Qiéyün's 7¢ Yuan rhyme (Zon, -jwon) should rhyme 
with J Hén (-on) and #4 Huan (-won) is our rationale for writing all three with “-on” in our 
Middle Chinese notation. Although the three are separate rhymes in the Qièyùn, they are put 
adjacent to each other, which probably indicates that they did rhyme in some dialects. They were 


subsequently marked as tongyong |F] JH “usable interchangeably,” and all three were combined 


as the rhyme “F = Jë” (number 13, Yuán) in the Píngshui yùn ^| 7K 20 rhyme standard that 
came to be used for regulated verse. In most dialects, however, MC -j(w)on (7C) came to rhyme 


with -j(w)en (Aili) and -(w)en (46) as something like [ien] or [yen]; so in order to rhyme correctly, 
poets had to simply look up or memorize which cases of [ien] and [yen] in their own speech had 


come from the 7C Yuan rhyme of the Qiéyiin and which had come from (li Xian or Z Xian. The 
Jü Yuan rhyme in the Pingshui yùn thus acquired the name “gaisi shisan Yuán 3% #k T = J” 
(‘the damned number 13 Yuan’); see Wang Li (1988:128). 

20. The only innovations regarding *r in the current reconstruction involve the reconstruction 
of initial *r- preceded by certain preinitials, and of *-r in coda position; see sections 4.4, 4.5, 
and 5.5.1. 

21. It appears that in the early script, the same phonetic elements were used to write both syl- 


lables of the form Zonen (e.g., fal, IO yuan < Ajwen < *Gw<r>en ‘round’) and syllables of the form 


*qvan (e.g., 3& yuan < hjwonX < *C.avan? ‘far’); see Qiü Xigui (1985). Later, the forms with 


mü ‘eye’ on top came to be used for front-vowel syllables like *c"en, and the forms without 


mü for syllables like *c"an. 

22. Although the Middle Chinese reading siet itself is not certainly attested in the Middle 
Chinese sources, it can be inferred from the fact that for the qushéng form #¥ shai < *s<r>at-s, 
the Jmgdián shiwén repeatedly gives both sreajH and srjejH (in some cases calling srjejH the 
“older” reading). It usually does not give a fanqié spelling for the rüsheng form, instead saying 
“=~ rú zi” (‘as the character [is normally read]’). The spelling "Pr JJ Sz,” implying sr(joX) 
+ (Djet = srjet, does occur (pp. 74, 214, 366), but where it does it may be a copying error for 
“Bir il] Sc" sr(joX) + (DjejH = srjejH. 

23. Although the only reading for ||| shan in the Guángyün is srean, the Jingdián shiwén 
gives srjen as an alternate reading in a gloss to the Er yd (JDSW 422). Similarly, for fi 
shào ‘gradually’, it gives sraewH but says “the old reading is szjewH" (JDSW 135). The 
qushéng reading of jx shai < sreajH < srejH < *s«r»at-s ‘diminish’ is given as sreajH in the 
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Jingdidn shiwén, several times with the note “the old reading is srjejH” (eg, JDSW 122); 
the reading of Dë sà < *Co. s<r>ar? ‘sprinkle’ is given as sreaX, with the note “the old read- 
ing is srjeX" (JDSW 270; the Guángyün gives the readings sreaX, sraeX, and srjejX); and 
so forth. Zhéngzhàng Shàngfang's reconstruction does not take the change Tsrj- > Tsr- into 
account; for example, he reconstructs ||| shan < srean ‘mountain’ as “*sreen” (2003:455), 
which would correspond to “*s‘ren” in our system. But this conflicts with Shijing rhyming, as 
in Odes 189.1, 197.8, and 305.6, where the other rhyme words do not have front vowels. (In 
fact we reconstruct ||| shan < srean < *s-nrar with *-ar rather than *-an; see section 5.5.1.2.) 
Similarly, Zhéngzhang reconstructs #% sha < sreat ‘kill’ as “*sreed,” which would correspond 
to our “*s‘ret.” Starostin reconstructed ||| shan < srean as *sran (1989:576), which agrees 
with the Shijing rhymes but makes the Middle Chinese reading srean irregular; we have not 
been able to find his reconstruction of # sha. 

24. If the *-r- here was the collective/plural infix *<r>, which is plausible in this case, then 
perhaps there were forms with and without *<r>: *Cə.[k]so? and *Cə.k*<r>o?; but both would 
give MC kuwX. The presyllable *Co. is reconstructed to account for the softened initial in 
Northern Min, e.g., Jiàn'ou /e 3/, Jianyang /heu 3/; see section 4.5.5.1. 

25. In acute-initial syllables like *T'ro and *Ts'ro, it appears that the *-r- produced a retroflex 
initial in Middle Chinese, but *-o developed to MC -uw as expected in type A; the resulting 
syllables “Truw” and “Tsruw” are treated like Trjuw and Tsrjuw in the Qièyùn, so that original 
type-A *Ts'ro appears to have merged with original type-B *Tsru. (It is likely that the “-j-” in our 
Middle Chinese notation is somewhat artificial here. Given the tendency of “-j-” to be lost after 
Tsr-type initials, a syllable like tsrjuw was actually probably something like [tsiuw] phoneti- 
cally; so perhaps this was a merger of [tsuw] with [tstuw].) Examples: HR *t*«r»ok-s > trjuwH 
> zhóu ‘beak’, 43 *[ts'ro-s > tsrjuwH > zhóu ‘wrinkles’, both from type A, contrasting with 
type-B EE *tro > trju > zhü ‘tree root, stem’, 23 *[ts"]ro > tsrhju > chú ‘grass for fuel or fodder’, 
with the regular type-B development *-o > -ju. See section 5.4.5.1. 


26. In the traditional list of thirty-six zimü = FJ: (initial consonants), MC ywin and Awin are 
regarded as having the same initial consonant, namely, lljj Yu. As noted in section 2.1.2.2, in 


more modern terminology, and in our notation, they are regarded as different initials because the 


Qiéyün's fanqié spellings clearly distinguish them. MC y- is called lj; PY Yu si or DL Yi, while 


MC h- in division-III (type B) syllables is called Iff = Yu san or z; Yun. 

27. Probably £ *[n](r)og > nging > ning ‘freeze, coagulate’ is somehow related to these, but 
the morphology is unclear. In the Er yd there is a passage where one version has ZK bing where 
another version has / ning; see the Jingdidn shiwén (JDSW 417). 

28. In certain pre-Qín documents, there appears to have been a tendency for the character 
fij ming to be written differently depending on whether it was being used as a noun or a verb. 
For example, on strip 7 of "Kóngzi Shi lùn” (Lf zum) (SB 3.19), {43} appears six 
times: four times with a small double line — below, and twice without. The two tokens with- 


out — are clearly verbs; the four tokens with ` ` appear to be nouns. See Lin Süqing (2003). 
29. Based on our assumptions, we would expect a contrast between *Kan > MC Kjon and 
*Kran > MC jen; but in fact, although MC -jon and -jen are in different Qièyùn rhymes, 
it is difficult to find reliable minimal contrasts between them with velar or laryngeal ini- 
tials. For example, the Gudngyun has a syllable ngjon but no ngjen, and it has a syllable 
kjon but no kjen. Syllables like Kjon and Kjen had merged by the time of the Late Middle 
Chinese rhyme tables (Pulleyblank 1984:71) and had probably already merged in one or 
more of the dialects on which the Qièyùn was based. As a result, we are not confident that 
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Kjen should always be reconstructed with *-r- and Kjon without *-r-. After labial initials, 
however, there are clear minimal contrasts, e.g., ff *m[o][r]? > mjonX > wan ‘late’ vs. 4) 
*mr[o][r]? > mjenX > mián ‘make an effort’; labials became labiodentals before MC -jon 
but not before -jen. 

30. In Ode 34.2, tJ, gui < *k"ru? rhymes with DI mü < muwX (< mjuwX) < *m(r)u? ‘male’; 
and other words with the phonetic JL pp < AjuwX < *[k]u? also rhyme as *u. (We write *[k] 
here because we do not know whether to reconstruct *ku? or *k"u?; it is possible that the same 
phonetic could have been used to write both.) Karlgren did not account for this phenomenon 
in his Archaic Chinese reconstruction: he reconstructed words like Hj, gui < *kvru? as *Kiwog, 
corresponding to our *K"ro?, as if the vowel was *o. 

31. In this example, three changes have occurred: (1) the change of *-r to *-n, (2) the fronting 
of the nonfront vowels between acute onsets and acute codas, and (3) the lowering of high vow- 
els in pharyngealized syllables. We do not actually know the chronological sequence of these 
changes, which in any case may have varied from dialect to dialect, but the Middle Chinese 
result would be the same in any case. 

32. *The “*-āks” listed in the table below as Starostin’s reconstruction is actually his recon- 
struction of a stage preceding what he calls Old Chinese (drevnekitajskij jazyk); he assumed that 
in the stage he calls Old Chinese, earlier *-ks had already changed to *-h, *-ps and *-ts had both 
changed to a palatal *-¢, and *-s after nasals had changed to *-h (1989:332). But what we call 
Old Chinese is more comparable to Starostin's earlier stage when *-s was still present (see the 
discussion in section 1.1), so those are the forms we cite as his reconstructions in this table and 
in similar tables below. 

33. In general, according to the front-vowel hypothesis, Old Chinese rhymes will have 
some Middle Chinese reflexes in either division I (if the vowel is nonfront) or division IV (if 
the vowel is front *i or *e) but not both; the only exception is that, because of the fronting 
of *o between acute onsets and acute codas, the rhymes *-oj, *-ot(-s), *-on, and *-or have 
both division-I reflexes (after grave initials) and division-IV reflexes (after acute initials); see 
section 5.5.5. 

34. Since the coda *-r in *-ar, *-er, and *-or generally becomes MC -n, words with these 
rhymes are also usually assigned to the traditional 7¢ Yuan group; see section 5.5.2 below. 

35. Recall that in our Middle Chinese notation, tsyoX is an abbreviation of tsy- + -joX, and 
tsyaeX is an abbreviation of tsy- + -jae; so the two contrasting finals are MC -jo and joe, 

36. We use a similar notation in two other cases: *-Ak (as the source of MC -jek < OC *-ak) 
and *-Aj (as the source of MC -jae < OC *-aj); see sections 5.4.1.2 and 5.4.2.2 below. It would be 
possible to account for the contrast by adding an additional contrast in the rhyme; for example, 
Starostin reconstructed 7% tsyoX as *ta? and £ tsyaeX as *tia? (1989:687—688); Zhéngzhang 
Shangfang (2003) reconstructed }# *tja? and E *tjaa?. But these contrasts are very poorly dis- 
tributed in their systems; we prefer to leave the question open for now. 

37. For example, -joX < *-a? rhymes with -jaeX < *-A? in Odes 173.1, 214.1, and 218.4. 

38. Ordinarily we would expect *-r- to produce a Middle Chinese retroflex initial of the Tr- or 
Tsr- types, but one possible development would be *t-q'rA > *t-rA > *t-hA > *t^A > tsyhae. 

39, These words were erroneously reconstructed with lateral initials in Baxter (1992); see 
Sagart (1993b:256—257) and note 51 in Chapter 4. 

40. Note that examples (894) and (895) are unusual in that they show graphic connections to 
rüsheng even though they are shangshéng and pingshéng, respectively; cf. £j *s.q^Ak > sjek > 
xi ‘slipper, shoe’ and JẸ *[d]‘ak > dak > duó ‘measure (v.)’. This fact could be a clue to why we 
have -jae in such examples rather than -jo. 
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41. The character fii], with the píngsheng character F] *s-lo > si > sī ‘superintend’ as second- 
ary phonetic, reflects the change *-ok-s > *o-s and is probably of late origin; it does not occur in 
the Shuowén, and we would be surprised to find it in early documents. 

42. In addition to *-e, it is possible that the traditional > Zhi group includes some words that 
should be reconstructed with *-ej; see section 5.5.3.1 below. 

43. In addition to *-ek(-s), the traditional $% Xi group includes some words that we recon- 
struct with *-ik(-s); see section 5.4.4 below. 

44. In addition to *-en, the traditional H Geng group includes some words that we reconstruct 
with *-in; see section 5.4.4 below. 

45. It is not yet clear where this conservative dialect was spoken, but a single example found 


so far attributes a case of -ik < *-ik to Shandong ||| ji and Kuaiji @r Ë (corresponding to mod- 
ern Shaoxing 4# il in Zhéjiang province) both areas on the coast. See example (956) and note 
51 below. 

46. See Odes 51.3, 116.3, 222.3, 249.1, 252.8, 261.1, and 262.5, where £ ming rhymes with 
words that are generally reconstructed with *-in. (It may be that some of the other words should 
also be reconstructed with *-in, and that the apparent irregularity results from dialect mixture in 
our Middle Chinese sources.) 

47. In the meaning ‘command’ (noun or verb), 4 ling ~ ling appears to rhyme as if it were 
*-in in Ode 100.2, where the Jingdidn shiwén says it is to be read lingH (JDSW 66), and in Ode 
126.1, where the Jingdidn shiwén gives the readings /jeng, ljengH, and leng (JDSW 69). 

48. As is not infrequently the case, the Old Chinese rhymes of fy ming indicate a different 
tone category from that preserved in the Middle Chinese tradition. The Gudngytin’s only read- 
ing for de ming is mjaengH, but in the Shijing it usually rhymes as if it were in the pingshéng 
category: i.e., as if it did not have a final *-s. Originally there were presumably forms with and 
without *-s. Similarly, most of the rhymes of 4 ling are with pingshéng words. 

49. In fact, the character #4 is read as MC gin in the meaning ‘a kind of lance’. For what it is 
worth, the Mandarin pronunciation 7^ jin would regularly reflect MC kin, not MC king. 

50. In earlier reconstructions, which depended largely on the standard script, it was difficult 


to decide which of the various possible sources of MC sy- should be reconstructed in £j shén; in 


the absence of direct evidence, it had generally been reconstructed with a lateral initial, as a kind 
of default, e.g., “*hljin” in Baxter (1992), which would be “*ļin” in our current system; see the 
discussion in section 2.3. 

51. “In both Shandong il! W and Kuaijt ® Ë, [skh shi] is pronounced like (4 sé [MC srik] 
Gli M Sr fS EID)" The text is also found in CBETA (2013), http://tripitaka.cbeta. 
org/C057n1163 017, consulted July 14, 2013. 

52.From Suwilai Premsrirat (2002); data available online at  http://sealang.net/ 
monkhmer/database/; accessed Nov 17, 2011. 

53. In addition to *-u, the traditional #4 You group also includes some words that we recon- 


struct with *-iw; see section 5.6.3.1 below. 

54. Karlgren did not reconstruct a syllable type corresponding to our *Kru but treated them 
as if they were all (in our system) *K"ro; thus he reconstructed ij, gui < kwijX ‘wheel ruts’ and 
TZ gui < kwijX ‘gui ritual vessel’ as **kiwog," as if they were in the traditional 7 Zhi group, 
like ^j gui < kwij < *[k]"ro ‘tortoise’. But jJ, gui and E gui clearly rhyme as *-u? in the Shijing 
(34.2, 135.2, 165.2). 

55. We write the reconstruction of JL jit < AjuwX ‘nine’ as *[k]u?, with square brackets, to 
express uncertainty about the onset. The use of JL as a phonetic in examples (987) and (988) 
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suggests that it could be *k"u?, a syllable type that our scenario presupposes but that is otherwise 
unattested; its connection to J|] zhóu < trjuwX ‘elbow’ (for which JL is generally considered the 
early graph) suggests the possibility of a *t- presyllable. 

56. In addition to *-uk(-s), the traditional 4? Jué group also includes some words that we 
reconstruct with *-iwk(-s); see section 5.6.3.2 below. 

57. Ode 165.6 in the Máo Shi has the line Px X š% Fẹ *[k]'*om?-[k]'*om? they drum to us’; 
in the Shudwén entry for i kan, this line is quoted as “is ù% ## Jë” (emended by Duan Y ücái to 
"IE SEE SL TE), with i *[k]^om? for the Mao Shi’s IK *[k]*om? (SWGL 2320b). 

58. In the Wang Rénxü manuscript of the Qiéyün, ji chén has two readings: dzyin, glossed 


as Pl záo (‘early’), and zyin, glossed as > H) píngdàn (‘dawn’). Our reconstructions are dzyin < 
*[d]or ‘early’ and zyin < *so-[d]or ‘morning’; see section 4.5.3.2. 

59. Ahom, Lü, and Dioi are Tai languages. According to Ethnologue (www.ethnologue.com), 
Ahom is a nearly extinct Southwestern Tai language of Assam (ISO code: aho); Lü (ISO 
code: khb) is a Southwestern Tai language spoken in southern Yünnán, Laos, Myanmar, 


Thailand, and Vietnam; Dioi, also known as Bouyei (Chinese: Zhongjia Di 3%; ISO code: pcc), 
is a Northern Tai language spoken in Guizhou. 

60. The change is reflected in Hàn-dynasty rhyming when words like JJ jià ‘add’ < *k'raj 
began to rhyme with words like % jià ‘household’ < *k‘ra; see Luo Chángpéi and Zhou Zümó 
(1958:20-24). 

61. The original definitions in Rhodes, in Portuguese and Latin, are “phái: tocar ou empecer 
em algüa cousa por desastre: impingere in aliquid ex infortunio; .. . phái tau: fazer naufragio: pati 
naufragium." 

62. The character ZE is also read fan < phjon in other contexts, further supporting the recon- 
struction of *-r. 


63. Here [iJ *q'a[j] has already become *?a. Note also the use of the qushéng syllable 7 
hui < AwajH < *B*wajs < *m-k'wat-s < *m-k‘ot-s < *m-k'op-s to represent bhas-, support- 
ing the hypothesis that qüsheng reflects earlier final *-s. Judging from the transcription, the 
form of Indic represented is probably not Sanskrit but a Central Asian pronunciation with -bh- 
> -w- intervocalically. According to Zürcher (2007:35), 3¢ 2 wll it Zhi Lóujiachén (MC eye 
luw-kja-tsrhimH) was an Indoscythian, often credited with bringing Mahayana Buddhism to 
China. The source of the example is the 7aisho Tripitaka 224 (Takakusu 1924—1932:431), a 
translation of Astasahasrikaprajfiaparamità). 

64. For additional evidence for an *-r coda in ||| shan, see examples (595), (596), and (597) 
in section 4.4.3.4, and the discussion there. 


65. Although the only reading given in the Guángyün for 3 jiàn ‘admonish’ is MC kaenH, 
the word rhymes twice in the Shijing (Odes 253.5 and, here, 254.1), and in both cases it rhymes 
as if it were *k'ran?. 


66. Chinese dictionaries consistently give the pronunciation of OT: as chányü, but in Western 


sinological literature it is usually transcribed as "shan-yü" (in Wade-Giles romanization) or 
"shanyu" (in pinyin), a habit that can probably be traced to Giles's Chinese-English dictionary 
(1892:1050), which gives WI the pronunciation “shan?” (which would be “shan” in pinyin) in 


this expression. At the time when Giles’s dictionary was written, standard Mandarin had not 
yet been precisely defined. In modern standard Mandarin there are no morphemes pronounced 
“shan.” 


CN 


[eun 
TL 


67. The relevant passages are in ^Wüwán, Xianbéi, Dong Yi zhuàn L5 JL fif Ei u 
(‘Account of the Wüwán, Xianbéi, and Eastern Yi’), juan 30 of the Wei sha (#2) . 
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68. See, for example, the following Shijing rhyme sequences, in which well-established *-ar 
words rhyme with each other repeatedly: 69.1, 215.3, 244.4, 254.7, 259.1, 259.7, 262.4, 263.5. 
69. The name is also written as ES Àj, *Wüwán." Even though JH huán and XL wan are pro- 


nounced differently in standard Mandarin, in Middle Chinese they are both Awan. 

70. The following explanations of this rhyme are consistent with our hypotheses about 
*-r: (1) The poem represents a dialect where *-n, *-r, and *-j are all distinct, and all three words 
are from *-r, but the Middle Chinese readings are irregular because of dialect mixture. (2) The 
poem represents a dialect where *-r > *-j, and mixes original *-j and *-r; "H: tshjeX and/or 3j 
mjieX are from original *-j, while ftf sjen is from original *-r. The JI Bèi state from which the 
poem supposedly originates is on the edge of the area where we believe Sr became *-j; see sec- 
tion 5.5.1.4 below. Either way, ftf sjen must be reconstructed as *[s]ar or *[s]er. 

71. E.g., in “Ex historia Menandri Protectoris Excerpta de legationibus barbarorum ad 
Romanos," in Niebuhr (1829:281—437), containing the Greek original with Latin translation. 

72. It is also uncertain whether the MC ^ here should be reconstructed as *?*- or *q'-; hence 
the brackets around the initial. 

73. In addition to *-aj, the traditional 3 Gë group also includes some words that we recon- 
struct with *-oj and (perhaps) *-ej; see sections 5.5.4.1 and 5.5.3.1 below. Words that we recon- 
struct with *-ar, *-er, and *-or may also be assigned to traditional #X Gë if they follow the dialect 
development *-r > *-j. 

74. Note that although modern dialects generally reflect the change Tsrj- > Tsr-, the standard 
Mandarin pronunciation of Z; 2£ cēncī ‘uneven, irregular’ reflects a form like tsrhim.tsrhje, 
undoubtedly based on the fángié in the Jingdidn shiwén glosses on Ode 1. 

75. In addition to *-at(-s), the traditional J] Yué group also includes some words that we 
reconstruct with *et(s) and *-ot(s); see sections 5.5.3.2 and 5.5.4.2 below. Also, because of the 
early change of *-p-s to *-t-s, words that actually had original *-ap-s, *-ep-s, and *-op-s have 
often been treated as if they were *-at-s, *-et-s, or *-ot-s and included in /] Yué. 

76. A couple of words with the phonetic D do rhyme as *-at(-s): J£ *m-p‘at > bat > bá ‘halt 
in the open’, in Ode 16.1, and ii *[b]'[a]t > bat > bá ‘sacrifice to the gods of the road’ in Ode 
245.7; neither character is clearly attested in pre-Qín documents, so they are probably of late 
origin and reflect the merger of *Pat with *Pot. 

77. The only irregularity in all these rhymes is the fact that in Ode 304.2, after six rhyme 
words in *-at, there is one in *-et, namely #K *[dz]'et > dzet > jié ‘cut, trim’. 

78. The Shuówén glosses 5€ fà as ‘root’ CH tH”, SWGL 39882), and Ji Xushéng (2010:733) 
argues that this is correct; perhaps the word originally referred to small hair-like roots. So it is 
possible that it is related to the root in J& *b'«r»ot > beat > bá ‘uproot’. 

79. In addition to *-an, the traditional 7¢ Yuan group also includes some words that we recon- 
struct with *-en and *-on (see sections 5.5.3.3 and 5.5.4.3 below); those words that we recon- 
struct with *-ar, *-er, and *-or that follow the usual dialect development *-r > *-n are also 
traditionally included in 7c Yuan. 

80. In addition to *-et(-s), the traditional H Yué group also includes words that we reconstruct 
with *-at(-s) and *-ot(-s) (see sections 5.5.2.2 and 5.5.4.2). Also, because of the early change of 
*-p-s to *-t-s, words in original *-ap-s, *-ep-s, and *-op-s are often treated as if they were *-at-s, 


*-et-s, or *-ot-s and also included in H Yue. 

81. In addition to *-en, the traditional 7¢ Yuan group also includes words that we reconstruct 
with *-an and *-on (see sections 5.5.2.3 and 5.5.4.3). Words that we reconstruct with *-ar, *-er, 
and *-or that follow the usual dialect development *-r > *-n are also traditionally included in 
JÚ Yuan. 
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82. The rhyme evidence for words with qian as phonetic is somewhat ambiguous (Odes 58.2, 
200.4, 220.3, 305.6), but the character contains the element [x] *[s]o[r]-s > sinH > xin ‘fontanel’, 
which seems to have connections to such *-r words as UD *s-n'or > sej > xi ‘west’. Also, the 


Shudwen gives an “ancient” character form JJ for ië qian < tshjen, composed of the elements 
F shou ‘hand’ and UD xi ‘west’ (SWGL 757b), where UD xi could be a phonetic element (though 
the vowels do not match). 


83. In addition to *-oj, the traditional ##X Gë group also includes words that we reconstruct 
with *-aj (see section 5.5.2.1). Words that we reconstruct with *-ar, *-er, and *-or that follow the 
dialect development *-r > *-j are also usually assigned to 3X Gë. 


84. In addition to *-ot(-s), the traditional HI Yué group also includes words that we reconstruct 
with *-at-s and *-et-s (see sections 5.5.2.2 and 5.5.3.2). Also, because of the early change of 
*-p-s to *-t-s, words in original *-ap-s, *-ep-s, and *-op-s are often treated as if they were *-at-s, 
*-et-s, or *-ot-s, and included in  Yué. 

85. In addition to *-on, the traditional 7¢ Yuan group also includes words that we reconstruct 
with *-an and *-en (see sections 5.5.2.3 and 5.5.3.3). Words that we reconstruct with *-ar, *-er, 
and *-or that follow the usual dialect development *-r > *-n are also usually assigned to 7¢ Yuan. 

86. Norman identifies this Mín form with | *s.tem > syem > shan ‘thatch’ (1996:26), but the 
Min reflexes seem to reconstruct as pMin *-tsun C, except for Fuzhou /tsain 5/, which is irregular, 
as Norman mentions; the Fuzhou form is consistent with pMin *-on C (Norman 1981:58). Both 
pMin *-un and *-on could reasonably reflect Old Chinese *-on or *-or. Neither is consistent with 
any of the Proto-Min finals ending in *-m, according to the correspondences in Norman (1981), 
which would seem to exclude A: shan < syem as the etymon in this case, since Middle Chinese 
-m usually corresponds to pMin *-m. So we believe that the etymon for pMín *-tsun C ‘thatch’ is 
J5 *Co.ts'o[r]-s > tsenH > jiàn ‘grass, fodder’. 

87. In addition to *-oj, the traditional fi Wei group also includes words that we reconstruct 
with *-uj (see section 5.5.7.1). Words that we reconstruct with *-or and *-ur that follow the 
dialect development *-r > *-j are also usually assigned to {i Wei. 

88. In a few cases, we might suspect *-or instead of *-oj; in such cases we write *-o[j]. 

89. The rhymes of 23 yi < *loj are in Odes 14.3, 90.1, 168.6, 191.5, 257.2, and 284.1 (the last 
being an irregular rhyme of *-oj with *-uj). 


90. In fact, we suspect that the so-called À D rénfang, often mentioned in Shang inscrip- 


tions as one of the groups with whom the Shang fought, were actually none other than the 3 77 
yifang, also an enemy of the Shang (a view mentioned by Zhao Chéng 1988:145). The context 
would have been sufficient to show that the character represented {92} rather than {À}. 

91. The rhyming of J ' shi itself is ambiguous: it clearly rhymes as *-oj in Ode 209.5 (rhyme 
words: J ' *loj i *[k]voj j£ *l<r>a[j] H. *[s]oj), but it also rhymes in Ode 254.5, where all the 
other rhyme words seem to have *-ij (rhyme words: P *[dzT[i]j fil, *[b]ij 2K *m'ij J ' *loj BR 
*[q^]ij SE *gvij Yt *[ts]ij Di *srij). If we reconstruct J ' shi with *-5j, then we can explain the 
rhyming in 254.5 as the result of the late sound change *-o > *-ij after acute initials (although 


we suspect there could be a textual problem here); but if J ' shi had *-ij, we have no way of 
accounting for its rhyme with *-oj in 209.5. So the rhyme evidence also indicates that J ' *loj is 
the correct reconstruction. 

92. For example, the best comparisons with Proto-Tibeto-Burman *-oy (Matisoff 2003:201)— 
earlier reconstructed as *-iy (Benedict 1972:57, n. 188)—seem to be with OC *-ij, not with *-oj; 
see Baxter (1985). 

93. In addition to *-ot(-s), the traditional II Wü group also includes words that we reconstruct 
with *-ut(-s) (see section 5.5.7.2). Also, because of the early change of *-p-s to *-t-s, words 
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in original *-op-s or *-up-s are often treated as if they were *-ot-s or *-ut-s, respectively, and 
included in 77 Wü. 

94. In addition to *-on, the traditional X; Wén group also includes words that we reconstruct 
with *-un (see section 5.5.7.3). Those words that we reconstruct with *-or and *-ur are also 
traditionally included in X: Wén if they have final - in Middle Chinese. 

95. In addition to *-ij, the traditional IS Zhi group may also include words with *-ir that fol- 
low the dialect development *-r > *-j (see section 5.5.6.4). 

96. In addition to *-it(-s), the traditional £1 Zhi group also includes words with *-ik(-s) that 
follow the usual development *-ik > *-it (see section 5.4.4). Also, because of the early change 
of *-p-s to *-t-s, words in original *-ip-s are often treated as if they had *-it-s, and also included 
in £f Zhi. 


97. In addition to *-in, the traditional Ft Zhén group also includes words with *-ir that follow 


the usual development *-ir > *-in (see section 5.4.4). Words in *-ir that follow the usual devel- 


opment *-r > *-n may also be included in EL Zhen. 
98. The reference is to the emperor Jiánwén fij X; (503—551) of the Liáng % dynasty, who 


wrote a commentary on the Ldozi, now lost. We are grateful to Wang Hóngzhi + 54 %6 for assis- 
tance in interpreting this passage. 

99. In addition to *-uj, the traditional f Wei group also includes words that we reconstruct 
with *-oj (see section 5.5.5.1). Words in *-or and *-ur that follow the dialect development *-r > 
*-j may also be included in 21 Wei. 

100. In addition to *-ut(-s), the traditional 77] Wü group also includes words that we reconstruct 
with *-ot(-s) (section 5.5.5.2). Also, because of the early change of *-p-s to *t-s, words in origi- 
nal *-op-s or *-up-s are often treated as if they had *-ot-s or *-ut-s, respectively, and are often 
included in 377 Wu. 

101. In addition to *-un, the traditional X: Wén group also includes words that we reconstruct 
with *-on (section 5.5.5.3). Words in *-or and *-ur that follow the usual development *-r > *-n 
may also be included in X: Wén. 


102. In addition to *-aw, the traditional # Xiao group also includes words that we reconstruct 


with *-ew; see section 5.6.2.1. 
103. In addition to *-awk(-s), the traditional 44 Yao group also includes words that we recon- 
struct with *-ewk(-s); see section 5.6.2.2. 


104. In addition to *-ew, the traditional # Xiao group also includes words that we reconstruct 


with *-aw; see section 5.6.1.1. 

105. In addition to *-ewk(-s), the traditional 44 Yao group also includes words that we recon- 
struct with *-awk(-s); see section 5.6.1.2. 

106. In addition to *-iw, the traditional E] You group also includes words that we reconstruct 
with *-u; see section 5.4.6.1. 

107. In addition to *-iwk(-s), the traditional 47 Jué group also includes words that we recon- 
struct with *-uk(-s); see section 5.4.6.2. 

108. The rest have vocalic codas. The estimates are rough because although we have more than 
11,000 records in our database, each representing a word written and pronounced a certain way, 
a good many words are represented by more than one record. 

109. See “Are there any words that rhyme with orange”?, at <http://oxforddictionaries.com/ 
words/are-there-any-words-that-rhyme-with-orange>, and Oxford English Dictionary (Second 
edition, 1989; online version December 2011), at <http://www.oed.com.proxy.lib.umich.edu/ 
view/Entry/187451>, consulted 18 December 2011. 
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110. The one systematic exception is that MC -en, -et, and -ej can come from the fronting of *o 
between an acute onset and an acute coda; see section 5.5.5. 

111. In Ode 265.3, 4 dian < temX < *t'em? ‘black spot’ (evidently the same word as X; dian 
< temX) rhymes with ll? bián < pjemX ‘diminish’, but while pjemX could represent *prem? and 
thus be a regular rhyme in our system, we cannot rule out the possibility that it was *pram? or 
*prom?. 

112. Dong Tónghé also reconstructed *-iem as the source for MC -em in the ji Tán group, 
recognizing that it tended to be kept separate from (our) *-am in phonetic compounds. His *-iem 
corresponds to our *-em, and in fact it has few contacts with his *-em. 

113. “88 i 2) E, "Yr [Hp] 2338 [pik], WHR ZAR Ba: (C). (GUO, 
LFA RAE, ES GHA) 87 [ik]. RE. " Quoted in Hanyti 
da cídián (2001). 

114. The same character Ej is also used to write the unrelated word xiang < xjang ‘fragrant’, 


usually written &. 

115. Karlgren reconstructed 3 dài as *d’ad, *d'iod; Li has *dodh, which is irregular in his 
system (it should become MC dwojH). But Dóng Tónghé recognized the labial coda: *d'3b. 

116. We write *[u] rather than *u here because it is also possible that there was a dialect in 
which original *-op simply became *-up and subsequently developed like *-up; the same rea- 
soning applies in some other examples below. 

117. The vessel is number 2748 in Jinwén wénxiàn jíchéng (42 XC SC $s HK) (Liú Qingzhü 
et al. 2004). Our discussion relies on the detailed account in Chén Jiàn (2007). As Chén Jiàn 
points out, in the later script there came to be a division of labor between iff gong ‘to present (as 


a king to a subject)’ and TẸ gong ‘to present (to a superior)’, but originally they were a single 


word meaning ‘to present’ in either direction. 


Chapter 6 


1. It is true, of course, that the earliest Indo-European languages, still not too distant in time 
from their common ancestor, did share certain structural characteristics. 
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*-A as ad hoc notation for unexplained reflexes of 
*-a, 103, 223—224, 320, 397n36 
A/B syllable type distinction 
and Middle Chinese divisions, 43 
phonetic interpretations, 68—70 
type A as pharyngealization, 70 
See also pharyngealization, palatalization 
acute codas, 200, 251—294 
diphthongization of rounded vowels before, 200, 
204, 279, 293 
fronting of *o before, after acute initials, 202, 
204, 218—219, 283—288, 309 
acute initials, 15 
and —r-, 225, 227, 396n25 
development of *-on to MC - en after acute ini- 
tials, 20, 202—203, 283 
in other rhyme developments, 225, 229, 270, 
301, 396n25, 397n33, 401n91 
affixes, 50, 52, 53—59, 317 
See also infixes, prefixes, roots, suffixes, word 
families 
Ahom language, 144, 255 
*-Aj as ad hoc notation for unexplained reflexes of 
*-aj, 270, 321 
Akitani Hiroyuki fX 4 15 ze, 90, 186, 283 
*-Ak(-s) as ad hoc notation for unexplained 
reflexes of *-ak(-s), 103, 225—226, 320 
alliterative binomes, 276 
See also expressive binomes 
Amis language, 74 
Arabic language, 69, 211, 319, 383n3, 383n4 
Archaic Chinese. See Karlgren, Bernhard 
asafoetida, 121 
assimilation, 218 
across syllables, 278 
of final *? on a following nasal, in z; or Hi yan 
substituted for 47 yóu, 38-40 
of the place of articulation of prefixed *N-, 117 
of voicing, in consonant clusters, 97, 141, 
181-182 
rounding assimilation, 218, 228—229, 248 
blocked by *-r-, 218, 228-229, 248 
See also dissimilation 
Atayal language, 74 
Austroasiatic languages, 34, 93 
Avars, 262 


Bahnar language, 132 
Bái H language, 114 
distinction in Bái between OC *C'u and *C'aw, 
245-246 
Bái Yipíng H — ^F. See Baxter, William H. 
Bái Yulan CO F iš, 28, 65-66, 106, 165, 388n52 
bamboo script graphs, 
biàn ‘change (v.)’, 209 
jg dan ‘illness, toil’, 259 
Ur gai ‘change, L! ji ‘sixth heavenly stem’, and 
E si ‘sixth earthly branch’, 45 
15 jin ‘pity (v.)’, 238 
Í ` rén ‘kindness’, 239 
bamboo strip documents. See excavated documents, 


Guddian, Shanghai Museum 
Baxter, William H. (Bái Yiping H — >) 
comparative anatomy and the classification of 
languages, 317 
Handbook of Old Chinese phonology (1992), 3 
changes in Middle Chinese notation since, 20, 50 
DH liáng ‘a pair’ as UN bing ‘third heavenly stem’ 
written double, 163 
predictions of the six-vowel hypothesis shown to 
be correct, 207 
system of vowels and codas largely unchanged 
from, 194, 271 
Bei Jif (region in ancient China), 400n70 
Benedict, Paul K., 324, 384n19, 401n92 
Berber languages, 383n5 
Bodman, Nicholas C., 113, 393n1 
Boltz, William, 210 
borrowing. See loanwords 


bronze graphs, 
Sf cùn ‘thumb; inch’, 155 
VE, WS, f ‘model, law’ and BS fèi ‘cast aside’, 
153-154 
AR ~ B ~ BË gong ‘respectful’, 245 
i ~ Fi gong ‘tribute; to present’, 313-314 
HR jù ‘lift, raise’, 131 
E qu ‘depart’, 153 
X rong ‘contain’, 28 
J ' shi ‘corpse’ as a loan graph, 115 
ZR ta ‘reach to’, 133 
[H] wén ‘hear’, 63 
ZF wü ‘seventh earthly branch’, 129 
JB xié ‘awry’, 131 
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bronze graphs (Cont.) 
ZF ya ‘tooth’, 131 
Æ you ‘right hand’, £j yóu ‘have, exist’, JJ 
zhóu ‘elbow’, JL jit ‘nine’, 155 
Gil yù ‘give; for; and’, 131 
$F zhén ‘needle’ and + shi ‘ten’, 154 
bronze inscriptions, formulaic content of, 4, 
See also Zhou Wl vessels 
Buddhism, 15, 90, 113-114 
Buddhist transcriptions, 75, 258 
Burling, Robbins, 228, 324-325 
Burmese, 128, 158 
Buyang 7 4 language, 56, 179 


Cantonese, 14, 89, 18—184, 307, 324 
Caucasus, 74 

Cháozhou 20 || dialect, 92, 156, 392n103 
Chén Jian [ii $i], 240, 250, 314, 403n117 
Chén [ii (region in ancient China), 162, 266 
Chén Li [ji #4, 380n3 

chóngniü Œ 4, 17, 19, 204—206 


and prevocalic *r, 213-217 
and the front-vowel hypothesis, 204—206, 210, 
303 
Karlgren and, 205 
Li Fang-kuei and, 205 
MC division-IV chóngniü finals occurring only 
with MC initial '- (sZ Ying), 309, 314 
MC final -jiw like a division-IV chóngniü final, 
19, 301 
notation of the distinction in Middle Chinese, 17, 
204, 205 
Chorasmia, See Khwarazm 
Chù ci (48 HF) , 252, 260, 293 
Chüngiü (3&3k) , 72 
Chi-Qu J& fll; dialects, 283, 319, 323 
Coblin, W. South, 37, 76, 258, 380n7 
codas, 195 
acute codas, 251—294 
back codas, 219—251 
velar codas, effect on vowels, 219 
codas *-w and *-wk, 295—302 
lack of *-wr coda, 295 
*-wk relatively infrequent, 295 
labial codas, 302—315 
words with labial codas less frequent, 302 
xiéshéng connections involving labial codas 
less regular, 302 
commentarial literature as linguistic evidence, 
37-40, 72-73, 162, 264—267, 307, 320 
comparative method, 83-84, 93, 97-99, 323-325 
consonant clusters, 
confirmed by Vietic, 160 
curious-looking, in Hmong-Mien, 173 
loose clusters evolving to tight clusters, 181 
simplification, 
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in Lakkia, 36-37, 71, 96-97, 153, 
163-164 
in Middle Chinese, 52, 79, 135, 141—142, 
151—153, 159, 161 
in Min, 133, 146 
in Moroccan Arabic, 319 
in Vietnamese, 182 
cover symbols 
for Middle Chinese initials, 15, 198 
for Old Chinese consonants, 221—222, 251 


Daai Chin, 61 
daruya ‘governor’, 260 
dëng “:. See divisions 
dentilabial initials. See labiodental initials 
devoicing, 
delayed devoicing of clusters in Tibetan dialects, 
87 
waves of, in Min, 47, 87-88, 124, 141 
dialects, 
mixture, 222, 225, 237, 254, 262-264, 270 
modern, 32-34 
distinguishing OC *s.t- from *]-, *n-, 135 
preserving Old Chinese laterals, 109 
preserving Old Chinese preinitials, 185 
reflecting OC *-or as *-oi, 283 
retaining laryngeal endings, 318 
of the Middle Chinese period 
losing - j- after Tsr- type initials, 74, 145, 233, 
380n59 
losing - j- in the syllables mjuw, mjuwk, and 
mjuwng, 246 
losing - r- in Tsr- type initials, 144—145, 248, 
298, 305, 390n68 
retaining *-iw as “- iw”, 301 
treating OC *-on as - on or -won after acute 
onsets, 283-284 
pre-Qín, 237, 320 
changing labial codas to velar, 107, 153, 
306—307, 312-314 
diversity in treatment of preinitials, 43, 152, 
161—164, 217, 280, 320 
in treatment of *-ik(-s) and *-in, 236-241 
in treatment of *s.r- and *s.7- type clusters, 150 
in which *-aj evolves to MC - jae, 270, 321 
in which *-ak evolves to MC - jek, 140, 226 
merging *-er with *-en, 234-235 
merging *-r with *-n, 50, 252, 263, 278-279 
merging *-r? and/or *-n? with *-t, 165, 
392n94 
Shandong dialect merging *-r with *-j, 148, 
165, 252, 263—268, 282—283 
treating *m.r- and *m.r‘- as MC m- vs. y- and 
d-, 133-134 
western and eastern treatments of *q^r-, 
103—104, of *s.q^r-, 140 
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western and eastern treatments of voiceless 
resonants, 78, 112-116, 165—166, 280, 320, 
387n35 
diphthongization, 


caused by pharyngealization, 215, 241, 243—245, 


247 

induced by voice qualities, according to Ferlus, 
H 

of long vowels, according to Pulleyblank, 
68-69 

of rounded vowels, 25, 200, 204, 209 


preceding acute codas, 25, 200, 251—252, 255, 


279-280, 293 
preceding velar codas, 215, 241, 243-245 
dissimilation, 218 
affecting labial codas, 195, 218, 250—251, 310, 
314 
affecting preinitial *p, 207 
affecting rounded vowels, 218, 247—248, 293 
of *K"- to *K- before codas *-w, *-m, and *-p, 
107, 296, 312, 314, 386n30, 389n62 
See also assimilation 
disyllables 
counting for one foot in verse, 53 
presence of in Old Chinese, 50, 318-319 
See also monosyllables 
divisions (dëng ^&), 16 
and pharyngealization, 43, 68, 74 
and prevocalic -r-, 213 
Dong Tónghé ë |: i] fif, 
reconstruction of final voiced stops *-g, *-d, and 
*-b, 197, 403n115 
reconstruction of the semivowel *-i- in Old 
Chinese, 43 
reconstruction of the traditional ñ: Yè and Zb 
Tán groups, 306, 314, 403n112 
substitution of *m- for Karlgren's *ym-, 112 


three-way manner distinction projected back 
onto Old Chinese, 81 
Drung (Dülóng 4%) ÑE) language, 383n1 
Duan Yücái Pz E $, 24, 238, 390n71, 399n57 
duizhuán Jin, 253-254 
See also pángzhuán 


Dülóng 4% BË. See Drung 


Early Middle Chinese, 15, 16, 213 
Edmondson, Jerold A., 37, 96 
Einstein’s theory of relativity, 5 
Éryá (fit E), 179, 392n101, 397n27 
Evans, Jonathan, 74 
excavated documents, 4 
graphic variation in, 62, 112, 165 
loan characters in, 63, 65 
phonetic elements in, 30, 66, 115, 148, 238 
See also bamboo strips, Guodian, Mawangdui, 
Shànghái Museum 
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expressive binomes, 78, 214, 241 
See also alliterative binomes 


Fang yan (Jj 33) ,37, 162, 391n89 
fángié Jz WJ, 18, 380n3, 381n10 
and the chóngniü distinction, 204, 216 
as spelling technique, 10-11 
initial spellers, 16, 74—75, 389n61, 390n68, 
396n26 
faute-de-mieux phonetic elements. See phonetic 
elements 
feet (metrical), 52—53, 233, 243 
Ferlus, Michel, 
explanation of Old Chinese syllable type distinc- 
tion, 70-72 
work on Vietic, 93, 100, 177, 385n21, 385n22 
final (yünmü iji BE), 12, 16-20, 198-207 
Foe (language of New Guinea), 391n86 


front-vowel hypothesis, 
and rounded-vowel hypothesis, 203—205 
MC division-IV finals and division-IV chóngniü 
finals from front vowels, 210, 303, 
397n33 
predicting new rhyming distinctions, 25, 204 
reinterpretation of Karlgren's rhyme reconstruc- 
tion based on, 201 
See also rounded-vowel hypothesis 
function words, 
as minor syllables 52-53 
Fuzhou 29 JN dialect, 47, 88-89, 124, 383n2, 
387n44 


“gaisi shisan Yuan 7% 9b + = 76", 395n19 
Gan ¥4 dialects, 87, 124, 390n68 
Gao Ming jc; HA, 115, 230, 234, 278 
Gao You ry i, 265-266 
Garo language, 155, 228, 324 
Germanic languages, 2, 40, 52, 61, 325 
Géngyang zhuan (ZV Æ$} ,37, 72-73 
Grammata Serica recensa (GSR), 6, 29, 379n4 
See also Karlgren, Bernhard 
grave initials, 15, 19, 284—288 
Greek, 2, 40, 85, 262—263 
Guángyün (EUR), 16-20, 221, 380n2, 380n5, 
388n50 
correspondences with Old Chinese rhymes in 
Qing scholarship, 22, 24—25 
differences with Qiéyün rhyme nomenclature, 
18, 20, 381n10 
failure to distinguish dzr- and zr-, 15, 389n61 
loss of MC -j- after retroflex sibilants, 74-75, 
145, 236 
phonological gaps, 248, 265, 276, 283, 296, 
384n10, 396n29 
surrogate for the Qièyùn, 9 
tongyong |=] Di rhymes in, 212 
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Guodiàn Jš E documents, 4, 30-31 
Ldozi (3% T-) , 210, 238-239 
“Wi xing” (TL T) , 388n52, 392n94 
“Xing zi ming cha” (VE Al fir HH ) , 65-66 
“Zhong xin zhi dao” (i fiz iti) , 239 
“Ziyi? (A) , 139, 259 
See also excavated documents 

Guo Pu XK EE, 162, 391n89, 392n90 

Guó yú CRE) ,277 

Gu Yánwü [ifi 46 at, 24 


Hakka (Kéjia 4 2x) dialects, 32-34, 190-191, 324, 
390n68, 392n97 
and first palatalization of velars, 79 
mode of devoicing agreeing with second Mín 
devoicing, 87, 124 
phonological conservatism, 323 
reflection of *s.t^- as an aspirated affricate, 139 
sonorant initials in upper-register tones, 42, 
91,171-172, 240, 307 
Handbook of Old Chinese phonology. See Baxter, 
William H. 
Hán Fei zi (kri. ap 
Han shū (3E) , 266, 312 
Hán GG state, in the Korean peninsula, 261 
Haudricourt, André-Georges, 385n21 
hypothesis on the origin of tones, 195—197 
on tone correspondences between Vietnamese 
and Chinese, 34-35 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 316—317 
hékóu 4 H, 45, 203, 229, 312 
See also kaikóu 
Hé Línyí fi] EG, 27 
Hé Xiü ff 4, 37, 72-73 
Hirata Shoji `F |H Ej 7], 89 
Hmong-Mien languages, 35-36, 77, 84, 323 
and OC laterals, 109 
and OC rhotics, 110 
conflict with evidence from Ruc, 187 
distinction between OC *C*u and *C'*aw, 
245-246 
evolution of stop series in, 94-96 
*gl- for OC [14], 173 
intrusive *-b- indicative of OC *m-, 133 
medial *-l- and OC medial *-r-, 131, 215 
phonotactic constraint on aspiration in, 178 


prenasalization and aspirated initials, 178, 180 
prenasalization and Min softening, 87-88, 
173-174 
prenasalization and Mín voiced aspirates, 125 
prenasalization reflecting OC nasal preinitials, 
48—50, 95, 120 
reflection of OC *N-, 60, 81, 117 
stratification in the reflection of OC nasal 
preinitials, 81—82, 117 
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uvulars reflecting OC type-A velars, 70, 75—76, 
105 
voiceless resonants in loans from Old Chinese, 
96, 171 
See also Proto-Hmong-Mien 
Hou Han Shai (4 3E Z) , 113, 263, 382n27 
Huang Kan w (ji, 393n5 
huánqi 4% ^g, * [spoken with] slow breath’, 73, 
383n6 
Huilín Zi mm. 114 
hypothetico-deductive approach to science, 5-6 


Indo-European languages, 2, 40, 84-85, 317-318, 
325 
infixes, 
*<r> in verbs of distributed action, 57-58 
in nouns of objects with distributed structure, 
58, 60, 150 
intensive marker in stative verbs, 58 
marked by angled brackets, 7 
place of insertion, 53—54 
See also affixes, infixes, prefixes, roots, suffixes, 
word families 


initial (shengmü #2 EJ), 12, 14-16, 25-27, 51, 69 


- j-, omission after -y- in Middle Chinese notation, 
16 
Jakobson, Roman, 74, 211 
Jaxontov, Sergej Evgen'evié, 25, 200, 203, 213 
JDSW. See Jingdián shiwén 
Jiang Yong 1I. 7k, 24 
Jiang Yóugào "zk 22 
Tiàn'ou #Ë Efi dialect, 382n2, 384n1, 385n24, 
392n103 
Jiánwén [fj X: (Liáng J£ dynasty emperor), 401n98 
Jiànyáng # | dialect, 90, 382n2 
Jingdián shiwén (5 PC). 11-12, 129, 
144—145, 208, 233, 246, 259, 292, 298, 301, 
389n59, 390n68, 395n22, 396n23, 400n74 
as source of Middle Chinese pronunciation, 3, 9 
fángié spellers for type-A and type-B velars in, 
75 
jinwén 4 XC. See bronze graphs, bronze inscrip- 
tions, Zhou Il vessels 
jiqi S44 ‘[spoken with] fast breath’, 73, 383n6 
Ji Xüshëng 2 JHF}, 129, 159, 164, 245, 286 
confusion between the graphs for ‘thumb’ and 
‘elbow’, 155 
graph for J lèi ‘tears’, 134 
graph for Zi wéng ‘earthen jar’, 28 


graphic distinction between [ si 'sixth earthly 
branch’ and Cl yi ‘cease, already’, 31 
Hà gui ‘ghost’ as phonetic element in D wei and 


H wei, 151 
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Ju jit ‘nine’ as the original graph for ‘elbow’, 
31-32, 80, 155 
D mén replacing F hün as phonetic in ‘hear’, 63 
A rén as part of the early graph for F qian 
‘thousand’, 239 
J] yué ‘moon’ and Z xi ‘night’ not distin- 
guished, 64 
Jiyün (fEBH), 158 


kaikóu j| | 1, 203 
See also hékóu 
Kam-Sui languages, 36-37 
Karlgren, Bernhard, 
and Qing scholarship, 23 
and the chóngniü distinction, 205 
and the front-vowel hypothesis, 204 
and word families, 4 
Archaic Chinese, 2-3 
contrast between voiceless and voiced stops in 
coda position, 197 
failure to distinguish *-a-s from *-a?-s, 220 
medial *-i- ( yod), 43, 68-69 
position of the Mín dialects, 84 
reconstruction of consonant clusters, 42, 112 
reconstruction of final *-r, 254 
reconstruction of OC stop series, 81 
reliance on the standard script, 4 
See also Grammata Serica recensa 
Kéjia % X dialects. See Hakka 
Khmer language, 319 
Khwarazm, 260 
“Kongzi Shi lùn” (fL f Su) . See Shanghai 
Museum 
Kra-Dai languages, 3, 36-37, 144, 323 
Nányué "4 kingdom as the earliest source of 
Chinese loanwords to, 34 
type-A velars reflected as uvulars in, 70 
Kuki-Chin languages, 61 


labiodental initials (qingchunyin ! JS T+), 15, 
39729 
Lai Guólóng # BÀ] i, 391n80 
Lakkia language, 
agreement with Vietic and Min, 152-153 
rightward spread of nasality, 92 
simplification of consonant clusters in Chinese 
loanwords, 71, 94, 96—97, 154, 163—164, 
184-186 
simplification of indigenous consonant clusters, 
36-37 
See also consonant clusters 
Lakkja language, See Lakkia language 
Láozi K% T } , 209-210, 234, 238, 252, 278, 
281, 292 
Late Middle Chinese, 9, 13, 396n29 
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lateral initials, 165—166, 173, 182-183, 190 
date of changes affecting, 36 
palatalization in type-B syllables, 70, 77 
pharyngealization blocking palatalization of, 75 
retained in Vietnamese, Hmong-Mien, 
Proto-Min, Waxiang, 109 
xiéshéng contacts of, 106 
lenition 
in Fuzhou, 47, 89 
in Min, 87-88, 94 
in Vietnamese, 319 
See also softening, spirantization 
Leong, Sow-Theng, 33 
Lepcha language, 128 
Liézi (9J-f-) , 391n80 
Li Fang-kuei (Li Fanggui ZS 77 FE), 
failure to account for the chóngniü distinction in 
Old Chinese, 205 
failure to distinguish *-a-s from *-a?-s, 220 
reconstruction of division-IV finals, 203, 204 
reconstruction of final voiced stops *-g, *-d, and 
*-b, 197 
reconstruction of *-j- for Karlgren's *-i-, 43, 68 
reconstruction of Old Chinese rhymes based on 
traditional analysis, 22 
reconstruction of voiceless resonants, 112 
Liji (#842) , 38, 214, 259, 264, 388n46 
Li Jiahào 4: 3 T, 209, 388n52 
Liú X1 £j E, 37, 113, 267 
loan characters (jidjié zi [Ez {iF =), 26, 32, 63, 109, 
129, 139, 155, 209 
loanwords, 93-97 
early layers of loanwords as surrogates for late 
Old Chinese pronunciations, 84 
into Mín dialects, as explanation for irregularity, 
89-91 
preservation of pre-initial consonants in, 37 
to Hmong-Mien, 35-36, 81-82, 95-96 
to Kra-Dai, 36-37 
to Vietic, 34—35, 91 
See also borrowing 
Lokaksema (Zhi Lóujiàchen 3z 8 jn Bh), 258 
lowering of vowels, after pharyngealized initials, 
211-212, 215, 245, 247 
L-Thongkum, Therapan, 
work on Lakkia, 37, 96, 154, 172, 184—185 
work on Mienic, 94, 96, 177, 215 
Là Démíng [s (8 Hj], 3, 9 
Luó Chángpéi Së Fy HY, 399n60 
Lushai language. See Mizo (Lushai) language 
Lü shi Chünqiū < H EAR $K) , 265 


Maddieson, Ian, 74 
Maleng language, 126, 319 
See also Vietic 
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Máonán Æ Ë language, 178, 192 

Máo Shi ZZ. See Shijing 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 263 

Maspero, Henri, 34 

Mathews dictionary, 30 

Máwángdui 5 £ HE documents, 115 
Láozi (Sri. 210, 230, 234, 238, 278 
“Wi xing” (5:17) , 160, 392n94 
See also excavated documents 


medial *-r-, 
as origin of retroflex initials, 80, 102, 213, 242 
blocking assimilation of *o to *u after *P- and 
*Kw-, 227-231, 248 
blocking palatalization, 76, 97, 99, 102 
effect on following vowel, 213-218, 231—232, 
235 
not always reconstructed in division-III chóngniü 
syllables, 217-218 
reconstructed from xiésheng connections, 217, 
245, 249, 270, 301, 310 
undetectable in certain environments, 7-8, 
214—215, 217—218, 229, 241—243, 245 
See also infixes 
Mei, Tsu-lin (Méi Zülín #4 4H PPS), 112, 135-136, 
223 
merger of *-k-s with *-s, 227 
metathesis, 136, 192, 321 
Miáo-Yáo jit f languages. See Hmong-Mien 


languages 
Middle Chinese, 
as a compromise pronunciation, 11 
as a reading pronunciation, 12 
as evidence for Old Chinese, 3 
doublets representing different dialects, 162 
sources for, 9-12 
tone categories, 9 
transcription of, 7, 12-20 
Middle English, 231 
Mien language, 
borrowing from Chinese dialects of the Min or 
Wáxiang type, 135 
consonant mutation, 94 
See also Proto-Mienic, Proto-Hmong-Mien 
Min D dialects, 33 
and Wáxiang, 34 
date of separation, 33 
first palatalization of velars, 33 
literary and colloquial finals, 90 
loss of preinitial *s- in Mín, 146 
pairs contrasting volitional *m- and intransitive 
*N-, 125-126 
reflection of *s.k- as [x] or [h] , 136 
strengthening of *-j- to -dZ- in, 189 
waves of devoicing in Min, 87-88, 
124 
See also Proto-Min 
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minor syllables, 50 

structure of, 52 

tightly vs. loosely attached, 51 
“Min zhi fami” (Ez F) . See Shanghai 

Museum 

Mizo (Lushai) language, 128, 278, 324, 383n1 
Mon-Khmer languages, 34, 70, 255 
monosyllables, 

present in Old Chinese, 50 


counting for one foot in verse, 53 
Muong language, 34, 93 
See also Vietic 


Nányué "4 8k kingdom, 34, 36 
nasality. See rightward propagation of nasality 
Newtonian physics, 5 
Norman, Jerry, 
pharyngealization hypothesis, 43, 69—70, 74—75 
work on Hakka, 34 
work on Min, 33-34 
aspirated voiced stops, 47, 123-124 
Hmong-Mien prenasalized onsets correspond- 
ing to Proto-Mín softened initials, 87—88 
MC /- words having *-d in Proto-Min, 179 
Min lexicon, 33, 59-60, 132, 184 
Proto-Min *kh- for MC x-, 103, 170 
reconstruction of pMin stops and affricates, 85 
reconstruction of pMin voiceless resonants, 
46, 91-92, 172 
refutation of contact explanation for Min soft- 
ening, 89 
See also Proto-Min 
notation, 
Middle Chinese, 12—20 
modifications to notation of Baxter (1992), 20 
not a reconstruction, 11 
Old Chinese, 7 
brackets and hyphens, 7-8 
nouns, 
agentive/instrumental with *m-, 55, 60, 124. 
388n50 
circumstantial (oblique: place, time, instrument) 
with *s-, 56, 146 
instrumental, 61, 136, 150 
time, 56, 127, 148 
place, 56, 142, 147, 150 
inalienably possessed with *t-, 32, 48, 57, 155, 
157 


Old Chinese, 1—2 
not monosyllabic, 318 
not tonal, 318 
rhymes as evidence, 20-26 
rhyme structure, 50, 194 
traditional rhyme categories, 22-24 
table of Old Chinese rhymes, 49, 196 
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supposed primitive characteristics of, 317-318 
typological characteristics of, 318-319 

onsets, 68 
inferred from comparative evidence, 97—98 
pharyngealized vs. nonpharyngealized, 43, 

68—76 

oracular inscriptions, 1—2, 4, 29 
See also Shang È] dynasty graphs 

Ostapirat, Weera, 36—37, 124, 134, 379n2, 385n20 


palatalization in type-B syllables, 76—80 
attributed to preinitial *t, 48, 79, 157 
blocked by *-r-, 76, 78, 99, 102, 291 
contrast-enhancing, in nonpharyngealized 
onsets, 76 
in loanwords, 76—77 
of alveolars, 70, 76, 99, 105, 142 
of laterals, 70, 77, 109, 180 
of rhotics, 77 
of uvulars, 77 
of velars before *i or *e, 33, 70, 77—79, 105, 
142, 161, 233 
velars which do not palatalize before front 
vowels, 78, 104, 161, 235, 267 
pángzhuán 37 ii, 234 
See also duizhuán 
Pan Wüyün 1$ f z<, 28, 44 
parentheses, in Old Chinese reconstructions, 7 
pharyngealization, 68—76 
and prevocalic *-r-, 213-215 
and type-A syllables, 43, 68—76 
effect on onsets, 75 
effect on vowels, 211—212, 245 
evidence for, 70, 72—73 
regions where attested, 74 
typological artificiality of reconstructing, 73—74 
See also A/B syllable type distinction 
phonetic elements, 
faute de mieux, 66—67, 302, 314 
in the pre-Qin script 62—67 
See also phonetic series, xiéshéng connections 
phonetic series, 
as evidence for complex onsets, 116—193 
as evidence for rhymes, 261, 306 
cooccurrence of MC velars and laryngeals in, 28, 
44-45, 100—101 
having only the MC - initial, 44 
lack of contact between homorganic stops and 
fricatives in, 44 
lateral and uvular sources of MC y- distinguished 
in, 106 
lateral-initial series, 106, 109, 166, 184, 276 
Old Chinese onset distinctions not detectable 
in, 84 
uvular series, 27—28, 44, 45—46, 66, 100—101, 
128-132 
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See also phonetic elements, xiésheng 
connections 
Pittayaporn, Pittayawat, 36-37, 100, 379n6, 
382n22, 385n20, 391n88 
See also Proto-Tai 
Pong language, 126, 160, 163, 319 
See also Vietic 
postcodas, 194—197 
all instances of *-s suffixal, 30, 51, 58—59, 197, 
321 
as a structural position in Old Chinese main 
syllables, 51 
Indic transcriptional evidence for *-s, 196—197 
*-? as the origin of the Middle Chinese 
shangshéng tonal category, 195-196 
*-s as the origin of the Middle Chinese qushéng 
tonal category, 196—197 
pre-Qín # documents, 
first Shang ruler’s name written as Er tang or Di 


kang, 166 
fv ming and 4 ling not clearly distinguished, 
217 


EX wei ‘awe-inspiring’ and £2 wéi ‘fear (v.); 
threaten’ written as EZ, 151 

J] yué ‘moon’ and Z xi ‘night’ not 
distinguished, 64 

JHE ya ‘proper, refined’and D xia ‘great’ not dis- 
tinguished, 121 

See also pre-Qin script 

pre-Qín # script, 

as evidence on pronunciation, 4, 26-32 

institutional and cultural supports not present 
in, 62 

lack of centrally defined standard, 62 

learnability, 63 

nature of, 62—67 

responsive to linguistic change, 63 

usefulness as evidence, 28—32 

See also pre-Qín documents 

prefixes, 

*k- in nonfinite verb forms, 57 

*k- in other verb forms, 57, 159, 164 

*m- deriving agentive/instrumental nouns out of 
verbs, 55, 59-60, 124 

*m- deriving volitional or causative verbs out 
of nonvolitional verbs, 54-55, 123-126, 
146, 188 

*m- deriving volitional verbs out of nouns, 55, 
132 

*m- in names of animals, 55—56, 100, 125, 127, 
132-133 

*m- in names of body-parts, 55, 132, 188, 192 

*s- deriving circumstantial nouns, 56, 127, 136, 
150, 142 

*t- in certain intransitive verbs, 56-57, 158 

*t- in inalienable nouns, 32, 57, 155, 157 
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prefixes (Cont.) 
long and short variants, 54 
stative intransitive *N-, 7, 54, 59-60, 116-118, 
125-126 
stative intransitive *No, 174—177 
valency-increasing *s-, 51, 56, 136, 139, 192 
{E wú < *ma standing for the loosely attached 
volitional prefix *mo, 179 
See also affixes, infixes, roots, suffixes, word 
families 
preinitials, 
blocking denasalization in southern Mín, 92 
causing spirantization in Vietnamese, 168—169 
confirmed by Vietic, 160 
dialectal treatments of, 42—43 
fronting effect on uvulars, 45, 101, 168-169 
in loans to Hmong-Mien, 48 
loss of, 163 
preinitial *t-. as a source of Middle Chinese 
Tsy- initials, 48 
preservation of, 165 
still present in Proto-Mín 182 
stops and affricates changed to fricatives by 
preinitial *s, 135—137, 181 
See also presyllables 
prenasalization, 
in Hmongic, 94 
in Máonán, 178 
proposed source of Min softening, 46, 87—88 
revealed by loans to Hmong-Mien, 46—48, 
81-82, 95, 117 
presyllables, 
and Hmong-Mien prenasalization, 95 
and Old Chinese word structure, 52—53 
and Vietic softening, 47, 95 
loosely bound, 173-191 
alternating with tightly bound presyllables, 43 
and Min softening, 46-47, 87, 94 
in change of *r to pMín *-d, 179 
prefixal vs. nonprefixal, 7 
tightly bound, 47, 116-173 
and fronting of uvulars, 45, 101, 169 
and Proto-Min “aspirated voiced stops," 47 
and Proto-Min “voiceless resonants," 46 
in change of *r to *1, 122 
voicing stops, 81, 87, 118, 123 
See also preinitials 
Proto-Bodo-Garo, 324, 325 
Proto-Germanic, 2, 52, 61, 325 
Proto-Hakka, 33, 91 
Proto-Hlai, 36, 164 
Proto-Hmongic (pHmong), 
innovations, 35 
preservation of Proto-Hmong-Mien 
prenasalization, 94 
reconstruction, 35 
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reflection of OC type-A velars as uvulars, 75 
See also Hmong-Mien, Proto-Hmong-Mien 
Proto-Hmong-Mien (pHM), 35, 100 
date of, 36, 246 
manner contrasts among stops, 94 
preglottalized sonorants, 96 
reconstruction, 35, 385n20 
tightly and loosely attached prenasals, 95 
See also Hmong-Mien 
Proto-Kam-Sui, 36-37 
Proto-Kra, 36, 89, 124, 388n45 
Proto-Mienic (pMien), 35-36, 384n16 
consonant mutation, 94 
See also Hmong-Mien, Mien language, 
Proto-Hmong-Mien 
Proto-Min [4] (pMin), 
chronological layers in, 173 
date of, 33 
descended from Old Chinese, 84 
distinctions relevant to Old Chinese 
reconstruction, 85—93 
lexical innovations, 33, 59-60 
onset distinctions, 85—93 
origin of aspirated voiced stops, 47 
origin of voiceless resonants, 46 
preservation of the distinction between *s.t- and 
*]-, *n-, 135-136 
separation of the Mín branch predating velar 
palatalization, 79 
See also Min |t] dialects, Norman 
Proto-Tai 
and OC uvulars, 100 
reconstructions by Li Fang-kuei, Pittayaporn, 36 
See also Li Fang-kuei, Pittayaporn 
Proto-Tibeto-Burman, 128, 240, 323-324, 401n92 
Proto-Vietic, 
*-| corresponding to OC *-r in early loans, 252 
evolution of Proto-Vietic stops into Vietnamese, 
100 
oldest Chinese loanwords into, 48 
presyllables in, 93-94 
softening of *s- after a Proto-Vietic preinitial, 
177 
See also Ferlus, Vietic languages 
Pulleyblank, Edwin G., 
on Greek @poava and the name Dünhuáng % Ja, 
263 
on late retention of *-s after *-j, 196—197 
on palatalization of velars, 77 
on dialect pronunciation of Ñ tian ‘sky’, 113 
reconstruction of rhymes based on the traditional 
analysis, 22 
reconstruction of *-r- in division MI, 213 
reconstruction of retroflex vowels in Middle 
Chinese, 213 
two origins of MC d-, 27 
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type-A and type B syllables, 16, 43, 68—69 
Xianbei ftf D3 and Wühuán E5 fH as “*Särbi” and 
“Avar”, 262 


Qiang 3 language, Northern, 74 
Qièyùn (WHR) , 3, 9-10 
differences from the Gudngyin in rhyme 
nomenclature, 18 
finals occuring only in qüsheng in the Qiéyun, 
272 
information about dialect diversity, 14 
Min dialects features not explainable in terms of 
the Qiéyün system, 32 
not representing a single dialect, 12, 322 
preface, 12 
type-A and type-B velars spelled with different 
Jănqiè spellers, 75 
Wang Rënn +T: {2 HJ version, 9-10, 15, 18, 75, 
236, 388n50 
Qin # (state in ancient China), 43, 162 
Qing jj dynasty philologists, 2, 3, 22-25, 38-39, 
207, 253 
Qiü Xigur 38 $5 =E, 8, 29-30, 154, 392n94 


Ratliff, Martha, 
reconstruction of Proto-Hmong-Mien, 35, 94, 
387n40, 387n43, 392n91 
tightly and loosely attached prenasals in 
Proto-Hmong-Mien, 95 
reconstruction, 
goals of, 6—7 
internal, 4, 81, 197 
methodology, 4—6 
regulated verse, 206, 395n19 
related roots. See roots 
retroflexion, 
and loss of MC - j-, 74, 233, 380n9, 382n1 
effects on onsets of medial *-r-, 80—81, 99, 102, 
213 
effects on rhymes 213-218, 227 
Rhodes, Alexandre de, 257, 384n8, 399n61 
rhotics, 
effects of *-r- on vowels, 213-219 
medial *-r- leaving no trace in Middle Chinese, 
214—215, 223, 229, 230, 242, 243 
merger with laterals after nasal preinitials, 122 
nonlateral reflexes of OC *r in Wáxiang, Mín, 
Vietnamese, Hmong-Mien, 109-110 
rhyme, poetic, 
and date of early loans to Hmong-Mien and Bái, 
246 
as evidence in Old Chinese reconstruction 2, 
20-26, 194-315 
rhyme books (yünshü jii 5 
structure of, 9-10 
See also Qiéytin, Guángyün 
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rhyme groups (yünbà ñH ë|), traditional, 22—25, 


199-202 
rhyme tables (yüntà ii æl), 9, 13-19, 198, 205, 
214—216 


rightward propagation of nasality, 
in Hédong je] W dialect, 158 
in Lakkia, 36—37, 92, 96, 163 
in southern Mín, 92, 173 
roots, 
and word families, 59-60 
doubly prefixed, 54 
Old Chinese root structure, 50-53 
related roots, 39, 60-61, 108—109, 139, 148, 156 
See also affixes, infixes, prefixes, suffixes, word 


families 
rounded-vowel hypothesis, 25, 200, 203, 270, 
393nl 
Rú Chin 4173, 266 
Ruc language, 34 
Chinese preinitial *s reflected as preinitial /to/ or 
A/, 118—119, 136-137, 142, 187 
convergent with Lakkia and Mín, 37, 97, 
152-153, 184 
onset correspondences with Middle Chinese and 
Proto-Min, 95 
onset correspondences with Vietnamese, 94 
retention of Austroasiatic preinitials, 47, 93-94 
retention of Chinese preinitials, 37, 47, 71, 91, 
96 
See also Vietic 
Russian language, 69 


Sách language, 34, 153, 168, 319 
See also Vietic 
Sagart, Laurent (Sha Jia ér 2 Jn 8). 140, 185 
on ‘blood’, 152, 240 
on final laryngeals preserved in a Shanxi dialect, 
318 
on the date of changes affecting laterals, 36, 110 
on the names of the four directions, 147 
Salishan languages, 74 
San guó zhi ( — Bi i) , 261 
Sanskrit, 40, 85, 197, 258 
Schlegel, August Wilhelm von, 317 
Schuessler, Axel, 33, 79, 161 
script. See pre-Qín script 
Sha Jia'ér 7/^ JJH Bj. See Sagart 
Shang 3 dynasty graphs, 
&4 bi ‘nose’ and HI zi ‘self (adv.); follow; from’, 
142 
ga chi ‘front teeth’, 158 
Sf cùn ‘thumb; inch’, 155 


. fang ‘container, box’, 143 


PK niào ‘urine’, 286 
Å rén ‘person’, 286 
F qian ‘thousand’, 239 
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Shang jij dynasty graphs (Cont.) 


' shi ‘corpse and 9$ yi ‘foreigner’, 115, 
285-286 

bé shi ‘excrement’, 286 

ZR ta ‘reach to’, 133-134 

(` wang ‘flee; disappear; die’ used with the sense 

of $ wú ‘not have’, 227 

Hj wén ‘hear’, 63 

“F wit ‘seventh earthly branch’, 129 

UD xi ‘west’ and J) nai ‘then’, 146-147 

J| yi ‘rub, repress’ and HI] ‘seal’, 240 

Aq you ‘right hand’, fj yóu ‘have, exist’, DI 

zhóu ‘elbow’, JL jit ‘nine’, 155 


FE] ~ Il yù ‘prison’, 130 
$t zhén ‘needle’ and + shi ‘ten’, 154 
See also oracular inscriptions 


Shanghai Museum documents, 
*Kóngzi Shi lùn” KFL i sir) , 209, 276, 278, 
396n28 
“Xing qing lùn” (EJES He) , 66 
“Ziy (AGH) , 139 
Shang shü « jij) , 39, 234, 278, 280 
Shén Dao t al 38 
shéngmti # F}. See initial 
Shiji (B iu) , 66, 260, 263 
Shijing (GER), 
*-or rhyming separately in parts of, 265 


as evidence used by Karlgren in his Archaic 
Chinese reconstruction, 2 

diphthongization of rounded vowels after acute 
initials postdating Shijing rhymes, 251 

distinction between the HE Zhi group and the 
fit Wei group, 284-286 

Hán 5i version, 208 

Mao Æ version, 129, 148, 158, 160, 179, 208, 
259, 399n57 

merger of *-a-s and *-ak-s partially reflected in 
rhyming, 227 

merger of *-p-s and *-t-s partially reflected in 
rhyming, 196 

modern reconstructive work often not based on a 
direct examination of the rhymes, 3 

need to account for which words do not rhyme 
with each other, 21 

need to account for which words rhyme with 
each other, 21, 198 

primary rhyme corpus traditionally used in Old 
Chinese reconstruction, 20-21 

problems with the traditional analysis of rhymes, 
24-25 

quoted in the Mawangdui “Wi xing ,” 160 

received version reflecting late sound changes, 259 

rhyme sequences involving words with labial 
codas, 304—307 

rhyme sequences showing dialectal merger of 
*-p and *-m to *-k and *-n, 306-307 
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rhyme sequences with labial codas infrequent 
in, 302 
rhymes not rhyming in modern pronunciation, 
21,24 
rhyming of # lái, 230-231, 392n102 
textual problems in, 208—209 
Wáng Li's analysis of Old Chinese rhyme 
groups, 23 
Wang Li's treatment of & Dong and {2 Qin as a 
single rhyme group, 23, 250 
words with MC - ng which rhyme as *-in, 237 
words with phonetic €? rhyming as *-u , 144 
Shi ming (EE) ,37, 113-114, 148, 267 
Shü 5 (region in ancient China), 307 
Shuihüdi HE J Hh, documents, 63, 386n31, 391n75 
Shudwen jiézi (RE SCE) , 37, 129, 147, 238, 
261, 269, 390n71 
anachronistic use of, in reconstructing Old 


Chinese pronunciation, 3 
dialectal pronunciations in, 42—43, 140, 162 
güweén mh X. ‘ancient script’ forms in, 28, 63, 
383n7, 401n82 
merger of *m.q'*- with *n’- reflected in, 130 
sound glosses in, 130, 138, 148-149, 150, 203 
Siamese (Bangkok Thai), 192, 232, 235 
signific, 159, 390n66 
Sinitic, 2, 33-34, 40 
Sino-Japanese, 11, 13 
Sino-Korean, 11, 13, 380n4 
Sino-Tibetan, 40 
OC *-n and Garo - ang, 228 
role of evidence from, 323-325 
*s- clusters in, 112 


suggesting velar nasal original in Fi. wi < nguX, 
128 
Sino-Vietnamese, 11, 13, 35, 380, 384n12 
See also Vietnamese 
six-vowel system of Old Chinese reconstruction, 
198—211, 213, 231, 250, 304 
softening of initial consonants 
as intervocalic lenition, 88—89, 94, 173-174 
aspirated stops not subject to, 175, 177—178, 
181, 183 
due to preinitials in Vietic, 47—48 
in northern Mín, due to loosely attached 
preinitials in Proto-Min, 46-47, 88—89 
in northern Min literary words, 90 
See also lenition, spirantization 
Sogdian language, 263—264 
solar eclipse of May 29, 1919, 5 
Solnit, David, 37, 96 
Sóng ^K (region in ancient China), 266 
spirantization, 385n21 
analogous to Northern Mín softening, 47 
caused by a preinitial lost in Vietnamese, 47, 
168-169 
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corresponding to Northern Mín softening, 
173 
in Chinese loanwords, 97—98, 123, 126, 
168-169, 178 
of *s- in Vietnamese 177, 187 
See also softening, lenition 
square brackets, in Old Chinese reconstructions, 8 
Starostin, Sergei, 
A/B distinction as vowel length, 69 
Bái distinction between OC *C*u and *C*aw, 
245-246 
clusters of *s- plus resonants, 112 
hypothesis of a syllable coda *-r, 40, 50, 
252-256, 263—264, 278 
reconstruction of initials to account for Min 
dialects, 384n19, 387n38 
six-vowel system, 198, 213, 393nl 
strengthening of *-j- to -dZ- in Min and Wáxiang, 
189 
stress, 53, 69, 147, 153, 230-231 
subset symbol (C), use of, 211, 221 
suffixes, 
all cases of *-s provisionally treated as 
morphological suffixes, 197, 321 
*-1 doubtfully productive in Old Chinese, 228 
*-s as a verb nominalizer, 30, 58 
*-s deriving denominal verbs, 58—59 
*-s deriving verbs of outwardly directed action, 59 
unknown functions of *-s, 321 
See also affixes, infixes, prefixes, roots, word 
families 


Tai-Kadai languages. See Kra-Dai languages 
Tang 17; (~ BE ~ Hf), first Shang jij dynasty ruler, 
166 
Thavung language, 34, 93, 168 
See also Vietic languages 
Tibetan language, 
delayed devoicing of consonant clusters, 87 
Tibeto-Burman languages, 
not suitable for testing hypotheses on Old 
Chinese, 40-41, 323 
Tocharian language, 121 
tones, 
evolution to modern Mandarin, 14 
Haudricourt's theory of the origin of Chinese and 
Vietnamese tones, 195-196 
in Middle Chinese, 9, 12-14 
phonological interpretations of entering-tone 
finals, 16-17 
reflection of Chinese qushéng as Vietnamese 
tone A in early loans, 100, 137, 177, 191 
tone correspondences defining two periods in 
Chineese-Vietnamese contact, 34—35 
tone splits conditioned by voicing, 108, 152 
Turkic languages, 74 
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type A. See A/B syllable type distinction 
type B. See A/B syllable type distinction 
typological features, not a sign of genetic 
relationship, 318 


Unger, Ulrich, 115 
unstressed forms, restressing of (as a source of 


irregularity), 146-147, 153, 230-231, 312, 
389n62 


uvulars, 43-46, 78 


developing into MC ng-, 82-83, 120-121, 129, 
131-132 

evolving to MC palatals in clusters with 
preinitial *t, 79 

pharyngealized velars retracted to uvulars after 
the Old Chinese period, 75 

reflecting type-A velars in early loans to 
Hmong-Mien and Kra-Dai, 70, 75 

shifting to velars after tightly attached nonnasal 
preinitials, 28, 45, 101, 168, 290 

supported by the script, 28, 66, 182 

usefulness of xiéshéng connections in 
identifying, 45 

uvular *q- distinct from *?-, 100—101 

with nasal preinitials, 82—83 


verbs, 


causative, prefixed with *s-, 59, 105 

denominal, suffixed with *-s, 60 

denominal with prefixed *m-, 55 

distributive, with infixed *<r>, 60 

nonfinite forms of, with prefixed *k-, 57 

of motion away from the speaker, with *-n, 228 

stative, intransitive, prefixed with *N- or *No-, 7, 
54, 59, 60, 116—122, 192 

transitive, with prefixed *s-, 60, 192 

volitional, with prefixed *m- or *mo-, 54—55, 
123-126, 133-134, 179 

with increased valency, prefixed with *s-, 56, 
136, 139, 146, 192 


Verner's law, 40, 325 
Vietic languages, 34-35 


and Lakkia, 71 

distinction between OC *p(*)- and *C.p(‘)- 
reconstructed on the basis of Vietic, 86 

no distinction between tight and loose 
presyllables in, 94 

onset correspondences between Ruc and 
Vietnamese, 94 

preinitial /t/, /to/ in Vietic and the fricativization 
of *k in Northern Min, 136-137 

presyllables in, 47-48, 93—94, 152 

Vietic-Chinese correspondences among words 
with presyllables, 95, 153 

See also Maleng, Muóng, Pong, Ruc, Sách, 
Thavung, Proto-Vietic 
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Vietnamese, 
complementing evidence from Min, 98 
development of OC *k.r- to s-, 91 
development of Proto-Vietic consonants into, 
100 
initial voiced fricatives as evidence for presyl- 
lables, 94, 97 
layers of Chinese loanwords, 34-35 
lenition of intervocalic consonants, 94 
loss of presyllables, 94 
spirantization, 47, 97—98, 168, 173, 186 
tone A for qushéng, 100, 137, 177, 191 
tone correspondences with Chinese, 34—35 
treatment of OC *N, 192 
See also Vietic languages, Proto-Vietic 
voiced-stop codas (in previous reconstructions), 
197 
voicing, 
by tightly attached nasal preinitials, 81—83 
of stop initials in intransitive verbs, 54, 116—121 


Wang Fushi Œ fifj 1H, 34, 182, 244 

Wang Hóngzhi Œ 54 %6, 401n98 

Wang Li £ JJ, 
analysis of Old Chinese rhyme groups, 22-23 
distinction between fj; Wei and JE Zhi rhyme 

groups, 22, 284 

failure to distinguish *-a-s from *-a?-s, 220 
treatment of Old Chinese initials, 27 
treatment of & Dong and {= Qin as a single 


rhyme group, 23, 250 


Wang Niànsun £ Z ff, 22, 38 
Wang Rénxü +T: í ` HJ. See Qiéyün 


Wang Yinzhi 1:5] Z, 38-39 
Warring States (Zhànguó 2 Ki) period 
(475—221 BCE), 23, 251, 279, 293 
Waxiang FL dialects, 34 
independent evidence for the reconstruction of 
Old Chinese 32, 93 
nonlateral reflexes of OC *r, 110 
preservation of Old Chinese laterals, 109 
preservation of the distinction between *s.t- and 
*]-, *n-, 135 
strengthening of *-j- to -dZ- in, 189 
treatment of OC *s.t-, 92, 135 
Wei Cidé 2j 247%, 30 
Wei shia (9835) , 399n67 
Whitney, William Dwight, 317-318 
word families, 59—60 
alternations involving *<r>, 60 


alternations involving *-s, 220 

contacts of *c- within, 45 

contacts of *?- within, 44 

indicating uvular initials, 44, 45, 100—101, 106, 
128-130 
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Karlgren's *Word families in Chinese", 4 
multiple word-family contacts across phonetic 
series, 129 
transitivity alternations within, 175 
See also affixes, infixes, prefixes, roots, suffixes 
“Wi xing” (1:17) . See See Guodiàn, 
Máwángdui 


Xianghuà 4i ji dialects. See Wáxiang H. 291 
dialects 
xiéshéng Jk J connections, 26, 
between stop-final and vocalic-final syllables, 
197 
consonant clusters set up to account for, in 
Karlgren's system, 42, 197 
disambiguating Middle Chinese -an, 266 
disambiguating Middle Chinese -ik, 239 
distinguishing *-ak-s, *-a-s and *-a?-s, 220 
distinguishing *-an, *-on, and *-en, 273 
distinguishing *-et(-s) and *-at(-s), 277 
inferring Old Chinese distinctions from, 83, 
less regular in words with labial codas, 302 
loose criteria for a xiéshéng match in late 
characters, 45, 290 
of laterals, 109 
of *] vs. *a-, 28, 106, 
of uvulars, 83, 128, 131 
of voiceless resonants, 111 
of voiceless resonants vs. *s.t, 29, 92 
of Ti. wit vs. ^F. wi, 128-129 
weighing against other evidence, 45 
with MC [-, evidence for OC *-r-, 217 
See also phonetic elements, phonetic series 
xiéshéng Jk £ series. See phonetic series 
“Xing qing lùn” (UE fiia) . See Shanghai 
Museum 
“Xing zi ming cha” (1# Al fiz H1) . See Guodian 
Xidngnu tJ 4X, 66, 260-261 
Xünzi (T) , 38-39 
Xù Shén T 1, 37 
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Yakhontov. See Jaxontov 

Yang, Quan, 37, 96 

Yang Liang f; (i, 38 

Yang Xiong $5 HE, 37 

See also Fang yan (Jj 3) 

Yan Shigt Šī Hr, 266, 312 

Yan shi jia xin CERE zx il) , 307 

Yan Zhitui Ei HE, 266, 307 

Yao Ë language. See Mien language 

Yijing £j *&. See Zhou Yi «jl Di 

Yili (Pan. 233, 264 

Ying Shao HE fi), 76 

Yigie jing yinyi (— WE) (by Huilín 
AID, 114 
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Yiqié jing yinyi. (— UJ 28 15 3 ) (by Xuánying 
Z ME), 240 

yünbü 20 #45. See Old Chinese, traditional rhyme 
groups 

yünmü ñH BF. See final 

Yú Xingwá F 47 E, 390n66 


Zeng Hou Yi i f< Z tomb, 388n52 

Zeng Yüngián äi ji HZ, 26 

Zhànguó D |] period. See Warring States period 

Zhao Chéng 29 Hk, 147, 386n30, 401n90 

Zhao Tuo itti f, 34, 36 

Zhéng Xuan Ms 2, 37, 76, 208, 262, 264-265 

Zhéngzhàng Shangfang X55% jij 75, 236, 381n15, 
396n23, 397n36 
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A/B distinction as vowel length, 69—70, 
383nl 
nasal initial in F shóu ‘hand’, 115 
six-vowel reconstruction, 213, 383n4, 393nl 
voiceless sonorants reconstructed as clusters of 
*s- t sonorant, 112 
Zhi Lóujiachén > € ;Jll gk. See Lokaksema 
Zhou Ji] vessels, 
Yu ding mi HH, 153 
Geng Ying ding Bi jj Hi, 314 
Zhou Zümó Ji] 4H 35i, 12, 72, 223, 383n6, 399n60 
Zhou Yi «FA 5) ,259 
“Ziyi” (AX) . See Guodian, Shanghai 
Museum 
Zuó zhuan (Fz (HE) , 11, 145, 255 


